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A LADY’S LIFE 


Livina as we do about twenty 
miles from anywhere on a ranche 
in the North-West of Oanada, we 
get our magazines rather late, and 
with more or less irregularity. 
But we read them attentively, 
and of course we read anythin 
about ourselves with that absorb- 
ing interest which the subject 
naturally arouses. I was sur- 
prised to find myself rather a 
prominent person in the maga- 
zines of last year, and still more 
surprised to learn that I was a 
woman set apart, and an object of 
pity. I learned that “an English 
lady on a ranche” is a self-devoted 
being, a household drudge, to be 
regarded with respectful admira- 
tion and compassion. I learned 
that I had married a failure, for 
the young Englishman in the 
Colonies was set down as hopelessly 
incompetent, with the best of in- 
tentions indeed, but the worst of 
methods. This part of the history 
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ON A RANCHE. 


I particularly resented, for it is 
so weak to marry a failure. Then 
I learned what. our future lives 
were to be. He was to struggle 
hard, and perhaps, if he were very 
good indeed, to win a bare sub- 
sistence. I was to struggle even 
harder, in a virtuous and heavy- 
hearted manner ; and virtue would 
be its own reward—perhaps. We 
were to have no time for read- 
ing or amusement, no congenial 
society, and apparently no sport. 
We were to linger out an un- 
enviable existence in the bare- 
handed struggle to make existence 
self-supporting, and that was all. 
Now I cannot answer for all 
the English wives on all the 
ranches in Oanada. I can only 
answer for one ranche which is 
flourishing, and for one small 
Irishwoman happily situated on 
it. There is perhaps a good deal 
of sympathy between Ireland and 
the North-West. In the old 
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country we are accustomed to dis- 
regard appearances, to make all 
kinds of shifts and laugh at them, 
to neglect superfluities, mind our 
manners, follow after sport, and 
love horses. All that is good 
training for the North - West. 
But on coming here one finds 
everybody engaged in making 
money, or trying to; and that 
is a new and bracing atmosphere 
to an Irish constitution. No one 
is rich here. On the other hand, 
hardly any one is distressingly 
poor, of those at least who live 
on their ranches like ourselves, 
and make their money by horses 
and cattle. As to whether they 
make or lose most, and how they 
make or why they lose it, I 
know just enough to be silent on 
the subject for fear of making 
some “bad break.” The Western 
tongue is expressive. This, how- 
ever, I know, that it is a very 
novel and pleasant experience to 
belong to a community of which 
all the members are more or less 
equal in fortune ; and also that it 
is the most refreshing thing in 
life never to look at or handle 
money from month’s end to 
month’s end. Wages and bills 
are paid by cheques. There is no 
expenditure of small sums when 
one lives twenty-four miles from a 
shop ; and the diminution of wear 
and tear to the brain-tissue when 
one never has to do the sum of 
fifteen times sevenpence-halfpenny 
is considerable. After living here 
for eighteen months, I realised one 
day that I did not know the cur- 
rency of the country by sight. 
Who ever enjoyed such a blessed 
ignorance in England for a week ? 

As to the want of congenial 
society, that complaint may be 
preferred from many a corner of 
the British Isles with as much 
reason as from North - Western 
Canada. But one observes that 
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those who are always complaining 
of the society round them are not, 
as a rule, its most useful or bril- 
liant members. Here, besides our 
Canadian neighbours, who are un- 
failing in kindness and hospitality 
to new-comers, there live a fair 
number of Englishmen, ranchers 
and others ; and some of the more 
adventurous have wives. What 
should hinder us from enjoying 
each other’s society? It is true 
that we do not scatter cards upon 
each other or make many after- 
noon calls, for reasons connected 
with time and space and other 
large considerations. We do not 
give each other dinner - parties 
either; but we give each other 
dinner, generally at 1 p.m., and 
beds for the night. People usually 
come when they have some reason 
for passing this way; and in a 
ranching country, houses are so 
few and far between that hospit- 
ality of necessity becomes a matter 
of course. As a matter of course 
also, people do not expect to be 
amused. We have no means of 
formally entertaining each other, 
and it is not thought amusing to 
talk from morning till night. A 
visitor prefers to smoke his pipe 
in peace, to find his way out and 
wander round the corrals, inspect 
any bit of building that may be 
going on, or cast a critical eye on 
the stock. After which he saddles 
his cayuse for himself, and departs 
on his own affairs. 

We are all a good deal taken up 
here with attending to our own 
business ; consequently we do not 
see so much of each other as people 
do at home. Will that be thought 
unfavourable to friendliness? Per- 
sonally I incline to the advice given 
in the Book of Proverbs :— 

“ Withdraw thy foot from thy 

neighbour’s house; lest he 
be weary of thee, and so 
hate thee.” 
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But when people who have like 
aims and occupations do happen 
to meet, the converse is particularly 
interesting, at least to themselves. 
Of course they talk shop. Nearly 
all the conversation worth listen- 
ing to is shop of one kind or an- 
other. Prairie shop has a fascina- 
tion of its own—cattle, hay and 
horses, timber, grass and calves, 
weather, Indians and wolves, fenc- 
ing, freights and the English beef- 
market. Wherever Englishmen 
abound—and this is emphatically 
a Land of the Younger Son—there 
the talk is on out-of-door subjects, 
and there is sympathy with all 
that is doing in all the ends of the 
earth. 

But to come home again, let us 
give heed to the household ques- 
tion,—that question which is with 
us all, and always with us. I 
bave seen women in England 
nearly worn out with their servant- 
worries, their kitchen-ranges, and 
their complicated household ar- 
rangements. I would not change 
places with them for any considera- 
tion, even to have dinner in six 
courses every evening. Here we 
enjoy the luxury of one servant 
in the house, an able - bodied 
cook, and I never heard him com- 
plain that his cooking- stove had 
“gone back on him”; nor if he 
did, should I lie awake at night 
thinking about it. I made the 
usual mistake of bringing out a 
maid from home; but when in 
course of time the mistake recti- 
fied itself, and she went the way 
of all womankind in the West, I 
took to the broom and duster, and 
was surprised to find what a calm- 
ness descended on my spirit with 
release from the task of super- 
vision. An average of two hours’ 
housework a-day, and the trouble 
of mending one’s own clothes, is 
not much to pay for all the joys 
of liberty. I keep up a conscien- 
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tious endeavour to find some sub- 
stitute for the vanished maid ; and 
still every failure to secure one 
brings a secret relief, a sense that 
the days of liberty are lengthened. 
I own to have been tempted once, 
when the fascinations of a certain 
elderly dame very nearly overcame 
me. She was of striking appear- 
ance, thin, and high-stepping, with 
short grey hair confined by a band 
of cherry-coloured velveteen, and 
she wore a profusion of blue bead- 
work. She told me that she was 
capable of doing all I could pos- 
sibly require. Only one thing was 
beyond her, and that was a par- 
ticular “‘kind of a hotel cake, one 
of these regular slap-up cakes, with 
icing.” She took credit for this 
voluntary confession of her limita- 
tions, being, as she said, quite 
above deception ; and then she ex- 
plained that all she required of 
me was a candour equal to her 
own. She “liked that, and she 
liked her boss to come right 
in to the kitchen too, and pass a 
joke with her, and not be stiff.” 
Nothing came of the interview, 
though I was well inclined to pro- 
long our relations and do my best 
about the jokes, while the lady 
of the beads was sure that we 
should value each other. But it 
was not to be. 

No doubt there is a certain diffi- 
culty about household service on a 
ranche. But then housekeeping 
is of a very simple kind. There 
are no elaborate meals, no super- 
fluous furniture or plate to be 
cleaned; there is no attendance 
beyond what is necessary: in 
short, everything that may cause 
extra trouble is avoided. There 
is plenty of comfort on a ranche, 
but very little luxury ; and every 
one must be ready to help him- 
self, and to help others too, 
when the occasion arises. In case 
of sudden defection on the part 
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of the cook, it is well to know 
how to prepare some simple things ; 
though indeed almost any Western 
man can fill up the vacancy, so 
far as baking bread and cooking 
beef go. Then, in case of being 
weather - bound or otherwise cut 
off from a laundress, it is well to 
know a little of the gentle art of 
washing. No art is more useful, 
and none is easier to acquire, in a 
country like this, where “ wash- 
boards,” “ wringers,” and all kinds 
of conveniences minimise the la- 
bour. 

When I first came here I did 
nothing at all, and enjoyed it very 
much. But now that I have a 
little—a very little—daily occu- 
pation, I enjoy it a great deal 
more. The fact is, that in a com- 
munity where every one else is at 
work one does not feel quite at 
home in complete idleness—in rid- 
ing over the prairie, gathering 
flowers, writing letters, and read- 
ing poetry-books all day long and 
every day. Abstraction is very 
pleasant ; but it is pleasanter still 
to have a share in the general life, 
and by a very light experience of 
work, to gain some sympathy with 
those whose experience is of little 
else but work. 

The winning of new sympathies 
is the chief interest of life. Here 
you may learn sympathy with lines 
of life so long and varied that 
they extend from the Patriarchs 
to Dick Swiveller’s little Mar- 
chioness. One might go even far- 
ther back—namely, to Jabal, who 
was 


“the father of such as dwell in 
tents, and of such as have 
cattle.” 


There is nothing like life in the 
North-West to give one an insight 
into patriarchal history. How 


plainly it makes one understand 
the strife that arose between the 
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herdmen of Abram and the herd- 
men of Lot, when their cattle 
had increased 


“so that they could not dwell 
together.” 


I suppose there is not a cow-hand 
in the West who could not furnish 
one with some instructive partic- 
ulars of that strife, or who could not 
exactly appreciate Abram’s gener- 
osity in allowing to Lot the first 
choice of a range, and Lot’s very 
natural mistake in choosing the 
plain of Jordan because 


“at was well watered everywhere,” 


though far too thickly settled for 
a cattle-range. 

Of course, when there was no 
central government that could 
“reserve springs” in the inter- 
ests of stock-growers, one is not 
surprised to find that every water- 
ing-place was a source of strife 
between the herdmen of respective 
owners. The cowboy is not even 
yet the most peaceable of man- 
kind, and to see his herd perishing 
of thirst would naturally exasper- 
ate him. Besides, to fill up the 
wells that other people had dug 
was “playing it very low down” 
—as the herdmen of Isaac seem to 
have thought at the time of the 
trouble with the men in Gerar. 

Among all the worthies of the 
Old Testament, Jacob is that one 
who enjoys least popularity at 
home. His trickiness is invariably 
objected to, his trials go unpitied, 
and his talents are disparaged. 
Now here, having enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of hearing an experienced 
cowboy explain the career of our 
father Israel, I see what injustice 
has been done to his memory. 
Jacob was, in fact, a herdman, or 
cowboy, “from away back,” an 
undeniably smart hand. His guid- 
ing principle in life was to forego 
no advantage; and this is the 
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essence of smartness. To outwit 
his simple brother was an easy 
matter to him in his youth; in 
later life his wily old uncle Laban 
was no match for him, though for 
twenty years the underhand strug- 
gle went on between the two. 
It is easy for the superficial to 
say that Jacob lacked a conscience. 
Nothing of the kind. Like a born 
herdman as he was, he put so 
much conscience into his herding 
that there was none left over for 
the less important affairs of life. 
The anxieties and hardships of a 
Western herdsman to-day were 
Jacob’s too at the date B.c. cir. 
1745 :-— 


“Thus I was; im the day the 
drought consumed me, and the 
frost by night ; and my sleep 
departed from mine eyes.” 


He was no ordinary hand who 
could say to Laban, 


‘‘ Tt was little which thow hadst 
before I came, and it is now 
increased unto a multitude.” 


It may be observed, too, that 
Jacob made good all losses to his 
employer, even loss from wild 
animals; and this was pointed 
out with admiring reprobation by 
the man who imparted to me the 
true sense of the narrative. How, 
he asked, did Jacob make out to 
replace all losses from the herd of 
Laban at a time when he had no 
herd of his own, and was not worth 
a cent anyhow! The inference is 
plain. There were other herds on 
that range, and Jacob must have 
“rustled” what he wanted from 
them. You bet your life! our 
father Israel was a “rustler.” 


Nothing is wanting to constitute 
him our patron saint of the West. 

This excursion into the eigh- 
teenth century B.c, is no digression, 
of course. I have only been show- 
ing that we like to connect ourselves 
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with the dignity of history. But 
I am glad the connection does not 
extend to living in tents. <A 
Canadian winter under canvas 
would probably bring the history 
to an early close; and even in 
summer, except for the idea of the 
thing, a house has many advan- 
tages. English ladies are much 
pitied, I see, for the sad, rough 
houses they have to live in on 
these sad, rough ranches, “so dif- 
ferent from their refined English 
homes.” As to refinement, of 
course that is neither here nor 
there. It belongs to the person, 
and not to the house the person 
inhabits, or at least only by com- 
munication to the house. But 
why should there be all this sad- 
ness and roughness and pity at all? 
Of course, a house on a Western 
ranche is as different from a house 
at home as it can well be. Still, 
you cannot judge of the merits of 
anything by pronouncing it dif- 
ferent from something else. <A 
log or lumber house on a site 
determined by the existence of a 
spring and moderate shelter, is 
built in two or three months, then 
simply furnished, and—that is all. 
It seems a little superfluous to 
draw the contrast between this 
and an English home. But on the 
other hand, why should one not 
enjoy al] reasonable comfort in a 
lumber-house? If well built it is 
very warm and tight in winter- 
time, of course with the addition 
of double windows; and if warm 
in winter, it will be cool in summer, 
Besides, one can have a verandah 
on the eastern side, where the little 
flower-garden will be; and as soon 
as the sun is overhead, the verandah 
makes the pleasantest sitting-place 
with the scent of mignonette and 
the cucumber-vine about it. If 
the house is well finished inside, it 
can be made very pretty in a simple 
way. A friend once described our 
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house as “ceiled with cedar and 
painted with vermilion.” Having 
lived for some time now within 
cedar-panelled walls, I have come 
to the conclusion that no other 
walls are half so pretty. The 
warm brown-and-gold tints of the 
wood make a perfect background 
for water-colours, china, books, and 
anything else that may be con- 
veniently disposed of upon them. 
Then at home ceilings are usually 
a trial to the eyes, but cedar- 
panelled ceilings add a joy of their 
own to life. I cannot think that 
the look of one’s rooms is unim- 
portant, for in winter one spends 
so many hours indoors; and the 
unbroken whiteness of snow with- 
out makes every feature of form 
and colour within more insistent. 
For nearly half the year, how- 
ever, we can lead a regular out-of- 
door life here, and that is what 
makes the real charm of the coun- 
try. That is what gives the health 
and brightness and hardiness to a 
life that acts with a kind of slow 
fascination on us all. Englishmen 
who have lived here will abuse the 
country sometimes, go home for 
good, bidding a joyful last fare- 
well to the prairie—and come back 
within the year. They profess not 
to know what has drawn them 
back to these world-forsaken wilds, 
and they abuse the country again. 
But they can’t keep away from it. 
The logic of such proceedings is 
quite beyond my grasp ; but speak- 
ing as a mere illogical female, I 
like the country so well myself 
that I think it is good to be here. 
I like the simplicity, the infor- 
mality of the life, the long hours 
in the open air. I like the endless 
riding over the endless prairie, the 
winds sweeping the grass, the 
great silent sunshine, the vast 
skies, and the splendid line of the 
Rockies, guarding the west. I 
like the herds of cattle feeding 





among the foothills, moving slowly 
from water to water; and the 
bands of horses travelling their 
own way, free of the prairie. I 
like the clear rivers that come 
pouring out of the mountains, with 
their great rocky pools and the 
shining reaches of swift water 
where we fish in the summer-time ; 
and the little lakes among the hills 
where the wild duck drop down to 
rest on their flight to the north in 
spring. When the grouse-shooting 
begins in the autumn,—or, as 
we say here, ‘‘ when the chicken- 
shooting begins in the fall,”—I 
like to ride with the guns to watch 
the sport, and mark down the birds 
in the long grass. I like both the 
work and the play here, the time 
out of doors and the time for 
coming home. I like the summer 
and the winter, the monotony and 
the change. Besides, I like a 
flannel shirt, and liberty. 

I certainly never heard of any 
one who could not enjoy some partof 
the summer here ; but most people 
are glad to get away in the winter. 
There seems to be a fixed idea that 
winter is nothing but snow and 
monotony and weariness of spirit. 
Well, I do not deny the snow, 
but there is even more sunshine 
than snow; nor the monotony— 
but then I adore monotony. For 
the weariness of spirit, that is an- 
other matter altogether; and I 
really think it must be the people 
who never spend their winters 
here that find a Western winter 
so trying. In some ways it is 
quite as pleasant as the summer ; 
and when one can get coyote- 
hunting, summer is not to be 
named in the same breath with 
it. The fun we had coyote-hunt- 
ing with our friends last Christmas- 
time passed all, But even when 
one can get no hunting, there is 
riding and sleighing; and always 
there is the lovely aspect of the 
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hills under snow, white against 
the radiant blue, softened as a 
face is softened by a smile, every 
dimple and delicate depression of 
the ground marked by a transpar- 
ent shadow on the snow, its sunlit 
whiteness set off by the dark of 
leafless willows that trace the 
windings of the frozen creek. 
“Fair as the snow of one night,” 
was an old saying in Ireland: it 
often comes into my mind when 
I look out on a sunny morning 
here after a snowy night. Every- 
thing seems to be new-made, white 
and shining, and everywhere the 
wonderful blue shadows are rest- 
ing or drifting over the stainless 
valleys. The sky is a clear forget- 
me-not blue. The far-off line of 
the plains is sea-blue against it. 
Each hollow is pure cobalt blue, 
and each cloud passing above 
sends a blue shadow gliding over 


the earth. Under the log walls 


of the sheds at the foot of the 
hill, the shadow thrown on the 
snow might be painted in ultra- 
marine. Perhaps among the mys- 
terious effects of colour, blue on 
white has the special property of 
making glad !—for all through the 
short, sunny winter day there is 
a light sparkle and exhilaration 
in the air which acts on the 
spirits like a charm. Then when 
the time of winter sunset comes, 
there is a half-hour of strange, 
delicate brilliancy,—a blush of 
colour across the snow like the 
flush on the leaves of the latest 
monthly rose, a dazzling whiteness 
along the ridges that catch the 
level rays of light, deepening into 
a hundred tones of blue and violet 
between dark stretches of the leaf- 
less willow and cottonwood trees, 
with here and there a gleam like 
the green light of an opal coming 
from the ice that spreads upon 
the overflow round the mouth of 
a frozen water-spring. In the 
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beauty of these winter sunsets 
there is something curiously un- 
earthly—partly by reason of the 
frozen stillness in the air, but 
even more, I think, because of 
the mystical purity of those col- 
ours shining on the snow. One 
can compare them only with the 
light of gems like the opal and 
the sapphire, or the bands of pure 
colour in the rainbow. Are there 
fountains of these colours spring- 
ing in Paradise, that they always 
seem to give our eyes hints of.a 
fairer life? 

Such are the still days; but 
then we have wild weather here 
in winter, and enough of it too !— 
days when the north wind blows 
and the snow flies before it as 
nothing but snow before the wind 
can fly, in a blind white fury. All 
the months of winter are months 
of conflict between the north and 
the west winds. We watch the 
powers of the air fighting over us, 
and feel as if we lived in the heart 
of a myth of the winds. The north 
wind is the destroyer ; when 


“ He casteth forth his ice like morsels : 
Who is able to abide his frost?” 


While the north wind blows, 
every breathing thing shrinks and 
cowers. The mere holding on to 
life is a struggle for poor unshel- 
tered animals, and the longer it 
lasts the harder is the struggle, 
and the less their strength for it. 
But there comes a change in the 
air. Some night on looking out 
we see that the clouds have rolled 
upwards, as if a curtain were lifted 
in the west, leaving a well-defined 
arch of clear sky with stars shining 
in it. That arch means that the 
west wind, the preserver, is on 
his way; and sometimes we hear 
his voice beforehand in a long, 
distant roar among the mountains. 
When next morning breaks, the 
north wind has fled, overcome. 
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You may go to the house door in 
a dressing-gown to look out on the 
snowy prairie, and the chinook 
blowing over you feels like a 
warm bath. It seems miraculous. 
All living things are revived and 
gladdened. Horses and cattle 
move slowly towards the sunny 
slopes, leaving long shining furrows 
behind them in the smooth snow, 
and there they stand or lie down, 
basking in the soft air. It is a 
kind of brief summer. Even 
those spiritless things the hens 
will come out of their house under 
the bank, where they have been 
sitting like so many motionless 
humps of feathers, and scratch 
about for a while in the sun, as 
though life had still something to 
offer in place of the toes they lost 
in the last frost. The snow-bunt- 
ings will whir past your face in a 
cloud, with a flashing of little white 
wings. I am told that snow-bunt- 
ings, if you get enough of them, 
are excellent in a pie; but I think 
they are more excellent in the sun- 
light. This may be a still chinook 
that has come, a soft warmth in 
which the snow melts away with 
extraordinary rapidity, while the 
sky wears all kinds of transparent 
lovely hues like an Irish sky ; and 
if you take a ten-minutes’ ride to 
the top of the nearest hill, you 
may see to the west a whole range 
of the Rockies, magnificent, ex- 
ultant—based on earth and piled 
against the sky like mountain 
altars, the snow-smoke rising from 
their dazzling slopes and melting 
away in the blue, as if the reek of 
some mighty sacrifice purer than 
human were ascending on high. 
But sometimes the chinook is 
far from still; it blows with soft, 
steady force, and then the snow, 
instead of melting, blows away. 
A most curious sight it is when 
first the wind sets it moving; it 
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flies along the ground as fast 
as flowing water, with a kind 
of rippling motion, breaking into 
sudden eddies and puffs of white, 
the sunshine sifting through it 
and powdering the whole with 
sparks of light. Where all this 
snow blows to is a mystery to me 
still. I never see it blow up from 
the earth ; I suppose it can hardly 
blow out, like the flame of a candle: 
all I know is, it blows away. And 
then the prairie lies bare, brown 
and tawny in colour, with stretches 
of pale sunlit gold; and all life is 
safe and warm and comforted till 
the north wind gets his turn 
again. 

It is very reviving to have the 
tyranny of winter broken through 
every now and again by the 
chinook. But it is better still 
when spring comes—not the fleet- 
ing but the abiding spring. Some 
day you see duck flying up the 
creek, or you hear the weird cry 
of geese float down from very high 
overhead. Perhaps some one re- 
marks that the creeks are run- 
ning, and very soon not only the 
creeks are full of rushing dark- 
brown water, but every hill-top 
is a watershed sending streams 
of melted snow down into the 
valleys. Snow-birds vanish, and 
instead you may see “the hawk 
spread her wings to the south,” 
whistling over the bare bluffs 
where by-and-bye a hawk’s nest 
will be. Gophers wake up under- 
ground, and stick their smooth 
heads out of their holes again, 
with last year’s familiar piping ; 
and down by the water-side, where 
willows are covered with their 
silver-grey buds, you can watch 
little blue-tits feeding on them, 
generally upside down in their 
own fascinating manner. As soon 
as frosts cease to bind the earth 
at night, the longed-for grass 
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begins to push up and grow; but 
before the first green blade has 
sprung, we are sure to have wel- 
comed the earliest comer of all, 
the Pasque-flower, which is “merry 
spring-time’s harbinger” in the 
North-West. They call it the 
“crocus” here, and Anemone pul- 
satilla is its name among the 
learned, I have heard ; but some- 
how I cannot regard flowers as 
belonging to the Latin races, and 
this one is such a perfect herald 
of Easter that the Easter name 
seems to fit it best. Some time 
in March out of the cold, cold 
earth it comes up into the light, 
and you find its buds standing on 
the prairie, each wrapped up in a 
furry grey coat against the north 
blast. Perhaps for a week the 
shining fur coats are all that can 
be seen, tightly buttoned up; but 
one sunny day the furs open wide, 
and out slip the nestling flowers. 
Oh, how glad we are to see them! 
Hans Andersen would have made 
a pretty fairy tale about the open- 
ing of the Pasque-flowers. Their 
colours are beautiful and delicate 
—all the peculiar cloudy blues of 
the anemone, deepening almost to 
violet, and veined with lilac and 
grey. lLeafless and unattended, 
they come in crowds, in millions ; 
and gleaming all over the prairie 
among the withered, tangled grass, 
they show the fresh young year 
born out of the old one. Many 
richer flowers follow in their time, 
some lovelier; but I think none 
meet with quite the same welcome 
as the Pasque-flowers, which an- 
swer to more than the pleasure of 
the eyes. 

One of the great charms of the 
prairie is, that the flowers grow in 
such masses and myriads over it. 
Until I came here I never knew 
what it was to see as many flowers 
as I could wish all at once. But 
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here,—say it is the month of May; 
May with the fleecy blue and 
white skies, the light - hearted 
breezes blowing, the sad - voiced 
plovers calling, when for a short 
while pools of clear water shine 
here and there over the prairie, 
‘as if,” some one said, “the land 
had opened its eyes to look at the 
sky.” Beautiful duck are resting 
on these pools very often, mallard, 
teal, pintail, and others ; or cattle 
have come for a drink, and stand . 
in groups that call for a Rosa 
Bonheur, making bright reflections 
of themselves on the water. This 
is the time when violets blow; 
blue and grey and golden, they 
come up by thousands in the short 
grass, and at the same time the 
“ shooting-stars ” make long flushes 
of crimson where they stand in 
their regiments, nodding side by 
side. Sometimes a pure white 
one bends like a bride among 
the rest. They are little winged 
flowers, reminding one of cycla- 
mens, but “ American cowslip” is 
their misleading name. 

About the last week in May or 
the first in June it is worth taking 
a long ride to find the forget-me- 
nots which grow in certain high 
spots. One calls forget-me-nots 
blue at home, but the bluest would 
look as pale as skim-milk beside 
these. Enamel or the deepest tur- 
quoise would be dulled by them. 
They shine from the ground like 
gems, and you may see them quite 
a long way off, though they have 
none of the glisten and transpar- 
ency of red and white flowers: 
they shine only from their pure, 
opaque intensity of blue. The 
place where we always go to find 
the first forget-me-nots is called 
“the Ridge,” as though there were 
no other elevation of its kind in 
all this mountain country. It is 
a stony ridge, its top half covered 
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with dwarf poplars and a little 
creeping plant with tasteless red 
berries, the leaves of which Indians 
smoke for tobacco and call kinni- 
kinuick, As you ride up and top 
this ridge, there bursts upon you 
quite suddenly the widest and 
most glorious view that can pos- 
sibly be imagined. The ground at 
your feet falls away to a great 
distance, on your left by a steep 
slope covered with dark willows ; 
there is a long, wide valley with 
stretches of willow and a gleam of 
water, then the ground rises and 
falls for miles in a succession of 
high, curving ridges, for all the 
world as if the earth had broken 
into billows like the sea. Some 
of these land-billows have exactly 
the curve and poise of a sea-wave 
before it breaks on the shore, but 
the cliffs they break against are 
the feet of the Rocky Mountains. 
Nothing could be more splendid 
than the immense chain of the 
Rockies seen from here. They 
rise and rise against the west, and 
from their very roots upwards to 
their shining crowns, you can 
follow the magnificent lines of 
their building,—their vast bases, 
against which the billowing foot- 
hills dwindle to far-seen ripples, 
their towering heights and depths, 
the clefts and ledges piled with 
mountainous weights of snow, the 
jutting cliffs that catch at passing 
clouds, the great hollows that one 
guesses at from clear-cut shadows 
on the snow, and then the final 
glory of their sun-lit crests. So 
high and shining they are, they 
seem like some rampart to the 
world. If you look for a long 
while from here, you are seized 
with a fancy that all the earth is 
rolling towards the west, and there 
is nothing beyond the Rockies ; 
they end the world and meet the 
sky. You lose this idea when you 





are actually between the moun-_ 
tains, for then you can only see 
two or three at a time ; but looking 
at them from this distance on “the 
Ridge,” it possesses you for a 
while, Yet, great as they are, I 
do not think their size is nearly 
so amazing as their beauty. Some 
of these mighty heights are built 
on such mysterious laws of beauty 
that they compel the eye to follow 
and cling to their lines, just as the 
ear follows and strains after sweet 
sounds, with a kind of yearning. 
As to their colouring, it is seldom 
two days alike. I think it is more 
joyous than any other mountain 
colouring I have seen. Though 
the Rockies have their seasons of 
rage, tempest, and fury, they never 
seem to mourn or brood over the 
things between earth and sky, as 
some mountains will. Perhaps 
they are too far away, too near 
the sun. In full sunlight, when 
their great fields of pure snow are 
dazzling the air, shot with silver- 
gleams and crossed by those trans- 
parent blue shadows of the slow- 
sailing clouds, what a stainless 
splendour is on them! I have 
seen them scarcely less beautiful 
on a hot afternoon in midsummer, 
far, far withdrawn into a silvery 
haze, baseless, unsubstantial moun- 
tains, hanging like a picture in 
the sky, just made visible by the 
gleaming of their snows. Another 
wonderful aspect they wear in 
thundery weather, when the high- 
piled, motionless clouds seem rest- 
ing in heavy, gold-rimmed curves 
against the very edges of the 
mountains, which grow every hour 
more deeply, mysteriously blue; 
and there is yet another effect, 
when mountains and sky grow 
faint and pale together in the 
noonday heat, till the sky is al- 
most colourless, and the moun- 
tains are mere outlines of shining 
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lilacand snow. But on the whole, 
I think the commonest aspect of 
the Rockies is also the most 
beautiful—that is, under fresh 
fallen snow and in full sunlight. 
It is no wonder that even living 
out of sight of them, as we do 
among the foothills here, we seem 
to be always conscious of the great 
mountains so close at hand; and 
the constant sight of them on 
one’s ordinary rides and business 
lends a kind of splendour to our 
days. In the sightless hours, too, 
one sometimes wakes aware of 
them in their far-off places— 


‘*Oh, struggling with the darkness all 
the night, 

And visited all night by troops of 
stars.” 


But now it is time to ride down 
from ‘‘the Ridge”: we were sup- 
posed to have ridden up there only 
to look for forget-me-nots in June. 
So many other lovely flowers follow 
the forget-me-nots that the chief 
difficulty is to name them; and 
that is no trifling task when you 
are without botanical knowledge 
of your own, and without books of 
reference, I think the flowers are 
especially puzzling here, because 
many of them are so very like 
some that we know in the old 
country, and yet not exactly the 
same. There is one like a white 
violet, but it grows half a foot 
high ; and one with the smell of a 
bean-flower, but it seems to be a 
yellow lupin ; and one that behaves 
like the little pimpernel, but it is 
as large as a buttercup, and pure 
coral colour. We call it the 
“‘coral-flower” for want of better 
knowledge. The “soldier - lily” 


was also christened at home—an 
upright lily of a splendid scarlet 
that flames through the long grass 
in June. Here, as everywhere, the 
month of June is the rose-month., 
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Then, while prairie larks are piping 
their short, sweet tunes, the prairie 
roses blow in their myriads, white 
and pink, shell pink, blush rose, 
and deep carmine. The bushes 
are low and thick—they have no 
long sprays like the hedge roses at 
home ; but these low rose-thickets 
spread and run wild over the 
prairie, and along the edges of the 
trail you may be driving on, till 
the horses’ feet scatter scented 
rose -leaves as they pass. The 
scent is the most perfect thing 
in the world, very buoyant, very 
sweet, and just perceptibly aro- 
matic. One little bowl of prairie 
roses will scent a whole room, and 
remain sweet after every leaf is 
withered. So the month of June 
is very sweet in the house. With 
July there generally arrives a flood 
of blue and gold. Lupins in every 
shade of blue stand thick up the 
sides of the cowlées. Blue asters, 
short and daisy-like, cover the bare 
and half-grassed places. Golden 
gaillardias, dark-centred, with bril- 
liant fringes, shine like miniature 
suns right and left, high and low, 
everywhere. Tortoiseshell and sul- 
phur-coloured butterflies, and black 
and little tiny blue ones, flitter 
about. Then come the “ harebells 
dim.” Instead of being shy and 
solitary, as they often are at home, 
they come in their thousands—in 
their millions rather: acres of 
harebells and the delicate blue 
flax wave together in the faintest 
breeze, and when the low sun 
strikes over them, if you happen 
to be riding with your face to the 
west, you see them like countless 
drops of light transparently twink- 
ling in the long grass. August 
withers the faint blue flowers, but 
brings instead the fireweed glow- 
ing on every hill and hollow, and 
slender sunflowers clustering in 
the loops of the creek. These 
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dark -eyed single sunflowers are 
among the most uncertain of 
autumn’s daughters. One year 
they are everywhere, the next year 
hardly to be seen. Then sooner 
or later comes the inevitable Sep- 
tember snowstorm, and after that 
you may say good-bye to the wild- 
flowers till next year, and turn 
your attention to shooting prairie 
chicken. 

August and September are the 
best months for camping out, first 
to fish, then to shoot. We like to 
go up into the mountains then. 


But camping is such a varied de-° 


light, or else such a serious busi- 
ness, that it hardly fits into the 
space of this article. I mention it 
because it is one of the chief pleas- 
ures of our life here. 

* What a primitive life!” some 
one will say ; “all animals, flowers, 
and open air. No society, no 
luxury, and no art. It must be 
stagnation.” 

Or else— 

“What an admirable life!” 
some one will say ; ‘‘ work without 
hardship ; exercise, and leisure, a 
civilised yet unconventional life. 
It must be ideal.” 

There will always be some 
people who think that life can be 
made ideal by its circumstances, 
and some who think that it can be 
interesting only by its excitements. 
De gustibus—* the proverb is some- 
thing musty.” However, I am not 
concerned to prove that there is no 
life more enviable than this which 
we lead. I may think so, or I 
may not. But I am concerned to 
show that the common belief about 
a lady’s life on a ranche—that it 
consists necessarily and entirely of 
self-sacrifice and manual labour— 
is a delusion. That it does consist 
of these in hundreds of cases is 
unfortunately true ; and the reason 
why is not far to seek. Many 





people who would think it mad- 
ness to allow a son or daughter of 
their own to marry in England 
without means sufficient to keep 
a single house-servant, are yet 
easily persuaded to allow it in the 
Colonies, because they are told it 
“doesn’t really matter out there.” 
Once convinced that there will be 
no loss of caste, they are satisfied. 
They are too inexperienced in the 
meaning of work, or else too un- 
imaginative to realise that they are 
sending a son and daughter to live 
a life of much harder toil than 
a common labourer and his wife 
would lead in England, with none 
of the labourers’ alleviations of 
familiarity and congenial sur- 
roundings, but probably under 
circumstances which cause them 
to think with envy of the labour- 
ers’ lot at home, and perhaps in a 
climate which makes existence a 
struggle for six months out of the 
twelve. Every one who has visited 
an English colony has seen people 
of gentle birth in this position, and 
has wondered, more or less super- 
ficially, if their life were worth 
living. I cannot pretend to decide 
that question, Only those who 
have had the courage to try the 
life for themselves can say whether 
it is a natural and justifiable one 
or not. There is an obvious dif- 
ficulty in putting the question to 
them. But suppose that sur- 
mounted, I imagine that their 
answers would vary in accordance 
with their conviction of the endur- 
ance of love and the dignity of 
mutual service. Some are but 
imperfectly convinced. And surely 
it requires no great exercise of 
common-sense to realise that life 
cannot be made easy for people 
without money anywhere on this 
globe ; also, that however difficult 
it may appear for a lady to keep 
house without any servant in 
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England, it must be ten times 
harder in a country where she 
cannot call in a charwoman to 
scrub the kitchen-floor, or get 
water by turning a tap. 

But I want to make it plain 
that I am speaking of a lady’s life 
on a ranche, without reference to 
those cases in which a pair of 
young people enter into matrimony 
with their bare hands and the 
labour thereof for sole support. 
Are there not plenty of people 
with small incomes, living busy 
lives and not desiring to live idle 
ones, yet released from drudgery 
or pressing anxiety, with health 
and leisure and capacity for enjoy- 
ment? These are the people who 


ought to be able to find happiness . 


on a ranche in a good country ; 
and if they cannot, they must be 
either strangely stupid or strangely 
unfortunate. I must be allowed 
to take it for granted that the 
ranche-owner is neither a duffer 
nor a “tender-foot,” for the ques- 
tion of his methods and manage- 
ment does not enter into this 
article; yet a certain moderate 
amount of prosperity is necessary 
to happiness. Granted this, what 
is there to prevent a lady from 
enjoying her life on aranche? In 
England, on a narrow income there 
is no such thing as freedom. You 
cannot go where you please, or live 
where you please, or have what 
you please; you cannot join in 
amusements that are really amus- 
ing, because every form of sport 
is expensive; you cannot accept 
pleasant invitations, because you 
cannot return them. And I think 
there would always be a wrangle 
with the cook, a railway journey, 
or a dinner-party lying heavy on 
your mind. But with the same 
income in a country like this, you 
can live on equal terms with your 
neighbours, and all your surround- 
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ings will be entirely in your favour; 
you have only to make the most 
of them. Shooting, fishing, and 
hunting, just the things which 
would bring you to the verge of 
bankruptcy at home, you can en- 
joy here practically for nothing. 
You can have all the horses you 
want to ride or drive. Your 
harness may show a certain dingi- 
ness for lack of the cleaning which 
no one has time to bestow on it; 
and the panels of your ‘‘ democrat ” 
will not be adorned with your 
worshipful crest and motto. But 
then—solacing thought !—neither 
will anybody else’s be. Here all 
our appointments are the very 
simplest that will suffice. Weare 
too utilitarian and labour-saving 
to accumulate more of the extras 
of life than we can help. It is not 
because we are all devoted to a 
high-thinking and low-living ideal ; 
I never found, indeed, that our 
thoughts soared much higher than 
other people’s, though we live so 
largely on stewed apples. It is 
because we lack ‘minions to do 
our bidding”—a much more 
credible reason. This is the coun- 
try in which to find out exactly 
how deep one’s own personal re- 
finement goes, how many dainty 
habits and tastes will survive 
when all the trouble of them has 
devolved upon oneself. At home 
they are a form of unconscious 
self-indulgence ; here they involve 
a principle, and an active one. 

It may be thought that I am 
not describing a life that could 
possibly prove attractive to a 
woman. I can imagine some one 
saying— 

“Tt’s all very well for a man, 
riding and sport and waiting on 
himself—that kind of thing. But 
a@ woman can’t live without some 
sort of social amusement, and maids 
to harry.” 
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Can’t she? Well, I suppose 
women are of different kinds, and 
in Ireland we like sport. I never 
went in for maiming rabbits and 
missing fish myself, but all the 
same I like an eight-hours’ day in 
the open air; and whether it’s 
afoot on the springy heather of an 
Antrim grouse-moor, or riding over 
the slippery long grass of the 
prairie, still I must be glad when I 
see the sun glinting off the barrels 
of a pretty brown gun, or see the 
point of a fishing-rod dip to the 
water in that supple - quivering 
bow which means a lively trout at 
the end of the line. I think even 
a@ woman with no instinctive love 
of sport might come to care for it 
if she lived in the West; but, of 
course, it is. not in the least 
necessary that she should. Be 
she the most domestic creature 
that ever covered up her ears 
“ when the gun went off,” she would 
have here the finest field she could 
desire for the exercise of her 
special gifts. Nowhere else, I 
venture to say, do the domestic 
virtues shine with such peculiar 
lustre as on a ranche. 

Of course the scrupulous house- 
wife must look to receive some 
pretty severe shocks at the out- 
set. She may chance to find, as I 
have done, her best salad-bow] set 
down in the fowl-house with re- 
freshment for the hens, or a white 
tablecloth flapping on a barbed- 
wire fence to dry. Breakfast may 
be late one morning because the 
Chinaman has taken a knife to 
one of the “‘ boys,” and the boy is 
holding him down on a chair in 
the kitchen. But this sort of 
thing only happens during the 
first week or month: after you 
have attained a strength of mind 
to disregard such trifles, they 
cease to occur. Then the notable 
woman begins her reign, and it is 
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a glorious one. Praise and sub- 
mission surround her; soap and 
water scour her path. Rich jams 
and many-coloured cakes own her 
hand, and the long - neglected 
socks her needle. Alas that that 
woman and I are twain! 

Still, besides the idle wife in a 
riding-skirt, and the busy wife 
measuring out things in cups, 
there are other sorts. Some wo- 
men are studious. If they can 
indulge their turn of mind at 
home, well for them ; but perhaps 
it is lucky they do not know how 
much better they could indulge it 
here. Not only that the hours 
are longer and more free from 
interruption, while the solitude 
favours abstraction, but that there 
are so few competing interests, so 
few and simple duties, and no ne- 
cessity at all for that daily divi- 
sion and subdivision of time which 
the making and breaking and re- 
arranging of engagements entails 
on the members of society. It is 
not want of time so much as dis- 
traction which hinders half the 
would-be students; and distrac- 
tion is far from the North-West ! 

Last winter I thought how easy 
it would be to take up a new 
language here, or a course of 
moral science, or the study of 
whist. I meant, how easy to 
some one else,—for I am too hope- 
lessly devoted to old joys and 
favourite authors. I have not yet 
half exhausted the curious plea- 
sures of listening to the old 
harmonies under the new skies. 
I read “ Romeo and Juliet” with 
quite a fresh wonder beside a 
flowery creek where the king- 
birds fluttered. I read Burns’s 
greatest Elegy by the late light 
of a winter afternoon, while the 
snowflakes blew against the win- 
dow-pane ; and the verses seemed 
to glow, each a coal of fire from 
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the poet’s heart. The ‘ Essays of 
Elia’ were sent me last spring in 
two dainty green volumes by the 
kind editor who prepared them 
for issue among the “ Temple 
Olassics.” I would have him to 
know that never did the tender- 
hearted fun, the gleaming, ex- 
quisite irony of Elia so play and 
lighten in my dull wits before. I 
am sure the long, idle evenings by 
the lamp, and the indoor atmos- 
phere, helped in the happy effect. 
Charles Lamb should never be 
read save by lamplight and in 
winter We have so many 
summer authors. When the 
weather was very hot last August, 
and the haymakers hard at work, 
I used to find great refreshment 
in the shady side of a big hay- 
stack, and Bacon’s ‘ History of 
the Reign of Henry VII.’ That 
cold-hearted, able monarch and 
his wiles, as described in easy, 
modulated English by the cold- 
hearted, able historian, had an 
agreebly frigid effect that would 
have been simply wasted in winter. 
Nicold Machiavelli describes, some- 
thing in the same cool way, the riots 
of his hot and foolish Florentines, 
in words that hit their mark like 
pebbles delicately aimed. He too 
is a summer author. But I may 
not transgress into the mazy paths 
of literature. I only mean to say 
this much, that for reading of 
books and pleasures of the mind 
in general, a ranche is the choicest 
place imaginable, 

Still, to every woman there is 
something more attractive than 
the gratifying of her special tastes, 
sporting, literary, or domestic. 
Every woman seeks her vocation, 
and, consciously or not, desires a 
sphere in which to reign and serve, 
a place that no one else could fill, 
her own niche among “‘the polished 
corners of the Temple.” Now the 
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greatest attraction of the West is 
that it offers such scope to the 
woman who really knows her 
métier de femme. 

It is hard to say how far social 
and physical conditions can extend 
their sway against claims of in- 
stinct ; but we all know that the 
present state of things in England 
is somewhat out of joint. Socially 
speaking, women are a drug on the 
market, simply from their exceed- 
ing numbers. They feel it too, 
and try by all kinds of curious 
means to create to themselves new 
standards of value, of importance. 
All this is unnatural and unpleas- 
ant, and it makes the change to a 
country where a woman is, socially 
speaking, a thing of value simply 
as a woman, a very welcome change 
indeed. Of course it may be slightly 
demoralising too, if the woman’s 
vanity should mislead her into 
setting down all the warmth of 
her welcome and the interest she 
arouses to the credit of her own 
charms, instead of to the scarcity 
of her species. But I think the 
most tough-skinned vanity would 
not secure her long from feeling 
the prick of an all-surrounding 
criticism which addresses itself to 
take note of her work and ways 
from very unexpected quarters and 
from unfamiliar points of view, 
but with a keenness of interest 
really less indulgent than the pass- 
ing comment of indifference which 
is all we have to expect at home. 

I sometimes amuse myself by 
imagining certain women I have 
known set down for a time to 
live and learn in the North-West. 
Especially I should like to trans- 
plant here one of those firm be- 
lievers in the natural depravity of 
man and the born superiority of 
woman. She would arrive—the 
woman I mean—with a high pur- 
pose, and very, very kind inten- 
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tions towards her countrymen 
exiled in these wilds. She would 
be all for touching and softening 
and civilising them, poor fellows! 
hardened and roughened as they 
must be by years of hard work 
among wild horny cattle and buck- 
ing horses. Well, that woman 
would have a good deal to learn ; 
and the first of her lessons would 
be, respect for the primitive virtues. 
She has probabiy held them very 
light or taken them almost for 
granted hitherto; courage, honesty, 
and sobriety she has supposed to 
belong to every man of her own 
class by nature, or at least to cost 
him nothing in their exercise. 
Give her the object-lesson of 
young men in this country with 
all the desires and tastes of youth, 
and with recent memories of a life 
of ease, working with a daily self- 
denial, working hard and living 
hard, cheerfully, patiently, and 
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courageously, yet without the least 
notion that they are in any way 
admirable beings, and possibly it 
may occur to that superior woman 
to ask herself if her own life can 
show anything as worthy of honour 
as this daily courage, industry, and 
self-denial ‘—if it might not actu- 
ally profit by the example of the 
poor creature man? How delight- 
ful it would be to see that woman 
in the end touched and softened 
herself, and with a dawning colour 
of modesty about her moral pre- 
tensions! In time she might even 
come to revise some pretty theories 
about the nature and habits of 
men which she has taken on trust 
from Mrs Sarah Grand and her 
like, to compare them with living 
examples, and let experience teach 
her more wholesome views. That 
were “a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” 
Morra O'NEILL. 
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JOHN SPLENDID:! 


THE TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN, AND THE LITTLE WARS OF LORN. 


CHAPTER IX.—INVASION. 


Eieut hours after the beacon 
kindled on Dunchuach, the enemy 
was feeling at the heart of Argile. 

It came out years after, that one 
Angus Macalain, a Glencoe man, a 
branded robber off a respectable 
Water-of-Duglas family, had guided 
the main body of the invaders 
through the mountains of the Ur- 
chy and into our territory. They 
came on in three bands, Alasdair 
MacDonald and the Captain of 
Clanranald (as they called John 
MacDonald, the beast—a scurvy 
knave !), separating at Accurach at 
the forking of the two glens, and 
entering both, Montrose himself 
coming on the rear as a support. 
As if to favour the people of the 
Glens, a thaw came that day with 
rain and mist that cloaked them 
largely from view as they ran for 
the hills to shelter in the sheiling 
bothies. The ice, as I rode up the 
water-side, home to Glen Shira to 
gather some men and dispose my 
father safely, was breaking on the 
surface of the loch and roaring up 
on the shore in the incoming tide. 
It came piling in layers in the 
bays—a most wonderful spectacle ! 
I could not hear my horse’s hooves 
for the cracking and crushing and 
cannonade of it as it flowed in on 
a south wind to the front of the 
Gearran, giving the long curve of 
the land an appearance new and 
terrible, filled as it was far over 
high-water mark with monstrous 
blocks, answering with groans and 
cries to every push of the tide. 

I found the glen wrapped in 


mist, the Gearran hamlet empty 
of people, Maam, Kilblaan, Stuch- 
goy, and Ben Bhuidhe presenting 
every aspect of desolation. A weep- 
ing rain was making sodden all 
about my father’s house when I 
galloped to the door, to find him 
and the sgalag the only ones left. 

The old man was bitter on the 
business. 

* Little I thought,” said he, “to 
see the day when Glen Shira would 
turn tail on an enemy.” 

“Where are they?” I asked, 
speaking of our absent followers ; 
but indeed I might have saved the 
question, for I knew before he told 
me they were up in the corries be- 
tween the mounts, and in the caves 
of Glen Finne. 

He was sitting at a fire that was 
down to its grey ash, a mournful 
figure my heart was vexed to see. 
Now and then he would look about 
him, at the memorials of my mother, 
her chair and her Irish Bible (the 
first in the parish), and a posy of 
withered flowers that lay on a bowl 
on a shelf where she had placed 
them, new cut and fresh, the day 
she took to her deathbed. Her 
wheel, too, stood in the corner, 
with the thread snapped short in 
the heck —a hint, I many times 
thought, at the sundered interests 
of life. 

“TIT suppose we must be going 
with the rest,” I ventured ; “‘there’s 
small sense in biding here to be 
butchered.” 

He fell in a rain of tears, fearing 
nor death nor hardship I knew, but 
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wae at the abandonment of his 
home. I had difficulty in getting 
him to consent to come with me, 
but at last I gave the prospect of 
safety in the town and the com- 
pany of friends there so attractive 
a hue that he consented. So we 
hid a few things under a bruach or 
overhanging brae beside the burn 
behind the house, and having shut 
all the doors—a comical precaution 
against an army, it struck me at the 
time—we rode down to Inneraora, 
to the town house of our relative 
Craignure. 

It was a most piteous commun- 
ity, crowded in every lane and 
pend with men, women, and chil- 
dren dreadful of the worst. All 
day the people had been trooping 
in from the landward parts, flying 
before the rumour of the Athole 
advance down Cladich. For a time 
there was the hope that the in- 
vaders would but follow the old 
Athole custom and plunder as they 
went, sparing unarmed men and 
women ; but this hope we surren- 
dered when a lad came from Carnus 
with a tale of two old men, who 
were weavers there, and a woman, 
nailed into their huts and burned 
to death. 

Had Inneraora been a walled 
town, impregnable, say, as a simple 
Swabian village with a few sconces 
and redoubts, and a few pieces of 
cannon, we old stagers would have 
counselled the holding of it against 
all comers; but it was innocently 
open to the world, its back windows 
looking into the fields, its through- 
going wynds and closes leading 
frankly to the open beallach or 

ass. 

A high and sounding wind had 
risen from the south, the sea got 
in a tumult, the ice-blocks ran like 
sheep before it to the Gearran bay 
and the loch-head. I thought after- 
wards it must be God’s providence 
that opened up for us so suddenly a 
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way of flight from this lamentable 
trap, by the open water now free 
from shore to shore in front of the 
town. Generalling the community 
as if he was a marshal of brigade, 
John Splendid showed me the first 
of his manly quality in his prepara- 
tion for the removal of the women 
and children. He bade the men 
run out the fishing smacks, the 
wherries and skiffs, at the Cadger’s 
Quay, and moving about that fran- 
tic people, he disposed them in 
their several places on the crafts 
that were to carry them over the 
three-mile ferry to Cowal. A man 
born to enterprise and guidance, 
certes! I never saw his equal. He 
had the happy word for all, the 
magic hint of hope, a sober merri- 
ment when needed, sometimes a 
little raillery and laughing, some- 
times (with the old) a farewell in 
the ear. Even the better gentry, 
Sir Donald and the rest, took a 
second place in the management, 
beholding in this poor gentleman 
the human heart that at a pinch is 
better than authority in a gold- 
braided coat. 

By noon we had every bairn and 
woman (but for one-woman I'll 
mention) on their way from the 
shore, poor dears! tossing on the 
turbulent sea, the women weeping 
bitterly for the husbands and sons 
they left, for of men’ there went 
with them but the oldsters, able to 
guide a boat, but’ poorly equipped 
for battling with ‘Irish banditty. 
And my father was among them, 
in the kind hands of his sgalag and 
kinswomen, but in a vague indiffer- 
ence of grief. 

A curious accident, that in the 
grace of God made the greatest dif- 
ference on my after-life, left among 
them that found no place in the 
boats the daughter of Provost 
Brown. She had made every pre- 
paration to go with her father and 
mother, and had her foot on the 
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beam ‘of the boat, when the old 
woman set up a cry for an oe that 
had been forgot in the confusion, 
and was now, likely, crying in the 
solitude of the backlands. It was 
the love-bairn of a dead mother, 
brought up in the kindly Highland 
fashion, free of every girnel and 
kail-pot. Away skirted Betty up 
the causeway of the Cadger’s Quay, 
and in among the lanes, for the 
little one, and (I learned again) she 
found her playing well content 
among puddled snow, chattering 
to herself in the loneliness of yon 
war-menaced town. And she had 
but snatched her up to seek safety 
with her in the boats when the 
full tide of Colkitto’s robbers came 
pelting in under the Arches. They 
cut her off from all access to ihe 
boats by that way, so she turned 
and made for the other end of the 
town, hoping to hail in her father’s 
skiff when he had put far enough 
off shore to see round the point and 
into the second bay. 

We had but time to shout her 
apparent project to her father, when 
we found ourselves fighting hand- 
to-hand against the Irish gentry in 
trews. This was no market-day 
brawl, but a stark assault-at-arms. 
All in the sound of a high wind, 
broken now and then with a rain 
blattering even-down, and soaking 
through tartan and clo dubh, we at 
it for dear life. Of us Clan Camp- 
bell people, gentrice and common- 
ers, and so many of the Lowland 
mechanics of the place as were left 
behind, there would be something 
less than two hundred, for the men 
who had come up the loch-side to 
the summon of the beacons returned 
the way they came when they found 
MacCailein gone, and hurried to 
the saving of wife and bairn. We 
were all well armed with fusil and 
sword, and in that we had some 
advantage of the caterans bearing 
down on us; for they had, for the 
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main part, but rusty matchlocks, 
pikes, billhooks—even bows and 
arrows, antique enough contrivance 
for a time of civilised war! But 
they had hunger and hate for their 
backers, good guidance in their own 
savage fashion from MacDonald, 
and we were fighting on a half 
heart, a body never trained to- 
gether, and stupid to the word of 
command. 

From the first, John took the 
head of our poor defence. He was 
duine-uasail enough, and he had, 
notoriously, the skill that earned 
him the honour, even over myself 
(in some degree), and certainly over 
Sir Donald. 

The town-head fronted the upper 
bay, and between it and the grind- 
ing ice on the shore lay a broad 
track of what might be called es- 
planade, presenting ample space for 
our rencontre. 

“Gentlemen,” cried John, pick- 
ing off a man with the first shot 
from a silver-butted tag he pulled 
out of his waist-belt at the onset, 
“and with your leave, Sir Donald 
(trusting you to put pluck in these 
Low Country shopkeepers), it’s 
Inneraora or Ifrinn for us this time. 
Give them cold steel, and never an 
inch of arm-room for their bills !” 

Forgotten were the boats, behind 
lay all our loves and fortunes—was 
ever Highland heart but swelled 
on such a time? Sturdy black and 
hairy scamps the Irish—never Ger- 
man boor so inelegant—but veno- 
mous in their courage. Score upon 
score of them ran in on us through 
the Arches. Our lads had but one 
shot from the muskets, then into 
them with the dirk and sword. 

“Montrose! Montrose!” cried 
the enemy, even when the blood 
glucked at the thrapple, and they 
twisted to the pain of the knife. 

“ A papist dog!” cried Splendid, 
hard at it on my right, for once a 
zealous Protestant, and he was 
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whisking around him his broad- 
sword like a hazel wand, facing 
half-a-dozen Lochaber-axes. ‘‘ Crua- 
chan, Cruachan!” he sang. And 
we cried the old slogan but once, 
for time pressed and wind was 
dear. 

Sitting cosy in a tavern with a 
friend nowadays, listening to a man 
singing in the cheery way of tav- 
erns, the ditty that the Leckan 
bard made upon this little spulzie, 
I could weep and laugh in turns 
at minding of yon winter's day. 
In the hot stress of it I felt but the 
ardour that’s under all men who wear 
tartan—less a hatred of the men I 
thrust and slashed at with Sir Clay- 
more than a zest in the busy traffic, 
and something of a pride (God help 
me!) in the pretty way my blade 
dirled on the harn-pans of the ras- 
cals. There was one trick of the 
sword I had learned off an old ser- 
geant of pikes in Mackay’s Scots, 
in a leisure afternoon in camp, that 
I knew was alien to every man who 
used the targe in home battles, and 
it served me like a Mull wife’s 
charm. They might be sturdy, 
the dogs, valorous too, for there’s 
no denying the truth, and they 
were gleg, gleg with the target in 
fending, but, man, I found them 
mighty simple to the feint and 
lunge of Alasdair Mor! 

Listening, as I say, to a song 
in a tavern, I’m sad for the stout 
fellows of our tartan who fell that, 
day, and still I could laugh gaily 
at the amaze of the ragged corps 
who found gentlemen before them. 
They pricked at us, for all their 
natural ferocity, with something 
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like apology for marring our fine 
clothes, and when the end came, 
and we were driven back, they left 
the gentlemen of our band to re- 
treat by the pends to the beech- 
wood, and gave their attention to 
the main body of our common 
townsmen. 

We had edged, Splendid and 
Sir Donald and I, into a bit of 
green behind the church, and we 
held a council of war on our next 
move. 

Three weary men, the rain smir- 
ring on our sweating faces, there 
we were. I noticed that a trickle 
of blood was running down my 
wrist, and I felt at the same time 
a beat at the shoulder that gave 
the explanation, and had mind that 
a fellow in the Athole corps had 
fired a pistolet point-blank at me, 
missing me, as I had thought, by 
the thickness of my doublet-sleeve. 

“You've got a cut,” said Sir 
Donald. ‘You have a face like 
the clay.” 

“A bit of the skin off,” said I, 
unwilling to vex good company. 

“We must take to Eas-a-chosain 
for it,” said Splendid, his eyes flash- 
ing wild upon the scene, the gristle 
of his red neck throbbing. 

Smoke was among the haze of the 
rain; from the thatch of the town- 
head houses the wind brought on 
us the smell of burning heather and 
brake and fir-joist. 

“‘ Here’s the lamentable end of 
town Inneraora!” said John, in a 
doleful key. 

And we ran, the three of us, up 
the Fisherland burn-side to the 
wood of Creag Dubh. 


CHAPTER X.—THE FLIGHT TO THE FOREST. 


We made good speed up the 
barn-side, through the fields, and 
into the finest forest that was (or is 


to this day, perhaps) in all the wide 





Highlands. I speak of Creag Dubh, 
great land of majestic trees, home 
of the red-deer, rich with glades 
carpeted with the juiciest grass, and 
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endowed with a cave or two where 
we knew we were safe of a sanctu- 
ary if it came to the worst, and the 
Athole men ran at our heels. It 
welcomed us from the rumour of 
battle with a most salving peace. 
Under the high fir and oak we 
walked in a still and scented air, 
aisles lay about and deep recesses, 
the wind sang in the tops and in 
the vistas of the trees, so that it 
minded one of Catholic kirks fre- 
quented otherwhere. We sped up 
by the quarries and through Eas-a- 
chosain (that little glen so full of 
fondest memorials for all that have 
loved and wandered), and found our 
first resting-place in a cunning little 
hold on an eminence looking down 
on the road that ran from the town 
to Coillebhraid mines. Below us 
the hillside dipped three or four 
hundred feet in a sharp slant bushed 
over with young darach wood ; be- 
hind us hung a tremendous rock 
that few standing upon would think 
had a hollow heart. Here was our 
refuge, and the dry and stoury alleys 
of the fir-wood we had traversed 
gave no clue of our track to them 
that might hunt us. 

We made a fire whose smoke 
curled out at the back of the cave 
into a linn at the bottom of a fall 
the Fisherland burn has here, and 
had there been any to see the reek 
they would have thought it but the 
finer spray of the thawed water ris- 
ing among the melting ice-lances. 
We made, too, couches of fir- 
branches—the springiest and most 


wholesome of beds in lieu of heather ' 


or gall, and laid down our weari- 
ness as a soldier would relinquish 
his knapsack, after John Splendid 
had bandaged my wounded shoulder. 

In the cave of Eas-a-chosain we 
lay for more days than I kept count 
of, I immovable, fevered with my 
wound, Sir Donald my nurse, and 
John Splendid my provider. They 
kept keen scrutiny on the road be- 
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low, where sometimes they could 
see the invaders passing in bands 
in their search for scattered town- 
ships or crofts. 

On the second night John ven- 
tured into the edge of the town to 
see how fared Inneraora and to seek 
provand. He found the place like 
a fiery cross—burned to char at the 
ends, and only the mid of it—the 
solid Tolbooth and the gentle houses 
—left to hint its ancient pregnancy. 
A corps of Irish had it in charge 
while their comrades scoured the 
rest of the country, and in the 
dusk John had an easy task to find 
brandy in the cellars of Craignure 
(the invaders never thought of seek- 
ing a cellar for anything more 
warming than peats), a boll of meal 
in handfuls here and there among 
the meal-girnels of the commoner 
houses that lay open to the night, 
smelling of stale hearth-fires, and 
harried. 

To get fresh meat was a matter 
even easier, though our guns we 
dare not be using, for there were 
blue hares to snare, and they who 
have not taken fingers to a roasted 
haunch of badger harried out of his 
hiding with a club have fine feeding 
yet to try. The good Gaelic soldier 
will eat, sweetly, crowdy made in 
his brogue—how much better off 
were we with the stout and well- 
fired oaten cakes that this Highland 
gentleman made on the flagstone in 
front of our cave-fire ! 

Never had a wounded warrior a 
more rapid healing than I. ‘“ Rui- 
gidh an ro-ghiullach air an ro- 
ghalar” —good nursing will over- 
come the worst disease, as our an- 
tique proverb says ; and I had the 
best of nursing and but a baggage- 
master’s wound after all. By the 
second week I was hale and hearty. 
We were not uncomfortable in our 
forest sanctuary; we were well 
warmed by the perfumed roots of 
the candle-fir; John Splendid’s 
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foraging was richer than we had 
on many a campaign, and a pack 
of cards lent some solace to the 
heaviest of our hours. To our im- 
prisonment we brought even a touch 
of scholarship. Sir Donald was a 
student of Edinburgh College — 
a Master of Arts—learned in the 
moral philosophies, and he and I 
discoursed most gravely of many 
things that had small harmony with 
our situation in that savage foe- 
haunted countryside.| 

To these, our learned discourses, 
John Splendid would list with an 
impatient tolerance, finding in the 
most shrewd saying of the old 
scholars we dealt with but a para- 
phrase of some Gaelic proverb or 
the roundabout expression of his 
own views on life and mankind. 

“Tuts! tuts!” he would ery, “I 
think the dissensions of you two are 
but one more proof of the folly of 
book-learning. Your minds are not 
your own, but the patches of other 
people’s bookish duds. A keen eye, 
a custom of puzzling everything to 
its cause, a trick of balancing the 
different motives of the human heart, 
get John M‘Iver as close on the 
bone when it comes to the bit. 
Every one of the scholars you are 
talking of had but my own chance 
(maybe less, for who sees more than 
a Cavalier of fortune ?) of witnessing 
the real true facts of life. Did they 
live to-day poor and hardy, biting 
short at an oaten bannock to make 
it go the farther, to-morrow gorging 
on fat venison and red rich wine? 
Did they parley with cunning law- 
yers, cajole the boor, act the valor- 
ous on a misgiving heart, guess at 
the thought of man or woman 
oftener than we do? Did ever you 
find two of them agree on the finer 
points of their science? Never the 
bit!” 

We forgave him his heresies for 
the sake of their wit, that I but 
poorly chronicle, and he sang us 





wonderful Gaelic songs that had all 
of that same wisdom he bragged of 
—no worse, I’l] allow, than the wis- 
dom of print; not all love-songs, 
laments, or such naughty ditties as 
you will hear to-day, but the poetry 
of the more cunning bards. Our 
cavern, in its inner recesses, filled 
with the low rich chiming of his 
voice; his face, and hands, and 
whole body took part in the music. 
In those hours his character bor- 
rowed just that touch of sincerity 
it was in want of at ordinary times, 
for he was one of those who need 
trial and trouble to bring out their 
better parts. 

We might have been happy, we 
might have been content, living 
thus in our cave the old hunter’s 
life ; walking out at early mornings 
in the adjacent parts of the wood 
for the wherewithal to breakfast ; 
rounding in the day with longer 
journeys in the moonlight, when 
the shadows were crowded with the 
sounds of night bird and beast ;—we 
might have been happy, I say, but 
for the thinking of our country’s 
tribulation. Where were our friends 
and neighbours? Who were yet 
among the living? How fared our 
kin abroad in Cowal or fled farther 
south to the Rock of Dunbarton? 
These restless thoughts came oftener 
to me than to my companions, and 
many’s the hour I spent in woeful 
pondering in the alleys of the wood. 

At last it seemed the Irish who 
held the town were in a sure way 
to discover our hiding if we remained 
any longer there. Their provender 
was running low, though they had 
driven hundreds of head of cattle 
before them down the Glens; the 
weather hardened to frost again, 
and they were pushing deeper into 
the wood to seek for bestial. It 
was full of animals we dare not 
shoot, but which they found easy 
to the bullet ; red-deer with horns 
—even at three years old—stunted 
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to knobs by a constant life in the 
shade and sequestration‘ of the trees 
they threaded their lives through, or 
dun-bellied fallow-deer unable to 
face the blasts of the exposed hills, 
light-coloured yeld hinds and horn- 
less “ heaviers” (or winterers) the 
size of oxen. A flock or two of wild 
goat, even, lingered on the upper 
slopes towards Ben Bhrec, and they 
were down now browsing in the 
ditches beside the Marriage Tree. 

We could see little companies of 
the enemy come closer and closer 
on our retreat each day—attracted 
up the side of the hill from the 
road by birds and beast that found 
cover under the young oaks. 

“We'll have to be moving before 
long,” said Sir Donald, ruefully 
looking at them one day—-so close 
at hand that we unwittingly had 
our fingers round the dirk-hilts. 

He had said the true word. 

It was the very next day that an 
Irishman, bending under a bush to 
lift a hedgehog that lay sleeping its 
winter sleep tightly rolled up in 
grass and bracken, caught sight of 
the narrow entrance to our cave. 
Our eyes were on him at the time, 
and when he came closer we fell 
back into the rear of our dark retreat, 
thinking he might not push his 
inquiry further. 

For onee John Splendid’s cunning 
forsook him in the most ludicrous 
way. “I could have stabbed him 
where he stood,” he said afterwards, 
“for I was in the shadow at his 
elbow ;” but he forgot that the fire 
whose embers glowed red within 
the cave would betray its occupa- 
tion quite as well as the sight of its 
occupants, and that we were dis- 
covered only struck him when the 
man, after but one glance in, went 
bounding down the hill to seek for 
aid in harrying this nest of ours. 

It was “ Bundle and Go” on the 
bagpipes. We hurried to the top 
of the hill and along the ridge just 
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inside the edge of the pines in the 
direction of the Aora, apprehensive 
that at every step we should fall 
upon bands of the enemy; and if 
we did not come upon themselves, 
we came upon numerous enough 
signs of their employment. Little 
farms lay in the heart of the forest 
of Creag Dubh,—or rather more on 
the upper edge of it,—their fields 
scalloped into the wood, their hills 
a part of the mountains that divide 
Loch Finne from Lochow. To-day 
their roof-trees lay humbled on the 
hearth, the gable-walls stood black 
and eerie, with the wind piping 
between the stones, the cabars or 
joists held charred ends to heaven, 
like poor martyrs seeking mercy. 
Nothing in or about these once 
happy homesteads, and the perti- 
nents and pendicles near them, had 
been spared by the robbers. 

But we had no time for weeping 
over such things as we sped on 
our way along the hillside for 
Dunchuach, the fort we knew im- 
pregnable and sure to have safety 
for us if we could get through 
the cordon that was bound to be 
round it. 

It was a dull damp afternoon, an 
interlude in the frost, chilly and 
raw in the air, the forest filled 
with the odours of decaying leaves 
and moss. <A greater part of our 
way lay below beechwood neither 
thick nor massive, giving no pro- 
tection from the rain to the soil 
below it, so that we walked noisily 
and uncomfortably in a mash of 
rotten vegetation. We were the 
length of the Cherry Park, moving 
warily, before our first check came. 
Here, if possible, it were better we 
should leave the wood and cut 
across the mouth of the Glen to Dun- 
chuach on the other side. But there 
was no cover to speak of in that case. 
The river Aora, plopping and cry- 
ing on its hurried way down, had to 
be crossed, if at all, by a wooden 
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bridge, cut at the parapets in the 
most humorous and useless way in 
embrasures, every embrasure flanked 
by port-holes for musketry—a laugh- 
able pretence about an edifice in it- 
self no stronger against powder than 
a child’s toy. 

On the very lowest edges of the 
wood, in the shade of a thick 
plump of beech, strewed generously 
about the foot by old bushes of 
whin and bramble, we lay at last 
studying the open country before 
us, and wondering how we should 
win across it to the friendly shelter 
of Dunchuach. Smoke was rising 
from every chimney in the castle, 
which, with its moat and guns, and 
its secret underground passage to 
the seashore, was safe against sur- 
prises or attacks through all this 
disastrous Antrim occupation. But 
an entrance to the castle was be- 
yond us; there was nothing for it 
but Dunchuach, and it cheered us 
wonderfully too, that from the fort 
there floated a little stream of do- 
mestic reek, white-blue against the 
leaden grey of the unsettled sky. 

‘“‘ Here we are, dears, and yonder 
would we be,” said John, digging 
herb-roots with his knife and 
chewing them in an abstraction of 
hunger, for we had been disturbed 
at a meal just begun to. 

I could see a man here and there 
between us and the lime-kiln we 
must pass on our way up Dun- 
chuach. I confessed myself in as 
black a quandary as ever man ex- 
perienced. As for Sir Donald— 
good old soul!—he was now, as 
always, unable to come to any 
conclusion except such as John 
Splendid helped him to. 

We lay, as I say, in the plump, 
each of us under his bush, and the 
whole of us overhung a foot or two 
by a brow of land bound together 
by the spreading beech-roots. To 
any one standing on the bruach we 
were invisible, but a step or two 





would bring him round to the foot 
of our retreat and disclose the three 
of us. 

The hours passed, with us en- 
sconced there—every hour the 
length of a day to our impatience 
and hunger; but still the way be- 
fore was barred, for the coming 
and going of people in the valley 
was unceasing. We had talked at 
first eagerly in whispers, but at last 
grew tired of such unnatural dis- 
course, and began to sleep in 
snatches for sheer lack of anything 
else to do. It seemed we were 
prisoned there till nightfall at 
least, if the Athole man who found 
our cave did not track us to our 
hiding. 

I lay on the right of my two 
friends, a little more awake, per- 
haps, than they, and so I was the 
first to perceive a little shaking of 
the soil, and knew that some one 
was coming down upon our hiding. 
We lay tense, our breathing caught 
at the chest, imposing on ourselves 
a stillness that swelled the noises 
of nature round about us—the wind, 
the river, the distant call of the 
crows—to a most clamorous and 
appalling degree. 

We could hear our visitor breath- 
ing as he moved about cautiously 
on the stunted grass above us, and 
so certain seemed discovery that we 
had our little black knives lying 
naked along our wrists. 

The suspense parched me at the 
throat till I thought the rasping of 
my tongue on the roof of my palate 
seemed like the scraping of a heath- 
brush in a wooden churn. Unseen 
we were, we knew; but it was 
patent that the man above us would 
be round in front of us at any 
moment, and there we were to his 
plain eyesight! He was within 
three yards of a steel death, even 
had he been Fin MacCoul ; but the 
bank he was standing on—or lying 
on, as we learned again—crumbled 
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at the edge and threw him among 
us in a different fashion from that 
we had looked for. 

My fingers were on his throat 
before I saw that we had for our 
visitor none other than young Mac- 
Lachlan. 

He had his sgian dubh almost at 
my stomach before our mutual rec- 
ognition saved the situation. 

“You're a great stranger,” said 
John Splendid, with a fine pretence 
at more coolness than he felt, “and 
yet I thought Cowal side would be 
more to your fancy than real Argile 
in this vexatious time.” 

“T wish to God I was on Cowal 
side now!” said the lad, ruefully. 
“At this minute I wouldn’t give a 
finger-length of the Loch Eck road 
for the whole of this rich strath.” 

**T don’t suppose you were forced 

over here,” I commented. 
* “As well here in one way as 
another,” he said. ‘I suppose you 
are unaware that Montrose and 
MacDonald have overrun the whole 
country. They have sacked and 
burned the greater part of Cowal ; 
they have gone down as far as 
Knapdale. I could have been in 
safety with my own people (and 
the bulk of your Inneraora people 
too) by going to Bute or Dunbarton, 
but I could hardly do that with 
my kinsfolk still hereabouts in 
difficulties.” 

“Where, where?” I cried; ‘and 
who do you mean?” 

He coughed in a sort of confu- 
sion, I could see, and said he spoke 
of the Provost and his family. 

“ But the Provost’s gone, man!” 
said I, “and his family too.” 

“My cousin Betty is not gone 
among them,” said he; “she’s either 
in the castle yonder—and I hope to 
God she is—or a prisoner to the 
MacDonalds, or P 





| “The Worst Curse on their 
tribe!” cried John Splendid, in a 
fervour. 
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Betty, it seemed, from a narrative 
that gave me a stound of anguish, 
had never managed to join her 
father in the boats going over to 
Cowal the day the MacDonalds 
attacked the town. Terror had 
seemingly sent her, carrying the 
child, away behind the town; for 
though her father and others had 
put ashore again at the south bay, 
they could not see her, and she 
was still unfound when the triumph 
of the invader made flight needful 
again. 

“Her father would have bided 
too,” said MacLachlan, “ but that 
he had reason to believe she found 
the safety of the castle. Lying off 
the quay when the fight was on, 
some of the people in the other 
boats saw a woman with a bundle 
run up the riverside to the back of 
the castle garden, and there was 
still time to get over the draw-brig 
then.” 

MacLachlan himself had come 
round by the head of the loch, and 
by going through the Barrabhreac 
wood and over the shoulder of Dun- 
torval, had taken Inneraora on the 
rear flank. He had lived several 
days in a bothy above the Beannan 
on High Balantyre, and, like our- 
selves, depended on his foraging 
upon the night and the luck of the 
woods. 

We lay among the whins and 
bramble undisturbed till the dusk 
came on. The rain had stopped, a 
few stars sedately decked the sky. 
Bursts of laughing, the cries of 
comrades, bits of song, came on the 
air from the town where the Irish 
caroused. At last between us and 
Dunchuach there seemed to be 
nothing to prevent us venturing on 
if the bridge was clear. 

“Tf not,” said Sir Donald, “here’s 
a doomed old man, for I know no 
swimming.” 

“ There’s Edinburgh for you, 
and a gentleman’s education !” said 
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John Splendid, with a dry laugh ; 
and he added, “But I daresay I 
could do the swimming for the 
both of us, Sir Donald. I have 
carried my accoutrements dry over a 
German river ere now, and I think 
I could convey you safe over yon 
bit burn even if it were not so shal- 
low above the bridge as I expect 
it is after these long frosts.” 

‘IT would sooner force the bridge 
if ten men held it,” said MacLachlan. 
“‘T have a Highland hatred of the 
running stream, and small notion 
to sleep a night in wet tartan.” 

John looked at the young fel- 
low with a struggle for tolerance. 
“Well, well,” he said; “ we have 
all a touch of the fop in our youth.” 

“True enough, you're not so 
young as you were once,” put in 
MacLachlan, with a sly laugh. 

“Tm twenty at the heart,” cried 
John,—‘‘at the heart, man,—and 
do my looks make me more than 
twice that age? I can sing you, or 
run you, or dance you. What I 
thought was that at your age I was 
dandified too about my clothing. 
I'll give you the benefit of believ- 
ing that it’s not the small discom- 
fort of a journey in wet tartan you 
vex yourself over. Have we not— 
we old campaigners of Lumsden’s— 
soaked our plaids in the running 
rivers of Low Germanie, and rolled 
them round us at night to make 
our hides the warmer, our sleep the 
snugger? Oh, the old days! Oh, 
the stout days! God’s name, but 
I ken one man who wearies of these 
tame and comfortable times !” 

‘Whether or not,” said Sir 
Donald, anxious to be on, “ I wish 
the top of Dunchuach was under 
our brogues.” 

** Allons, mes amis, then,” said 
John, and out we set. 

Out we went, and we sped swiftly 
down to the bridge, feeling a sense 
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of safety in the dark and the sound 
of the water that mourned in a 
hollow way under the wooden 
cabars. There was no sentinel, 
and we crossed dry and safely. On 
the other side, the fields, broken 
here and there by dry-stone dykes, 
a ditch or two, and one long thicket 
of shrubs, rose in a gentle ascent to 
the lime-kiln. We knew every foot 
of the way as ’twere in our own 
pockets, and had small difficulty in 
pushing on in the dark. The night, 
beyond the kiln and its foreign 
trees, was clamorous with the call 
of white-horned owls, sounding so 
human sometimes that it sent the 
heart vaulting and brought us to 
pause in a flurried cluster on the 
path that we followed closely as it 
twisted up the hill. 

However, we were in luck’s way 
for once. Never a creature chal- 
lenged our progress until we landed 
at the north wall of the fort, and 
crouching in the rotten brake, cried, 
“ Gate, oh!” to the occupants. 

A stir got up within; a torch 
flared on the wall, and a voice asked 
our tartan and business. 

“‘Ts that you, Para Mor?” cried 
John Splendid. “It’s a time for 
short ceremony. Here are three 
or four of your closest friends ter- 
ribly keen to see the inside of a 
wall.” 

‘‘ Barbreck, ist?” cried Para 
Mor, holding the flambeau over 
his head that he might look down 
on us. 

‘¢Who’s that with the red tartan?” 
he asked, speaking of MacLachlan, 
whose garments shone garish in 
the light beside our dull Campbell 
country war-cloth. 

*‘Condemn your parley, Para 
Mor,” cried Sir Donald; ‘‘it’s young 
MacLachlan,—open your doors !” 

And the gate in a little swung 
on its hinges to pass us in. 
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CHAPTER XI.—ON BENS OF WAR. 


This mount of Dunchuach, on 
which we now found ourselves 
ensconced, rises in a cone shape to 
a height of about eight hundred 
feet, its bottom being but a matter 
of a quarter-mile from the castle 
door. It is wooded to the very 
nose, almost, except for the precip- 
itous sgornach or scaur, that, seen 
from a distance, looks like a red 
wound on the face of it. The 
fort, a square tower of extraordin- 
arily stout masonry, with an emin- 
ent roof, had a sconce with escarp- 
ment round it, placed on the very 
edge of the summit. Immediately 
behind Dunchuach is Duntorvil, 
its twin peak, that, at less distance 
than a shout will carry, lifts a 
hundred feet higher on the north. 
The two hills make, indeed, but 
one, in a manner of talking, except 
for this hundred feet of a hollow 
worn by a burn lost midway in 
long sour grasses. It had always 
been a surprise to me that Argile’s 
grandfather, when he set the fort 
on the hill, chose the lower of the 
two eminences, contrary to all good 
guidance of war. But if he had 
not full domination on Dunchuach, 
he had, at any rate, a fine prospect. 
I think, in all my time, I have 
never witnessed a more pleasing 
scene than ever presents itself in 
clear weather from the brow of this 
peak. Loch Finne — less, as the 
whim of the fancy might have it, 
a loch than a noble river —runs 
south in a placid band; the Cowal 
hills rise high on the left, bare but 
of heather and gall; in front Argile, 
green with the forest of Creag Dubh, 
where the stag bays in the gloam- 
ing. For miles behind the town 
and castle lies a plain, flat and 
rich, growing the most lush crops. 
The town itself, that one could 
almost throw a stone down on, 





looks like a child’s toy. And away 
to the north and west the abundant 
hills, rising higher and higher— 
sprinkled here and there with spots 
of moor loch. 

The fort this night was held by 
a hundred men of the body called 
the Marquis his Halberdiers, a 
corps of antique heroes whose 
weapon for ordinary was the Loch- 
aber twagh or axe, a pretty instru- 
ment on a parade of state, but 
small use, even at close quar- 
ters, with an enemy. They had 
skill of artillery, however, and few 
of them but had a Highlander’s 
training in the use of the broad- 
sword. Besides two culverins 
mounted on the less precipitous 
side of the hill— which was the 
way we came—they had smaller 
firearms in galore on the sconce, 
and many kegs of powder disposed 
in a recess or magazine at the base 
of the tower. To the east of the 
tower itself, and within the wall of 
the fort (where now is but an old 
haw-tree), was a governor’s house 
perched on the sheer lip of the hill, 
so that, looking out at its win- 
dow, one could spit farther than 
a musket-ball would carry on the 
level. 

We were no sooner in than Mac- 
Lachlan was scenting round and 
into this little house. He came 
out crestfallen, and went over to 
the group of halberdiers, who were 
noisily telling their story to myself 
and Splendid. 

“ Are no people here but men?” 
he asked Para Mor, who was ser- 
geant of the company, and to all 
appearance in charge of the place. 

He caught me looking at him in 
some wonder, and felt bound, seem- 
ingly, to explain himself. 

“T had half the hope,” said he, 
“that my cousin had come here ; 
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but she’ll be in the castle after all, 
as her father thought.” 

John Splendid gave me the 
pucker of an eye and a line of 
irony about the edge of his lips, 
that set my blood boiling. I was 
a foolish and ungoverned creature 
in those days of no-grace. I cried 
in my English, ‘‘One would think 
you had a goodman’s interest in 
this bit girl.” 

MacLachlan leered at me with a 
most devilish light in his black 
eyes, and said, ‘ Well, well, I 
might have even more. Marriage, 
they say, makes the sweetest woman 
wersh. But I hope you'll not 
grudge me, my dear Elrigmore, 
some anxiety about my own rela- 
tives.” 

The fellow was right enough 
(that was the worst of it), for a 
cousin’s a cousin in the friendly 
North ; but I found myself for the 
second time since I came home 
grudging him the kinship to the 
Provost of Inneraora’s daughter. 

That little tirravee passed, and 
we were soon heartily employed 
on a supper that had to do duty 
for two meals. We took it at a 
rough table in the tower, lighted 
by a flambeau, that sent sparks 
flying like pigeons, into the sombre 
height of the building, which tap- 
ered high overhead as a lime-kiln 
upside down. From this retreat 
we could see the proof of knavery 
in the villages below. Far down 
on Knapdale, and back in the re- 
cesses of Lochow, were burning 
homes, to judge from the blotched 
sky. 

Dunchuach had never yet been 
attacked, but that was an experi- 
ence expected at any hour, and its 
holders were ready for it. They 
had disposed their guns round the 
wall in such a way as to command 
the whole gut between the hills, 
and consequently the path up from 
the glens. The town side of the 





fort wall, and the east side, being 
on the sheer face (almost) of the 
rock, called for no artillery. 

It was on the morning of the 
second day there that our defence 
was put to the test by a regiment 
of combined Irish and Athole men. 
The day was misty, with the frost 
in a hesitancy, a raw gowsty air 
sweeping over the hills. Para Mor, 
standing on the little north bas- 
tion or ravelin, as his post of ser- 
geant always demanded, had been 
crooning a ditty and carving a 
scroll with his hunting-knife on a 
crook he would maybe use when 
he got back to the tack where his 
home was in ashes and his cattle were 
far to seek, when he heard a crackle 
of bushes at the edge of the wood 
that almost reached the hill-top, but 
falls short for lack of shelter from 
the sinister wind. In a second a 
couple of scouts in dirty red and 
green tartans, with fealdags or pleat- 
less kilts on them instead of the 
better class philabeg, crept cannily 
out into the open, unsuspicious 
that their position could be seen 
from the fort. 

Para Mor stopped his song, pro- 
jected his firelock over the wall as 
he ducked his body behind it— 
all but an eye and shoulder—and, 
with a hairy cheek against the 
stock, took aim at the foremost. 
The crack of the musket sounded 
odd and moist in the mist, failing 
away in a dismal slam that carried 
but a short distance, but it was 
enough to rouse Dunchuach. 

We took the wall as we stood,— 
myself, I remember me, in my kilt, 
with no jacket, and my shirt-sleeves 
rolled up to the shoulder ; for I had 
been putting the stone, a pleasant 
Highland pastime, with John 
Splendid, who was similarly dis- 
accoutred. 

“All the better for business,” 
said he, though the raw wind, as we 
lined the wall, cut like sharp steel. 
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Para Mor’s unfortunate gentleman 
was the only living person to see 
when we looked into the gut, and 
he was too little that way to say 
much about. Para had fired for 
the head, but struck lower, so that 
the scout writhed to his end with 
a red-hot coal among his last morn- 
ing’s viands. 

Long after, it would come back 
to me, the oddity of that spectacle 
in the hollow—a man in a red feal- 
dag, with his hide-covered buckler 
grotesquely flailing the grass, he, 
in the Gaelic custom, making a great 
moan about his end, and a pair of 
bickering rooks cawing away heart- 
ily as if it was no more than a sheep 
in the throes of braxy. 

After a little the moan of the 
MacDonald stopped, the crows 
slanted down to the loch-side, 
stillness came over the place. We 
talked in whispers, sped about the 
walls on the tiptoes of our brogues, 
and peered wonderingly down to 
the edge of the wood. Long we 
waited and wearily, and by-and-by 
who came out high on the shoulder 
of Duntorvil but a band of the 
enemy, marching in good order 
for the summit of that paramount 
peak ? 

“T hope to God they have no 
large pieces with them yonder,” said 
John; “for they’ll have a coign 
there to give us trouble if once 
they get mother of muskets in 
train.” 

But, fortunately for us, no artil- 
lery ever came to Duntorvil. 

Fully two hundred of the enemy 
massed on the hill, commanded by 
a squat officer in breeks and wear- 
ing a peruke Anglice, that went 
oddly with his tartan plaid. He 
was the Master of Clanranald, we 
learned anon, a cunning person, 
whose aim was to avail himself of 
the impetuousness of the kilts he 
had in his corps. Gaels on the 
attack, as he knew, are omnipotent 
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as God’s thunderbolts: give them a 
running start at a foe, with no 
waiting, and they might carry the 
gates of hell against the Worst 
One and all his clan; on a stand- 
ing defence where coolness and dis- 
cipline are wanted they have less 
splendid virtues. Clanranald was 
well aware that to take his regiment 
all into the hollow where his scout 
was stiffening was not only to expose 
them to the fire of the fort without 
giving them any chance of quick 
reply, but to begin the siege off 
anything but the bounding shoe- 
sole the Highlander has the natural 
genius for. What he devised was 
to try musketry at long range (and, 
to shorten my tale, that failed), then 
charge down the one summit, over 
the rushy gut, and up the side of 
Dunchuach, disconcerting our aim 
and bringing his men in on their 
courageous heat. 

We ran back our pieces through 
the gorge of the bastions, wheeled 
them in on the terre-plein back 
from the wall, and cocked them 
higher on their trunnions to get 
them in train for the opposite peak. 

* Boom!” went the first gun, and 
a bit of brown earth spat up to the 
left of the enemy, low by a dozen 
paces. 

A silly patter of poor musketry 
made answer, but their bullets 
might as well have been aimed at 
snipe for all the difference it made 
to us: they came short or spattered 
against our wall. We could hear 
the shouts of the foe, and saw 
their confusion as our third gun 
sent its message into the very heart 
of them. 

Then they charged Dunchuach. 

Our artillery lost its value, and 
we met them with fusil and caliver. 

They came on in a sort of echelon 
of four companies, close ordered, 
and not as a more skilly commander 
would make them, and the leading 
company took the right. The rushy 
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grass met them with a swish as 
they bounded over it like roebucks, 
so fast that our few score of muskets 
made no impression on them until 
they were climbing up the steep 
brae that led to our walls. 

Over a man in a minority, wait- 
ing, no matter how well ensconced, 
the onslaught of numbers carried 
on the wings of hate, there comes a 
strange feeling—I’ll never deny it 
—a sort of qualm at the pit of the 
stomach, a notion to cry “’Cavi!” 
and turn atail disgraceful. I felt it 
but for a second, and then I took 
to my old practice of making a per- 
sonal foe of one particular man in 
front of me. This time I chose a 
lieutenant or sergeant of the Mac- 
Donalds (by his tartan), a tall lean 
rascal, clean shaved, in trews and 
a tight-fitting cota gearr or short 
coat, with an otter-skin cap on his 
head, the otter-tail still attached 
and dangling behind like a Low- 
lander’s queue. He was striding 
along zealfully, brandishing his 
sword, and disdaining even to take 
off his back the bull-hide targe, 
though all his neighbours kept 
theirs in front of them on the left 
arm. 
“You have wrecked honest 
homes!” I argued with him in 
my mind. ‘ You put the torch to 
the widow’s thatch, you have driven 
the cattle from Elrigmore, and what 
of a girl with dark eyes like the 
sloe? Fancy man, man of my 
fancy! Oh! here’s the end of your 
journey !” 

Our assailants, after their usual 
custom, dropped their pieces, such 
as had them, when they had fired 
the first shot, and risked all on the 
push of the target and the slash of 
the broad brand, confident even 
that our six or seven feet of escarp- 
ment would never stay their onset 
any time to speak of. An abattis 
or a fosse would have made this 
step futile; but as things were, it 


was not altogether impossible that 
they might surmount our low wall. 
Our advantage was that the terre- 
plein on which we stood was three 
or four feet higher than they were 
at the outer side of the wall, apart 
from the fact that they were poised 
precariously on a steep brae. We 
leaned calmly over the wall and 
spat at them with pistols now and 
then as they ran up the hill, with 
Clanranald and some captains cry- 


ing them on at the flank or middle. . 


In the plain they left a piper who 
had naturally not enough wind to 
keep his instrument going and face 
the hill at the same time. He 
strode up and down in the deadliest 
part of the valley where a well- 
sent musket-ball would never lose 
him, and played a tune they call 
“The Galley of the Waves,” a 
Stewart rant with a hint of the zest 
of the sea in it. Nobody thought 
of firing at him, though his work 
was an encouragement to our foes, 
and anon the hill-tops rang with 
a duel of pibrochs between him and 
a lad of our garrison, who got round 
on the top of the wall near the 
governor’s house and strutted high- 
shoulderedly up and down, blasting 
at the good braggart air of ‘‘ Baile 
Inneraora.” 

Those snorting, wailing, warring 
pipes mingled oddly with the shout 
of the fighting men, who had ways 
of battle new to me in practice 
though they were in a sense my 
own countrymen. Gaelic slogans 
and maledictions they shouted, and 
when one of them fell in the mob, 
his immediate comrades never failed 
to stop short in their charge and 
coolly rob him of a silver button off 
his coat, or a weapon if it seemed 
worth while. 

In a little they were soon 
clamouring against our wall. We 
laughed and progged them off with 
the long-handed axes to get free 
play with the fusils, and one after 
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another of them fell off, wounded 
or dead. 

“This is the greatest folly ever 
I saw,” said Sir Donald, wiping his 
brow with a bloody hand. 

‘‘T wish I was sure there was no 
trick in it,” said John. He was 
looking around him and taking a 
tug at his belt, that braced him by 
a couple of holes. Then he spat, 
for luck, on a ball he dropped into 
his fusil, said a Glassary charm on 
it as he rammed home the charge 
and brought the butt to his cheek, 
aiming at a white-faced Irisher with 
a leathern waistcoat, who fell back- 
ward into a dub of mud and stirred 
no more. 

“Four!” said John; “I could 
scarcely do better with my own 
French fusil Mairi Og.” 

The enemy drew off at a com- 
mand of their captain, and into the 
edge of the wood that came up on 
the left near our summit. We lost 
our interest in them for a time, 
watching a man running up the 
little valley from the right, above 
Kilmalieu. He came on, waving 
his arms wildly and pointing ahead ; 
but though he was plain to our 
view, he was out of sight of the 
enemy on the left. 

A long black coat hampered his 
movements, and he looked gawky 
enough, stumbling through the 
rushes. 

“Tf I didn’t think the inside of 
Castle Inneraora was too snug to 
quit for a deadly hillside,” said 
John, “I could believe yon was 
our friend the English minister.” 

“The English minister sure 
enough,” said half-a-dozen beside 
us. 
“Here’s ill-luck for us then!” 
cried John, with irony. “He'll 


preach us to death: the fellow’s 
deadlier 
banditty.” 
Some one ran to the post beside 
the governor’s house, and let the 


than the Clanranald 
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gentleman in when he reached it. 
He was panting like a winded 
hound, the sweat standing in beads 
on his shaven jowl, and for a 
minute or two he could say noth- 
ing, only pointing at the back of 
our fort in the direction of the 
town. 

“A parish visit, is it, sir?” 
asked John, still in his irony. 

The minister sat him down on 
a log of wood and clutched his 
side, still pointing eagerly to the 
south of our fort. No one could 
understand him, but at last he 
found a choked and roupy voice. 

‘** A band behind there,” he said ; 
“ your—front—attack is—but—a 
—feint.” 

As he spoke, half-a-dozen men 
in a north-country tartan got on 
the top of our low rear wall that 
we thought impregnable on the lip 
of the hill, and came on us with 
a most ferocious uproar. ‘ Bade- 
noch!” they cried in a fashion to 
rend the hills, and the signal (for 
such it was more than slogan) 
brought on our other side the 
Clanranald gentry. 

What followed in that hearth- 
stone fight so hot and brisk took 
so short a space of time, and 
happened in so confused and ter- 
rible a moment, that all but my 
personal feeling escape me. My 
every sense stirred with something 
horrible; the numb sound of a 
musket-butt on a head, the squeal 
of men wounded at the vitals, and 
the deeper roar of hate; a smell of 
blood as I felt it when a boy hold- 
ing the candle at night to our 
shepherds slaughtering sheep in 
the barn at home; before the eyes 
a red blur cleared at intervals when 
I rubbed the stinging sweat from 
my face. 

Half a hundred of those back- 
gait assailants were over our low 
wall with their axe-hooks and 
ladders before we could charge and 
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prime, engaging us hand to hand 
in the cobbled square of our fort, 
at the tower foot. The harassment 
on this new side gave the first band 
of the enemy the chance to sur- 
mount our front: wall, and they 
were not slow to take it. 

Luckily our halberdiers stood 
firm in a mass that faced both 
ways, and as luckily, we had in 
Master John M‘Iver a general of 
strategy and experience. 

“Stand fast, Campbell Halber- 
diers!” he cried. 
death, whether we take it like 
cravens or Gaelic gentlemen!” He 
laid about him with a good pur- 
pose, and whether they tried us in 
front or rear, the scamps found the 
levelled pikes and the ready swords. 
Some dropped ‘beside, but more 
dropped before us, for the tod in a 
hole will face twenty times what 
he will flee from in the open wood ; 
but never a man of all our striving 
company fought sturdier than our 
minister, with a weapon snatched 
from an Athole man he had levelled 
at a first blow from an oaken rung. 

‘“‘The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon!” he would cry; “for all 
the kings of the Amorites that 
dwell in the mountains are gathered 
together against us.” A slim elder 
man he was, ordinarily with a wan 
sharp face ; now it was flushed and 
hoved in anger, and he hissed his 
texts through his teeth as he faced 
the dogs. Some of youth’s school- 
ing was there, a Lowland youth’s 
training with the broadsword ; for 
he handled it like no _ novice, 
and even M‘Iver gave him ‘ Bravo, 
suas é/” 

That we held our ground was no 
great virtue—we could scarcely do 
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less; but we did more, for soon 
we had our enemy driven back on 
the walls. They fought — there’s 
no denying it—with a frenzy that 
made them ill to beat; but when 
a couple of score of our lads lined 
the upper wall again and kept back 
the leak from that airt by the com- 
mand of John Splendid, it left us 
the chance of sweeping our un- 
welcome tenants back again on the 
lower wall. They stayed stub- 
bornly, but we had weight against 
them and the advantage of the 
little brae, and by-and-by we 
pinned them, like foumarts, against 
the stones. Most of them put 
back against the wall, and fought, 
even with the pike at their vitals, 
slashing empty air with sword or 
dirk ; some got on the wall again 
and threw themselves over the 
other side, risking the chance of 
an uglier death on the rocks 
below. 

In less than an hour after the 
shot of Para Mor (himself a stricken 
corpse now) rang over Dunchuach, 
our piper, with a gash on his face, 
was playing some vaunting air on 
the walls again, and the fort was 
free of the enemy, of whom the 
bulk had fallen back into the 
wood, and seemingly set out for 
Inneraora. 

Then we gathered and stroked 
our dead — twenty-and-three; we 
put our wounded in the governor’s 
house, and gave them the rough 
leech-craft of the fighting field ; 
the dead of the assailants we threw 
over the rock, and among them was 
a clean-shaven man in trews and a 
tight-fitting cota gearr, who left 
two halves of an otter-skin cap 
behind him. 
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CAMBRIDGE, like Rome and 
Jerusalem, is one of those places 
about which it is better not to 
form an opinion hastily or by the 
vague impressions of a single visit, 
especially if that first visit occurs 
on a dark and damp afternoon in 
November. Nothing can then be 
more dreary than the place and 
its surroundings. The stranger 
alights on the single platform 
of what is probably the coldest, 
noisiest, and most crowded station 
in England, amidst a wilderness 
of luggage, milk-cans, and be- 
wildered passengers, where Babel 
seems to be loudly contending 
with Chaos. 
his way through the crowd and 
rescuing his portmanteau, he is 
driven along the dingy thorough- 
fare which begins with the Hills 
Road, and ends heaven knows 
where, and is by many degrees 
longer and more unlovely than 
Wimpole Street itself. Possibly 
he may be bound for the Newnham 
Backs, in which case the driver 
will take a short cut, and he will 
decide, as some one else did, that 
‘the whole place looks as if it had 
been dancing to Amphion’s music 
and he had left off in the middle 
of a very complicated figure.” As 
his hansom plunges through a 
labyrinth of tortuous streets, he 
here and there gets glimpses of 
grey turrets and medieval arch- 
ways. These clearly are the Col- 
leges, which, ‘as if to show their 
contempt for the town, retire from 
the street altogether, showing to 
the passers-by only their ugliest 
wall and smallest shabbiest gate.” 
Or possibly he may be lunching at 
King’s, when from his host’s win- 
dows he probably gets his first 
view of the far-famed “ Backs,” 
VOL, CLXIII.—NO. DCCCCLXXXVII. 
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They would doubtless be charming 
enough under more cheerful cir- 
cumstances, but, seen through the 
fog on this dull autumn day, the 
landscape is blurred, smeared, and 
indistinct, like “a bad drawing 
in charcoal which some one has 
rubbed with his sleeve”—a vista 
of dripping trees and decaying 
vegetation, bordering a stream 
dark and forbidding as Cocytus 
itself. A few melancholy figures 
are seen wandering along the bank, 
like ghosts on the wrong side of 
the Styx— 


“‘The lank-eared phantoms of black- 
weeded pools.” 


Not even an excellent lunch or the 
charming conversation of the most 
debonnair of Senior Fellows can 
altogether dispel the gloom and 
depression caused by the dismal 
weather ; and it is not surprising 
that, as our visitor is escorted 
from one college to another, he 
indulges in sarcastic and depreci- 
ating comments on all he sees. 
The great quadrangle at Trinity, 
which his guide complacently in- 
forms him is the largest enclosed 
court in Europe, reminds him of a 
barrack square with a drinking- 
fountain in the middle. The grand 
chapel at King’s only accentuates 
the portentous ugliness of the Fel- 
lows’ Buildings, and the tawdry 
cupola of the debased Gothic 
screen opposite. The interior of 
the Senate-house is (he thinks) a 
miserable contrast to the glories 
of the Sheldonian Theatre. The 
Debating Hall at the Union bears 
a strong resemblance to a Mormon 
tabernacle, and he considers the 
lavatories the only really good 
thing in the building. The streets 
are like by-lanes in Shoreditch or 
c 
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Whitechapel, and the shops gen- 
erally are inferior to those of a 
second-rate London suburb. 

Outside, however, in spite of 
the gloomy weather, there is no 
want of life and movement in 
King’s Parade, for it is the ‘paulo- 
post-prandial” hour, and all the 
world is abroad ; 

‘* In the sad and silent street, 

To and fro 

Flit the fever-stricken feet 

Of the Freshers, as they meet, 
Come and go.” 

But besides the “ freshers ” there 
are plenty of other people about, 
and the stranger, if—as should be 
the case—he has nourished his 
youth sublime on the fairy tales of 
fiction, recognises at a glance all 
the old familiar types depicted 
by novelists from Thackeray to 
Mr Benson. There is Arthur 
Pendennis, for instance, very spick 
and span —tall collar, cigarette, 
and so forth—who has just been 
lunching at Trinity; and there 
is his chum, Mr Harry Foker, 
beaming with good-humour, with 
a horsy coat and doggier leggings, 
on his way to pick up a friend at 
Magdalene or a terrier at Callaby’s. 
And there is ‘Mr Hugby,’ the 
tutor, prim and precise, who has 
just taken off his hat with a beam- 
ing smile to a portly dame arrayed 
like the Queen of Sheba, the wife 
of the Master—or rather, the 
Mistress of X. There is ‘Sem- 
pronius Viridis,’ with a new gown 
and a vacuous grin. There is 
‘Horace from Athens,’ gay and 
gallant as ever, who has just 
nodded to ‘Lydia’ in the pastry- 
cook’s shop. There are the strong 
men, Gyas and Cloanthes, on their 
way to the boats—‘“ looking the 
whole world in the face,” like the 
Village Blacksmith, whom indeed 
they much resemble. ‘ Ooryton’ 
lounges past, faultlessly dressed, 
but taciturn and preoccupied. He 





has evidently dropped money on 
the Oambridgeshire. Close by is 
‘ Professor Ambi- Dexter,’ whose 
seraphic smile would remind you 
of a medizval saint, if it did not 
also remind you of ‘Charley’s 
Aunt.” Next comes ‘the Babe,’ 
arm-in-arm with ‘ Reggie,’ talking 
gaily, and closely followed by a 
cross-eyed bull-terrier. 

As we said at starting, a visitor, 
especially if he is an Oxonian, 
should beware of trusting to his 
first impressions, for they will 
assuredly be wrong ones, and he 
will be doing a vast injustice to 
the place if he imagines that in 
the course of a casual walk or 
saunter he can get even the faint- 
est idea of all the fair sights and 
interesting associations of this city 
of trees and gardens. In the case 
of Oxford it is love at first sight. 
You are touched, as it were, by a 
magician’s wand and are entranced 
for ever. That incomparable city, 
“so venerable, so lovely, 
steeped in sentiment and whisper 
ing from her towers the last en- 
chantments of the middle ages,” 
steals our hearts at once with her 
ineffable charm—a charm that only 
grows stronger as years goon. For 
Oambridge—when we get to know 
it as it deserves to be known— 
there grows upon us, almost in 
spite of ourselves, a quieter, a 
more gradual, yet not less endur- 
ing affection; for it takes many 
months to discover all her beauties, 
—the nooks and corners of quiet 
loveliness, such as the little garden 
at the back of Christ’s, or another 
little garden belonging to Merton 
Hall, or the cloisters and oriels 
in the Lodge at Queens’. We all 
know the “backs” of Colleges, 
“the long walk of limes,” the 
stately elm-trees, and the gar- 
dens by the water-side, as well as 
the lovely views of King’s College 
Caapel, the front of Clare, and the 
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Library of Trinity. Except per- 
haps the garden-front at John’s, 
and the Walks at Magdalen, Ox- 
ford has nothing that can rival 
these. Again, while it is true 
that at Oxford there are some 
charming points of view in the 
neighbourhood —the hill above 
Hinksey, Shotover, and Godstowe 
—it unfortunately happens that 
to reach these points you have to 
thread the dingy purlieus of St 
Clement’s, or the slums below St 
Aldate’s, or the no less offensive 
by-lanes of ‘“‘ Mesopotamia.” But 
at Cambridge you start at once 
among the trees, and may walk 
in the summer-time for miles along 
leafy avenues—past the Botanical 
Gardens by Trumpington, with 
its memories of Chaucer and the 
famous Mill, through Granchester 
with its old-fashioned red - tiled 
cottages and snug gardens, and 
back along the footway through 
the meadows by the upper river, 
fringed with reeds, pollarded wil- 
lows, and white poplars, to Newn- 
ham and the King’s Mill. Or 
again, striking out in another 
direction, you may follow the foot- 
steps of Mr Pepys, who, after a 
glass of ale at the Buttery of 
Magdalene— 


' “Thence giving the fellow some- 
thing, away we walked to Chesterton 
to see our old walk, and then into the 
Church, the bells ringing, and saw 
the place I used to sit in, and so to 
the Ferry and ferried over to the 
other side, and walked with great 
pleasure, the river being mighty high 
by Barnwell Abbey ; and so by Jesus 
College to the town, and so to our 
quarters and to supper.” 


Jesus College, which has just 
been mentioned, is an illustration 
of the manner in which some of 
the finest and most interesting 
buildings in the University are 
hidden away in a back street; 
for certainly strangers ignorant 
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of the locality would never guess 
that beyond the commonplace 
houses of Jesus Lane—approached 
by a narrow passage between high 
walls—there is a large college, 
perfect and complete in all its 
surroundings, with a fine gate- 
tower of red brick, picturesque ivy- 
clad buildings in the first court, 
a cloister, and a new building, 
well in keeping with the rest, 
which for once justifies Water- 
house’s claims to be a practical 
architect. O st sicomnia/ And 
lastly, there is the grand chapel— 
judiciously restored—the ancient 
church of St Rhadegund’s nun- 
nery. This college, so secluded, so 
isolated, yet so perfect in itself, with 
its Close, its Grove, its gardens 
opening on to the broad stretch 
of Midsummer Common, impresses 
and strikes us—partly because it 
comes as a surprise in this out- 
of-the-way corner, and partly be- 
cause its very solitude and seclu- 
sion give it an additional charm 
as a home of ancient peace. It 
does credit to James I.’s taste, 
that while he would have pre- 
ferred to pray at King’s and dine 
at Trinity (and small blame to 
him), it was at Jesus where he 
would have chosen to study and 
sleep. 

Jesus has been the home of 
many famous men—Cranmer the 
Bishop, Harvey the great phy- 
sician, and Coleridge the meta- 
physical poet; but assuredly its 
greatest man in these latter days 
was the Dean of Deans—‘ Morgan 
Rufus,” as he was popularly called. 
Of course, there have been deans 
of many types and varieties—just 
deans and unjust deans, senior 
deans and junior deans, and so 
forth ; but to compare any one 
of them with the Dean of Jesus 
would be a worse solecism than 
comparing Alexander the copper- 
smith with Alexander the Great. 
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Morgan’s aggressive personality, his 
wrbi et orbi demeanour, his plus 
quam Olympian air of superiority, 
would have appeared insufferably 
ridiculous in any ordinary mortal. 
But in his case it was not so at all. 
His manners were the natural 
man asserting himself —in fact, 
the style was the man—a veritable 
nineteenth century peyaddyyxos if 
there ever wasone. And he never 
derogated from this lofty concep- 
tion of his own worth. Who, for 
instance, can forget the lordly 
manner in which he pointed to 
the new buildings of his college ? 
“That, sir, was MY creation: 
Waterhouse simply carried out 
my ideas.” Or his argumentum 
ad hominem addressed to a ner- 
vous freshman: “ Your first duty, 
sir, when you come to Jesus, is to 
obey your dean and tutor: J am 
your dean and tutor.” Or again, 
in his evidence before the Uni- 
versity Commission: “WE [2.e., 
ego et universitas mea] give the 
finest possible intellectual training 
to our young men,” &c. The fact 
that the Dean’s contribution to 
the “ intellectual training” con- 
sisted of one or two lectures on 
the elements of Euclid, affected 
neither his argument nor his posi- 
tion. Though the Dean was what 
Mr Yellowplush calls a “ harbi- 
trary gent ”—liked his own way, 
and always got it—he was by no 
means unpopular. The Jesus men 
were very proud of their Dean, and 
showed him off on every oppor- 
tunity, and the Dean in his turn 
was equally proud of his college. 
We believe he was rather flattered 
than otherwise by his cartoon in 
‘Vanity Fair,’ which could hardly 
be called a caricature. 

Cambridge, like the sister - uni- 
versity, has been the reflex of our 
national life in all its moods and 
changes ; but, unlike Oxford, it 
most certainly cannot be called 
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“the home of lost causes, of for- 
saken beliefs and impossible loyal- 
ties.” It has, in fact, usually 
changed its religion and its poli- 
tics with the commendable prud- 
ence and promptitude of the Vicar 
of Bray. No city in England 
gave a more cordial welcome to 
Erasmus and the Protestant re- 
formers ; but not many years later 
the Market Hill witnessed one of 
the most strange and monstrous 
scenes in our history. The bodies 
of two eminent German divines— 
Bucer and Fagius— were torn 
from their graves, carried in pro- 
cession before a large crowd chant- 
ing the hymn “Salve Festa Dies,” 
and then burnt at the stake. By 
way of comment, the text of the 
University sermon preached by the 
Vice-Chancellor on the previous 
Sunday was, “Behold how good 
and pleasant a thing it is for 
brethren to dwell together in 
unity”! In the same reign (Queen 
Mary’s) Cardinal Pole and Bishop 
Gardiner celebrated the Mass of 
the Holy Ghost at Trinity, while 
a few years later the ‘ Aulularia’ 
of Plautus was acted in King’s 
Oollege Chapel before Queen Eliza- 
beth. Her successor, James L,, 
visited Oambridge, and liked it 
better than Oxford. The colleges 
sent their plate, it is true, to 
Charles I., who just before the 
war had been entertained at a 
‘travelling’ banquet in St John’s, 
and no fewer than sixty - three 
Fellows were “ejected” for re- 
fusing the Covenant; yet in 1650 
we find the bells of St Mary’s 
rung to celebrate the anniversary 
of the king’s death, and the col- 
leges paying homage to the Lord 
Protector. The Restoration was 
celebrated by bonfires and salvoes 
of musketry, and Charles IT. dined 
in the Long Gallery at St John’s ; 
but when the Stuart cause was 
hopelessly lost, the University at 
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once sent a deputation to con- 
gratulate William III. on his 
coronation. Queen Anne visited 
Trinity and knighted Sir Isaac 
Newton; and when George I. in 
his turn came over from Hanover, 
Cambridge sent up a loyal address, 
to which his Majesty responded 
by a handsome present of books; 
but in Oxford, with a devotion 
worthy of a better cause, the health 
of the “ King over the water” was 
still drunk in the Common Rooms 
long after the succession of the 
house of Hanover had become an 
accomplished fact. 

It is not, however, our purpose 
to dwell upon the history or archi- 
tecture of the University, still less 
upon the intricate question of the 
Schools and the Tripos. Those 
who wish to study these subjects 
in detail have only to refer to the 
excellent account in Murray’s 
handbook ; to Cooper’s ‘ Annals’ ; 
to Mr J, W. Clark’s capital little 
volume on ‘Cambridge’; to the 
monumental history of Messrs 
Wilkins and Clark; or to Mr 
Atkinson’s beautifully illustrated 
résumé of all that is best worth 
reading in previous histories. 
Nothing is attempted in these 
pages beyond giving a few general 
impressions of the University in 
its lighter aspects ; but even these 
fugitive notes, these obiter dicta 
of a stranger within the gates, are 
necessarily vague and superficial ; 
and there is even a risk of their 
being thought trivial, if not flip- 
pant, by the more serious student 
of university history. However, 
a “little judicious levity” some- 
times serves to lighten a grave 
and almost solemn subject, and 
we may begin by an impertinent 
inquiry into the origin of certain 
cabalistic phrases which usually 
bewilder the ingenuous stranger. 
That ingenious foreigner, Count 
Smorltork, wrote in his notebook 
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that ‘‘the word Poltics surprises 
by himself”; but the word “ Tri- 
pos ” surprises us a good deal more. 
Messrs Mullinger, Wordsworth, 
and other painstaking but tedious 
antiquaries, explain that it was 
originally the three-legged stool on 
which the candidate for honours 
sat and spouted bad Latin to all 
comers and abused the Proctors. 
And either because he had sat 
there so long or because the 
authorities got slightly “ mixed,” 
they confused the man with his 
tripod, and called him “ Tripos ””— 
as if one was to call Mr Speaker 
“Chair,” or the Lord Chancel- 
lor ‘ Woolsack.” And what is 
Wrangler? Of course it is a man 
who wrangles, and the Senior 
Wrangler was (and is sometimes 
still) the schoolman who had the 
loudest tongue and the greatest 
command of bad language in the 
University ; indeed, for anything 
to the contrary we can gather from 
the name itself, it might have been 
a medieval Betsy Prigg. The 
‘“‘Prevaricator,” again (another 
archaism), seems to have been the 
Wrangler’s first cousin, and ac- 
cording to Mr Wordsworth was 
so called for having crooked legs. 
But how did his legs become 
crooked, or what connection had 
they with the Tripos? Possibly 
the other wranglers had been play- 
ing Rugby football with them, or 
he may have suffered anchylosis 
of the joints by sitting too long 
on the three-legged stool. Then 
one might ask, Why do they call 
the place where the Dons drink 
wine after hall a ‘ Combination- 
room”? Men usually “combine” 
for some illicit or nefarious pur- 
pose, such as hatching a plot, 
blowing up a Czar, or wrecking 
some valuable industry ; but they 
do not “combine” to drink port 
unless they mean to drink three 
bottles apiece and then decamp 
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without paying for it. ‘“ Gyp” 
alone strikes us as satisfactory 
and appropriate. It is the Greek 
for “ vulture,” and a vulture was 
nearly related to the Harpies, who 
are, of course, “‘ the Bedmakers.” 
The real history of a nation, 
according to Lord Macaulay and 
other more (or less) veracious his- 
torians, is written not so much 
in old chronicles or Acts of Parlia- 
ment as in ballads and ephemeral 
literature: so, if you want to 
know your Cambridge, you must 
study its life and manners as de- 
picted in the novels and maga- 
zines of the period. Fortunately 
for all concerned, the lady novelist 
(so far as we know) has left Cam- 
bridge severely alone. Possibly 
she felt that the critical eyes of 
Newnham or Girton would be 
upon her; or possibly, knowing 
nothing of either university, Mag- 
dalen and Christ Church seemed 
more appropriate scenes for her 
romance than King’s or Trinity. 
The fact remains, that for one 
novel written about Cambridge 
there are some twenty which deal 
with Oxford. We may dismiss at 
once Mr Alan St Aubyn’s highly 
coloured fictions. Even if they 
are not an elaborate joke, they can 
hardly be intended to be taken 
seriously by the reader. Scholars 
of Trinity do not, as a rule, pass 
their evenings in a private gamb- 
ling-house at Chesterton, or act as 
accomplices in disposing of the 
dead body of a fellow-guest who 
has been poisoned by their charm- 
ing hostess ; and we doubt if they 
often effect a moonlight entrance 
into college by cutting away the 
window-bars. Nor, again, do Jun- 
ior Deans (or Senior Deans, if it 
comes to that) fall victims to the 
misplaced affections of some at- 
tractive lady, on or off the stage, 
whom they have met at a fashion- 
able watering-place. Still less is 
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it their fate to be burnt in effigy 
by the indignant champions of 
female virtue (i.e, the under- 
graduates), and only rescued from 
a series of misfortunes, as distress- 
ing as they were undeserved, by 
being made Colonial Bishops ! 
‘A Green Bay Tree’ professes 
to describe Cambridge life up to 
date, but it describes only the 
seamy side of it. It is undoubtedly 
a clever, but as undoubtedly a 
most disagreeable, book. There 
always has been, and always will 
be, a “fast set” such as that in 
which Lord Pimlico and Messrs 
Coryton, Tyrconnell, and Gave- 
rigan were the shining ornaments ; 
but it is a little unfair on Magda- 
lene to fix the scene of their orgies 
in “the pleasant little college by 
the river, whose tutelary deities 
were Bacchus and Diana.” The 
hero (or villain rather, for “‘heroic” 
he certainly was not) is a perverted 
and unscrupulous Coningsby — as 
false as Tartuffe and as great a 
liar as Barére. It is a mistake, 
merely from an artistic point of 
view, to give such a picture of un- 
redeemed hypocrisy, or to make the 
leading character a young man who 
with deliberate and cold - blooded 
cruelty wrecks the happiness of 
his best friend; and it is a libel, 
if not an outrage, on Oambridge, 
to represent a liar and a cheat as 
the hero of its society, the chosen 
mouthpiece of the rising genera- 
tion of Tories, and the pet orator 
of the Union. Happily, however, 
the ways of Coryton and his friends 
are not the ways of thy children, 
O city of the Cam, where truth 
and honour have not altogether 
lost their proper sense and value, 
and where in all essential points 
an undergraduate is at least a 
gentleman. He may doubtless 
have his own code of morals, and 
will now and then give some ficti- 
tious reason for going to London 
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or Newmarket ; or if he misses the 
last train back, he may tell the 
Dean a rigmarole story which does 
credit to his powers of invention. 
But such excuses are mere facons 
de parler; they are offered (and 
usually accepted) rather in the 
spirit in which Mr Stevenson’s 
young man offered his cream tarts 
—‘in the spirit of mockery ”— 
than as serious statements of fact. 
But as to deliberate falsehood, 
duplicity, and betrayal of one’s 
familiar friend—well, if we may 
resort to slang, an undergraduate 
“is not built that way.” His 
faults— such as they are — are 
rather those of that charming pro- 
digal, Charles Surface, than of his 
brother the smooth-faced villain 
Joseph. He would be as likely as 
not to sell the family portraits, if 
he had any and wanted cash, and 
be rather pleased than otherwise 
to get rid of their “d d dis- 
inheriting countenances,” but he 
would be equally ready to share 
the proceeds with a friend or send 
a hundred guineas (as Charles did) 
to some unknown poor relation, 

In ‘The Babe, B.A.,’ Mr Benson 
has given us a clever and amusing 
sketch of modern Cambridge life. 
The characters are healthy and 
wholesome, but are far too clever 
to be met with in real life. There 
are lads of talent and men of in- 
tellect, no doubt, at King’s and 
Trinity, where good talk as well 
as epigrams and repartees are not 
unknown; but not even a Porson 
or a Shilleto or the most brilliant 
talker in London society could 
keep up a running fire of wit and 
irony, chaff and badinage, as do 
“the Babe” and his friend “ Mr 
Stewart,” who may—or may not— 
be a portrait from life. The fact 





is, that Mr Benson has condensed 
in a few chapters all the bon mots 
and clever sayings that he heard 
The 


in his four years’ residence. 
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average undergraduate does not 
trouble himself about abstractions, 
whether in art or politics, still less 
does he deal in epigrams ; his con- 
versation is purely personal and 
topical, chiefly about himself, his 
friends and their feats of strength, 
the Boat or the Association Cup, 
the Dean or the “ Proggins.” In- 
deed the following extract, which 
we have taken almost haphazard 
from a back number of the ‘Granta,’ 
very fairly represents it :— 


“1st Average Undergraduate. Who 
was that you nodded to just now, 
Dicky ? 

“9nd A. U. Oh, that was Gilson. 
He’s captain of our Rugby team ; an 
extraordinary chap. Nothing seems 
to tire him. Why, yesterday, after 

laying footer like a black, he thought 
i hadn’t had enough exercise, so 
just for amusement he ran fifteen 
times round Fenner’s, and had half 
an hour with the Indian clubs in his 
rooms, to give himself an appetite for 
dinner, so he said. He dined at the 
Caledonian afterwards, drank about 
two bottles of fizz without turning a 
hair, and then carried old Doughface 
Tomkins and Flapper Barrington to 
bed. No wonder he’s popular. 

“1st A. U. No, by Jove! 

“3rd Average Undergraduate, refus- 
ing a pressing invitation to walk to 
Newmarket. Not if I know it. I’ve 
got to see the Dean at six, and I’m 
going to keep myself quite fresh for 
that entertainment, I can tell you. 
He’s so deuced sly: looks at you so 
meekly over his gig-lamps, and if you 
aren’t precious sharp, he just turns 
you inside out in a brace of shakes. 
Why, last term, when I missed the 
last train from London after our Old 
Boys’ match, he hauled me as soon 
as I got to Cambridge. ‘Ah, good 
morning, Mr Wormald, he began ; 
‘I suppose you had a difficulty with 
your cab-horse last night.’ 

“ Almost before I knew what I 
was up to, I’d told him my cab-horse 
fell down dead on our way to the 
station. ‘Curious epidemic of death 
amongst cab - horses,’ he said, as if 
talking to himself. ‘Mr Barker's 
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cab-horse died yesterday; Mr Phib- 
son’s died the day before that; and 
last week Mr Dodsworth’s cabman 
fell off his box in an apoplectic fit. 
Good morning, Mr Wormald—good 
morning ; do tryand get a warranty 
with your cab-horse next time ;’ and 
the brute chuckled like a hen over 
a new egg. I call it bally rot for a 
parson to be so’cute. But I’m going 
to be even with him. I’m keeping 
all his hauling notices, and as soon as 
I’ve got fifty-two, ’m going to have 
them made into a pack of cards. ‘Mr 
Wormald, irregular in his attendance 
at Chapels, is requested to call on 
the Dean, signed O. P. Vincent,’ will 
look well on the back of a full hand 
at poker. What do you think ? 
' “1st and 2nd A. U. Ripping.” ! 


Every resident in Oambridge 
must be struck with the excellent 
manners and quiet deportment of 
the undergraduates—in the streets, 
at all events. In college their 
exuberance of vitality sometimes 
finds vent in an unusually noisy 
“rag,” or a bonfire, or an im- 
promptu concert with key-bugles 
and fireirons under the Dean’s 
windows. But outside the walls 
their behaviour is as irreproach- 
able as their dress, which is quiet 
and in excellent taste. The gaudy 
scarves and check suits, with 
squares large enough to play chess 
upon, the ulsters on which the 
pattern “was so loud that you 
could not hear yourself speak ”— 
so familiar in Leech’s pictures 
half a century ago—have long 
since disappeared ; and the type 
of youth described by Mr Benson 
is also growing happily rare :— 


“This latter type went to the stalls 
in the theatre, dressed in Norfolk 
jackets, where it talked together with 
dark allusiveness of music-hall artistes. 
It might also be seen in the streets 
in a very short and ragged gown, a 
broken - backed cap with the card- 
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board showing at the edges—not the 
result of age, but of fell and evil 
design—-smoking short pipes. It gave 
the world to understand that it was 
the very devil of a type; but the 
world, with a charity that is rare, 
considered that, though odious, it was 
not morally so black as its self- 
depreciation led it to paint itself.” |; 


The type is indeed odious; but 
it is only fair to say that these 
young fanfarons des vices —these 
braggarts of imaginary crimes— 
as often as not turn out remark- 
ably well in after-life, and sober 
down into staid rectors, plodding 
lawyers, or even ponderous M.P.’s ; 
and in their maturer years they are 
the first to recognise and laugh at 
the vagaries of their youth. The 
average undergraduate loathes ec- 
centricity as much as he loathes 
affectation ; he is thoroughly heal- 
thy both in mind and body, and 
“perfectly normal.” He reads just 
as much or just as little as is 
necessary to get him through the 
schools ; prefers talking to work- 
ing; smokes perhaps rather more 
than is good for him ; has a splen- 
did appetite, but drinks very little 
wine except on rare occasions ; 
plays “footer” with immense en- 
ergy ; bikes, practises at Fenner’s, 
or takes a spin on the upper river ; 
plays a little billiards, and per- 
haps runs over to Newmarket now 
and then; belongs to the Athen- 
zum or the Pitt, where he pays a 
guinea a term for the privilege of 
spoiling six-pennyworth of note- 
paper ; and goes occasionally to the 
New Theatre to see Niobe or the 
Geisha, or perhaps appears him- 
self as an Argive elder or as one 
of the Chorus in the ‘Wasps.’ Or, 
again, he may patronise with good- 
humoured tolerance and contempt 
the meetings got up by faddists 





1 Granta, March 15, 1889. 
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and reformers ; though he is some- 
times a little hazy as to the ante- 
cedents of some of these fin de 
siecle apostles and prophets, and 
has been known to be under the 
impression that Mrs Ormiston 
Chant founded Newnham, that Mr 
Ben Tillett was once a famous 
pugilist, and that General Booth 
either kept a public-house in his 
youth, or—if not that—was a cele- 
brated actor. On the whole, in 
spite of Deans, Proctors, College 
by-laws, and November fogs, an 
undergraduate’s life is wholesome 
and healthy like himself, and he 
enjoys himself amazingly. His 
rooms, whether in college or in 
lodgings, would scarcely come up 
to the ideal of the lady novelist. 
Unless he has esthetic tastes — 
which is fortunately of rare occur- 
rence—and money as well, which 
is still rarer, he does not go in 
for Chippendale chairs, Japanese 
wall- papers, Smyrna carpets, or 
bowls of pot-pourri. You see, 
instead, precisely the same style 
of furniture and ornaments in 
nineteen rooms out of twenty: 
a few dilapidated chairs; a sofa 
which has evidently been the vic- 
tim of a Rugby “scrim.,” and has 
usually a castor off or is minus a 
leg ; a bookcase with some school 
prizes and yellow-backed novels ; 
two tin coats of arms; some 
framed photographs of boating 
groups—‘‘men with bare legs and 
a fixed expression” ; and, if he is 
musical, there is probably a hired 
piano with harsh and discordant 
keys, and a pile of Sullivan’s music. 
The chimneypiece is littered with 
pipes, ash-trays, a few tradesmen’s 
bills, a polite request ‘to call upon 
the Dean at six,” and some photos 
of college friends or celebrities. 
In the last case, it is as well to 
have the names written on them ; 
for it is recorded that a short- 
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sighted and nervous Don, once 
calling on a freshman, and seeing 
two photos of Mr Gladstone and 
Miss Ellen Terry side by side on 
the mantelpiece, blandly inquired, 
‘Your parents, I presume, Mr 
Smith?” 

As at Oxford, it is before all 
things necessary that the under- 
graduate should have a journal 
where he may air his political 
views, ventilate his many and 
manifold grievances, and, if it so 
please him, soar upon the wings 
of poetry. The two best-known— 
and longest - lived — University 
magazines are the ‘Granta’ and the 
‘Cambridge Review.’ There have 
been others, but they have lasted 
only for a few terms, or at the most 
a few years, and in two instances 
at least their career has been pre- 
maturely cut short. The ‘Oam- 
bridge Tatler,’ of which we believe 
Mr Anstey was the editor, had 
the effrontery to describe a garden- 
party at Jesus at which the Dean 
was represented as keeping a 
roulette-table for the benefit of the 
gyps and dancing a coranto on the 
lawn with the oldest bedmaker. 
Such ill-timed pleasantry vexed the 
righteous soul of ‘ Morgan Rufus,’ 
and led to the prompt suppression 
of the journal. The ‘Gadfly’ 
had an even shorter existence. 
Its life was literally ephemeral ; 
“The day of its birth was also 
the day of its decease, and the 
completion of its obsequies was 
generally attributed to the Senior 
Proctor.” Even the ‘Granta,’ in 
its young and unregenerate days, 
was somewhat too personal in its 
character-sketches and occasional 
verses. The Master of Trinity 
could hardly have been flattered 
at being told that his ‘‘ manners 
were more polished than those of 
any man in England, except a pro- 
fessional gamester”; and he was 
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probably the reverse of being 
pleased with the verses dedicated 
to his son and heir in 1889 :— 


‘* A kind of tiny scholiast who'll startle 
his relations 

With his luminous suggestions and his 
subtle emendations.” 


Those hard-worked, long-suffer- 
ing, and thoroughly respectable 
persons, the Dons, come in for a 
good deal of sharp criticism ; but 
they have probably long before 
this recognised the fact that they 
were created for the amusement as 
well as the instruction of their 
pupils. According to one contrib- 
utor, “a Don is an abridgment 
of all that’s unpleasant in man; 
and a Dean is only another way of 
spelling ‘Don,’ and a much cusseder 
one.” Another writer cheerfully 
tells us: “I never see my tutor 
unless I dine with his charming 
wife, but I believe him to be a 
good man.” A third young gen- 
tleman gives the following advice, 
which may or may not be meant 
ironically : ‘If you want to avoid 
being gated, you must give up 
attending chapels and halls alto- 
gether. Send your tutor a brace 
of pheasants and your Dean four 
partridges.” A fourth sums up 
the case: “In spite of a gown, a 
pronounced tendency to a beard, 
and a general want of distinction 
in dress, Dons are our fellow- 
creatures after all.” These stric- 
tures must not be taken too seri- 
ously; nor, as a matter of fact, 
do they at all represent the general 
feeling in the University, where 
the best possible relations exist, 
as a rule, between the young men 
and their tutors. Every one knows 
and likes the genial Registrary, the 
ever-green “O.B.,” and the excel- 
lent Professor of Astronomy ; but 
a score of other names might be 
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quoted of Dons who have been the 

best of friends to the youths who 

come up in ever-increasing numbers 

each October term— 

‘* Huge barbarian pupils, expanding in 
infinite series.” 


The old type of Don, cut and 
dry, formal and pedantic, wooden 
as the form he sat upon in hall, 
and crusty as the port he drank 
in the Combination-Room after- 
wards, is happily extinct. He 
looked upon the undergraduate 
as a disagreeable intruder on his 
domestic comfort ; he saw nothing 
of his pupils outside the lecture- 
room, and while supposed to stand 
to them in loco parentis, scarcely 
knew them even by name, “One 
of the tutors of a large college de- 
sired his servant to go and invite 
a pupil whom he had not seen for 
some time, to take wine with him 
after hall. ‘Mr So-and-so, sir! 
he died three terms ago.’ ‘ You 
ought to tell me when my pupils 
die,’ replied the Don.”! Shilleto, 
who ranks second to Porson alone 
among Cambridge scholars, and 
who for thirty years occupied the 
same position as a classical coach 
which Mr Routh occupied among 
the Wranglers, wrote an admirable 
parody from the ‘ Wasps’ on the 
“useless don”—abolished by the 
last Commission :— 


‘¢ But alas ! we’ve drones among us, sit- 
ing each in easy-chair, 

Stingless as their lore is pointless, who 
devour our hard-earned fare, 
Lolling idlers, without learning, without 

labour, without care.” 


Of course, as a college tutor has 
necessarily to deal with all sorts 
and conditions of men, it must 
now and then happen that some 
turbulent young spirit takes of- 
fence at being “ fined” or “ gated,” 








1 Cambridge, by J. W. Clark, p. 308. 
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and his life generally embittered, 
for knocking in late or going to 
Newmarket when he should have 
been at lecture; and nothing is 
easier or more soothing to his 
vanity than to write some crushing 
satire on the Dons who have thus 
outraged his feelings; and this he 
sends to the editor of ‘Granta’ 
or some other journal from his 
lodgings in Green Street, which 
for general dinginess may well 
compare with Grub Street itself. 
Probably his attempts to be smart, 
or (what is worse) to be funny, do 
not very greatly injure or distress 
the objects of his attack. The 
tutors have long ago recognised 
that among the other drawbacks 
and discomforts of this mortal life 
it is their painful duty “to suffer 
fools gladly ” :— 


‘¢The dunce, the drone, the freshman, 


or the fool, 

"Tis theirs to counsel, teach, o’erawe, 
and rule; 

Their only meed, some execrating 
word 


To blight the hour when first their 
voice was heard!” 


“ Execrating word” is a good 
synonym for the “ big, big D.” 
Poor old Robert Montgomery! so 
hopelessly moral and so insuffer- 
ably tedious, whose hard lot it 
was to be gibbeted by Macaulay, 
by way of set-off to the intolerable 
boredom of the Clapham Sundays 
endured by the historian in his 
childhood. 

So far from the young Don of 
the present day being out of touch 
with the rising generation, he 
prides himself on his sympathy 
and active share in their pursuits, 
whether it be coaching his college 
boat, directing the chorus in the 
Greek play, or assisting the Union 
Committee to frame new bylaws. 
He is very much a man of the 
world, if not a man of fashion. 
He patronises Lord’s and Henley 
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in the season ; he is seen walking 
in the Row in the morning, and 
very likely having supper on the 
terrace at the Savoy at midnight. 
He knows all about Ibsen and 
Max Nordau, and can talk glibly 
on most subjects from bacteria to 
‘Parsifal.’ He has long ago 
eschewed “the dull and deep 
potations” of his predecessors, 
but uppreciates “’68 Roederer” 
—when he gets it—and is critical 
on the subject of cailles bardées or 
supreme de volaille. In term-time 
he works hard enough to satisfy 
the most exacting reformer of col- 
lege incomes: his lectures and his 
pupils occupy him from morn till 
dewy eve. But in the Long Vaca- 
tion he travels far afield—some- 
times posing as ‘a wandering 
scholar in the Levant,’ sometimes 
discovering a fresh peak among 
the glaciers of the Jura, or even 
bivouacking (as Mr Bryce did) on 
the summit of Mount Ararat. Or, 
if athletically given, he paddles 
down the Danube from Buda. Pesth 
to Galatz, or plays golf at Machri- 
hanish on the far shores of the 
Atlantic. In short, he is a highly 
educated microcosm of many-sided 
energy; and, if we may imitate 
the style of Jehu Junior, while 
omniscience is undoubtedly his 
forte—if he has a foible, it is 
probably a sneaking tenderness 
for the banjo. 

Reverting for a moment to the 
‘Granta,’ it is of course inevitable 
that there should be a good deal 
of poetry in its pages; and it may 
be noted here that ‘ Punch’ owes 
some of its best contributors to 
undergraduates whose poetic talent 
first found an outlet in one or an- 
other of the University magazines : 
Thackeray wrote a parody on Tenny- 
son’s prize poem of “ Timbuctoo ” 
in a short-lived paper called the 
‘Snob’; Tom Taylor described the 
stirring episodes of the “ Fight 
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in the Crescent” while he was 
still at Cambridge ; Mr Burnand, 
the founder and biographer of the 
A.D.C., was another contributor ; 
and more recently Mr Anstey and 
Mr Owen Seaman, both of whom 
have largely figured in Cambridge 
journals, have joined the round 
table in Bouverie Street. Many 
of their fugitive pieces have been 
collected and published separately 
in ‘College Bays,’ ‘Horace at 
Cambridge,’ and ‘ Paulo - Post- 
Prandials’; but there are many 
others which still blush unseen in 
the earlier volumes of ‘Granta.’ 
But by far the cleverest writer 
of parodies and vers de société at 
Cambridge in the present century 
(though he lived before the days 
of ‘Granta’) was Charles Stuart 
Calverley—a Fellow of Christ’s— 
a most brilliant and highly gifted 
scholar, known to fame by his 
translation of Lycidas, by his 
‘Carmen Seculare,’ and, above 
all, by his rendering of “John 
Anderson, my Jo” in Anacreontic 
Greek—’Avinpida, dir’ dvdpav, kc. 
His career at Balliol was a series 
of brilliant towrs de force, or we 
might say de farce, and no man 
more sorely tried the temper and 
patience of his college tutors. 
Above all, he took a special delight 
in mystifying the excellent but 
pompous master, DrJenkins. Dogs 
were, of course, even less than now 
allowed within the college walls. 
“Dr Jenkins met him one day on 
the way to his rooms, with a tawny 
nondescript treasure trotting at 
his heels. ‘ What, another dog, Mr 
Blayds!’! ‘Indeed, Master,’ was 
the wily response, ‘they do tell me 
that some people think it is a 
squirrel.’” This was surely the 
model of a diplomatic answer, for 
while it suggested volumes, it as- 
serted nothing. It was clear that 
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Calverley’s boyish escapades would 
shortly bring matters to a crisis, 
and Calverley thought so too, for 
when he gained the Chancellor’s 
Latin Verse prize in 1851 he 
signed himself “Charles Stuart 
Blayds, E Ooll. Ball. prope eec- 
tus.” In the following year he 
was actually “ejected”—left Ox- 
ford for good, and was admitted 
at Christ’s. His Cambridge career 
was a series of triumphs. He won 
the Camden medal, the Greek ode, 
the Craven Scholarship—* the blue 
ribbon of undergraduate distinc- 
tions”—and was second in the 
Classical Tripos. Above all, he kept 
on excellent terms with the college 
authorities ; while his wit, his high 
spirits, and unflagging good-humour 
endeared to him a host of friends, 
amongst whom were Professor 
Seeley, the author of ‘ Ecce Homo,’ 
Sir Walter Sendall (his biograph- 
er), John Peile (a Senior Classic), 
Mr James Payn, and Sir Walter 
Besant. His feats of activity— 
especially in the jumping line— 
were long remembered by his con- 
temporaries, one of whom declares 
that he saw Calverley once jump 
over a horse that was standing in 
the shafts of a cart in Green Street, 
“with his cap and gown on, and 
his hands in his pockets!” 
During Calverley’s residence at 
Ohrist’s, a stirring episode took 
place in which he must have been 
strongly tempted to take a share. 
It was when Denman was stand- 
ing for the University on the Lib- 
eral side. He was immensely 
popular, and the undergraduates 
in the galleries made such an up- 
roar that the Vice-Chancellor 
(Whewell) closed the doors of the 
Senate-house against them. They 
retaliated by making a bonfire 
of the hustings in front of the 
Schools, whereupon Whewell di- 





1 It was not till 1852 that Calverley resumed his proper family name—a very 
ancient one. 
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rected that the gates of every col- 
lege should be closed at an early 
hour, and no undergraduate al- 
lowed to issue forth. The results 
were exactly what might have 
been anticipated. 


“The effect of this sweeping and 
somewhat ill-advised measure was, 
that when the appointed hour arrived 
almost the entire undergraduate pop- 
ulation was found to be in the streets. 
Forming themselves into a compact 
body, four or five abreast, they 
marched from college to college, de- 
manding that the gates should be 
thrown open. In not a few instances 
the demand, through the undisguised 
sympathy of the garrison with the 
cause of the besiegers, was at once 
complied with. Service was proceed- 
ing within the college chapel when 
the wave of rebellion reached the 
massive oaken gates of Christ’s, and 
thundered for admission. The sudden 
appearance of the college porter, pale 
and trembling, apprised the congre- 
gation, consisting of the fellows and 
a few scholars, of what was taking 
place. The Master stopped the ser- 
vice, and, putting himself at the head 
of his forces, marched in an imposing 
procession of some ten or twelve 
surpliced figures to the scene of 
action. Arrived at the inner side 
of the barred and bolted gate, the 
Master, having obtained a brief sil- 
ence, proceeded to remonstrate with 
the insurgents, desiring, in tones of 
authority, to be informed whether 
they knew ‘who he was’! This 
display of vigour elicited a storm 
of uncomplimentary replies, for, to 
speak truth, the late Dr Cartmell, 
though in every way a most admir- 
able Master of his college, was not so 
generally popular in the University as 
he no doubt deserved to be. Mean- 
while an unexpected diversion was 
being effected by the enemy. Flank- 
ing one side of the college buildings 
was Christ’s Lane, a private road be- 
longing to the Society, into which is 
a side door opening from the college 
kitchens. Once in the year this road 
is closed to the public by means of a 
strong oaken bar, which at other 
times is hinged back and padlocked 
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toa post. While the main body were 
parleying at the gates, a strong force, 
uided . members of the college, 
astened round to the lane, unshipped 
the bar, and employed it as a batter- 
ing ram against the kitchen door. 
News of this second attack was 
speedily conveyed to the Master. 
Taken thus in the rear, Dr Cartmell 
wheeled gallantly round, passed 
rapidly across the quadrangle, and, 
traversing the kitchens between grin- 
ning rows of scouts and cooks, arrived 
at the precise moment when, its panels 
battered in, the door flew violently 
open, the victorious mob rushed by, 
bearing back Master, fellows, scholars, 
and cooks in one undistinguishable 
mass, swept irresistibly through the 
court, and, overwhelming the _be- 
wildered porter, opened the gates, 
and vanished from the citadel, al- 
most before its discomfited defenders 
had time to realise what had hap- 
pened.” ? 

This émeute, of course, brought 
matters to a climax. But the 
storm subsided almost as quickly 
as it had arisen, and the under- 
graduates, having vindicated the 
liberty of the subject, became 
orderly and law-abiding citizens 
as before, while the authorities 
showed (as they have shown 
since) singularly good sense and 
forbearance. They repaired dam- 
ages, made no inquiries, and ex- 
acted no punishments. One is 
obliged to confess that they cer- 
tainly manage these things better 
at Cambridge than at the sister- 
university. They do not bring 
down a body of London consta- 
bles, whose crass stupidity is only 
equalled by the unblushing effron- 
tery of their subsequent evidence 
before the magistrates—as on the 
occasion of the Prince of Wales’ 
last visit to Oxford; nor do they 
rusticate some thirty or forty young 
men on an entiely unproved 
charge of rowdy behaviour, as 
happened at Christ Church a year 
or two ago. We wonder how 





1 Literary Remains of Charles Stuart Calverley. Walter J. Sendall. P. 47. 
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the Oxford Heads and _ Proc- 
tors would have acted on the 
famous “ Ladies’ Degree” day at 
Cambridge last May term. No 
one who saw it will ever forget 
the bombardment of the Senate- 
house—the shouts and yells, the 
pitiless fire of squibs, crackers, and 
Roman candles poured upon the 
unfortunate and helpless M.A.’s 
huddled together in a dense throng 
on the wrong side of the railings 
in King’s Parade, while the effigy 
of the girl graduate of the future, 
riding a bike and adorned with 
what used to be termed a chignon, 
but is now less classically called 
“a bun,” waved gracefully in the 
breeze from the windows of an 
adjoining college; or, again, the 
pandemonium in the Market- 
place on the same evening, when 
for hours the sky was ablaze with 
fireworks, rockets flying incessant- 
ly through the windows, whether 
open or closed, “cheers and laugh- 
ter,” shouting and triumphant 
choruses, while town and gown 
joined forces and used planks, 
scaffolding, shutters, notice-boards, 
and even a wheelbarrow, to feed the 
flames of the bonfire. ‘The best 
rag we ever had” was the universal 
verdict. But there was no malice 
about the proceedings. Every one 
was in the highest spirits and good- 
humour, and all went as merrily 
as a marriage-bell. The proctors 
were wisely conspicuous by their 
absence, from Market Hill at all 
events ; the police looked blandly 
on; Dons were seen at the out- 
skirts of the crowd, half amused 
and half scandalised; the Cam- 
bridge tradesmen, with their wives 
and daughters, evidently thought 
they had a remarkably fine show 
for nothing, and were absolutely 
proud of the spirit and versatile 
energy of their young customers 
and patrons. But the next morn- 
ing all was quiet again, and no 
one was a penny the worse for the 
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uproar of the preceding night, ex- 
cept some of the more enthusiastic 
revellers, who had scratched hands 
and faces and whose caps had per- 
ished in the flames of the bonfire. 
A subscription was promptly raised 
to pay for the broken windows 
and cremated shutters; and the 
local papers congratulated both 
the town and University (as well 
they might) on the excellent tem- 
per and splendid public spirit dis- 
played all round. Assuredly (as 
we have said before) they manage 
these things better at Cambridge. 
One other scene in the Senate- 
house—if it was not an ingenious 
fiction on the part of a writer in 
‘Granta’—deserves to be recorded, 
for, if it ever took place, it was 
surely the most extraordinary per- 
formance ever witnessed in those 
august precincts. It was when 
the Greek vote was negatived by 
a large majority in 1891; and we 
have really never been able to 
decide whether the story as told 
was pure romance—an audacious 
flight of fancy on the writer’s part 
—or whether there was any residu- 
um of truth init. It is stated that 
a large number of voters were im- 
ported from London and arrayed 
in the orthodox cap and M.A. 
gown —supers from Savoy Lane 
disguised as country parsons, odd 
hands from the Lyceum posing 
as Eton masters, quick - change 
artistes from the music-halls, brick- 
layers on strike, real East-Enders 
from Toynbee Hall, and “a scholar 
of Balliol who volunteered [shade 
of Jowett !] to bring six dependable 
liars” to vote with what proved 
to be the majority. This motley 
assemblage, who swamped the ap- 
proaches to the Senate-house, was 
headed by a bishop, “ who walked 
a little unsteadily and seemed to 
be wearing what is technically 
known as a ‘bald wig.’” Some of 
his satellites “wanted a gargle,” 
as they expressed it, and the 
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bishop interviewed his employer— 
the wire-puller in the committee- 
room above. 


“ His Grace was whispering hoarsely 
from the street, ‘Time we ’ad more 
drinks, Guv’nor ; the men’s throats 
is gettin’ rusty.’ 

““My friend the wire-puller leaned 
out cautiously. ‘Hold on till three,’ 
he said; ‘then you shall have beer, 
gallons of beer in big cans, all frothy 
on the top. March your gang up.’ 

“The bishop slouched away, and 
my friend sighed, ‘I think he’ll prove 
a good investment.’ 

“<«But,’ I objected, ‘he walks as 
if he were screwed. I hope his 
Graee-—’ 

“¢Bless you,’ said the wire-puller, 
‘they'll think it’s gout. All bishops 
have gout. And if anybody speaks 


‘about it, we’ve taught him to say, 


“The old complaint—tarda podagra.” 
Only he will say, “ Tartar potanger.” 
Ah, the doors are open.’ 

“ At this moment there came round 
the corner a compact body of non- 
descript men in black clothes, with 
the bishop at their head. They all 
wore white paper ties, and draggled 
gowns, and top-hats a size too large. 
Many had bald wigs or white beards, 
and some wore spectacles. They 
walked with an uneven step, to the 
number of four or five and twenty, 
and I noticed that every fifth man 
walked lame. 

“The wire-puller surveyed this 
little army with real pride. ‘Supers 
from Drury Lane,’ he whispered, 
‘every man-jack of ’em. Nathan 
supplied the costumes, barring the 
gowns, which are lent by ’Varsity 
tailors. Bill, he called, and the 
bishop halted; ‘pull that slrort 
man’s left whisker straight. That’s 
right. Forward !’ 

“The procession of country parsons 
wobbled up the steps, disappeared 
into the Senate-house, and the wire- 
puller wiped his brow.” 


We may pass on to another 
subject — and a more important 
one in the eyes of the majority— 
“the Boats.” No river has had 
more bad things said about it than 
the Cam, which has been compared 
in turn to most of the streams in 
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the infernal regions. Styx, Ache- 
ron, and Cocytus; ‘the big drain 
at the backs,” “a black and un- 
savoury canal,” “the river of ten 
thousand stinks,”—such are a few 
of thy epithets, O long-suffering 
Camus, sacred to the muse of 
Lycidas! Certainly from a pic- 
turesque point of view it bears no 
comparison with the Isis; and its 
surroundings of dingy boat-houses, 
brickyards, dust-heaps, and drain- 
age-works are in lamentable con- 
trast to the line of gaily painted 
barges with the background of 
ancestral elms and the spires and 
towers of Oxford. The Cam was 
clearly meant for business and not 
for pleasure; and in the summer 
term (except during the May 
races) you hardly see a boat upon 
the water, unless it is a practising 
eight. Those who want to pass an 
idle afternoon, take a skiff or canoe 
on the upper river and make their 
way along the narrow and winding 
Granta to Byron’s Pool or Gran- 
chester Mill. But in the October 
term the lower river—the Cam 
itself —is alive with boats from 
Foster’s to Baitbite Lock: fresh- 
men are being coached, two and 
two, in tub pairs; men in skiffs are 
practising for the ‘“ Colquhoun ” ; 
clinker fours go merrily along ; and 
the embryo Torpids are being licked 
into shape by the captains of their 
boat clubs. If there is a race on, 
the towing-path is crowded with 
men in “blazers” of every hue, 
scarlet predominating; Iris her- 
self seems to have descended from 
heaven for the occasion, and 


‘Mille trahit varios adverso sole 
colores.” 


There you may see the famous 
dark blue and white of “Third 
Trinity ” (confined to Eton and 
Westminster oarsmen); the black 
and white of “the Hall,” where 
Eton also largely preponderates ; 
and the scarlet of “the Lady 
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Margaret ” crew, for the St John’s 
men still perpetuate the memory 
of their saintly foundress in the 
name of their college boat. And 
there from some vantage-point be- 
low the railway bridge you may 
watch eight after eight sweep past, 
if not with quite the swing and 
precision of practised oarsmen, yet 
showing much potential excellence 
in the way of crude strength and 
undeveloped talent. For this is 
the raw material—the vin brut of 
the vintage—and will require many 
weeks of arduous practice, much 
labour and much bad language, 
before it approaches anything like 
style and form. From afar you 
hear “the thunder of the cap- 
tains and the shouting”—of the 
coxswains, as each boat passes 
attended by its ‘coach’ on a 
bike or on horseback, vociferating 
hoarse instructions to the panting 
crew; and you may pick up a 
good deal of boating slang by a 
careful study of the coach’s re- 
marks. ‘Don’t ‘sugar,’ four ;” 
“Don’t ‘bucket,’ five;” ‘“ You’re 
pulling out of the boat, six,” and 
so on; but neither in noise nor 
in picturesque expletives can the 
vocabulary of our latter - day 
coaches approach that of those 
Oxford professors of Billingsgate, 
Messrs Morrison and Woodgate— 
both of whom, by the way, have 
coached the Cambridge boat at 
one time or another. A word of 
caution, however, is necessary to 
the vacuus (or vacuous !) viator on 
the towing-path, and that is, before 
he looks after the boats, to look 
after his own shins, or he may 
be run into by a bike, or ridden 
over by a horseman, or general- 
ly knocked into a cocked-hat by 
some young man in a hurry. It 
happened to the present writer 
that one afternoon, while tran- 
quilly regarding the prospect be- 
low Ditton corner, he was sud- 
denly and violently charged in 





the rear by a man on a bike, who 
was towing another man on roller 
skates, who was in his turn drag- 
ging a fox-terrier byachain. The 
consequences were sudden and 
disastrous. It was much as when 
Rudolph Rassendyll charged the 
three conspirators with his famous 
tea-table—all went down together 
—a swearing struggling mass” ; 
in fact, three men in a heap, to 
say nothing of the dog. 

It would be impertinent for an 
outsider to discuss the reason why 
Cambridge should have been so 
unfortunate in the boat race of 
recent years. The raw material 
is all there, and it is excellent— 
perhaps even tooabundant. Hun- 
dreds of freshmen come up in the 
October term, who, as regards sin- 
ew and muscle, are young sons of 
Anak ; and many of them, especi- 
ally those who join “Third Trin- 
ity” or “the Hall,” are the pick 
of Eton oarsmen. The writer can 
testify to the energy and exertion 
of the various captains, and to the 
incessant practice of the crews in 
the autumn; and early in the 
spring it surely should not be 
difficult to pick eight oars out of 
eight hundred. The river itself, 
no doubt, is a serious drawback. 
Narrow and tortuous for the first 
three-quarters of a mile, there 
must necessarily be perpetual 
checks and easies, especially when 
the stream is at all crowded—in 
fact, a boat has no chance of get- 
ting into proper swing before the 
railway bridge; whereas at Oxford 
it starts clear and free from one 
of the rafts alongside of the col- 
lege barges, with an uninterrupted 
course to Iffley lasher. The lock 
is soon passed, and then comes 
the long course—a series of glori- 
ous reaches—only broken by Sand- 
ford lock, and stretching from 
Iffley to Nuneham, or even Abing- 
don. There is something, too, in 
rowing your race on the same 
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river you have been practising on 
daily for years. The Thames knows 
its own children, and the same 
water that passes the barges at 
Oxford passes eventually between 
Putney and Mortlake. The Cam 
is too sluggish and landlocked to 
be much affected by wind or 
weather ; the Ouse, where the trial 
eights are rowed, is equally dead 
and lifeless; but we have seen the 
Isis (near the Gut) covered with 
‘‘white horses,” and for a racing- 
boat to make its way against 
stream through these miniature 
breakers involves as hard work 
as rowing on a rough day round 
the bend by Hammersmith. Oer- 
tainly—for some reason or other 
—the fact remains, that there is 
far more uniformity and steadiness 
in the Oxford crew before it leaves 
the Isis than there is in the Cam- 
bridge boat, whose improvement 
in style and swing takes place after 
they have left their own water. 

In these somewhat discursive 
notes we have wandered from one 
topic to another—from grave to 
gay, from the serious to the 
frivolous, picking out a few frag- 
ments from the almost inexhaust- 
ible store of materials that lie 
ready; but we cannot conclude 
without a reference to the famous 
men who at one time or another 
have been members of the Uni- 
versity—indeed, as we look at the 
countless portraits of illustrious 
characters in the college halls 
or the Masters’ Lodges, it would 
almost seem as if Cambridge had 
monopolised the genius of England 
in every sphere of life from the 
days of the founder of ‘ King’s 
Hall ’— 


‘*Great Edward with the lilies on his 
brow, 
From haughty Gallia torn.” 


They are all there: statesmen in 
numbers, from Oardinal Beaufort 
VOL. CLXIII.—NO, DCCCCLXXXVII. 
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and Lord Burleigh to William 
Pitt and Lord Grey of the first 
Reform Bill; men of science, from 
Francis Bacon to Sir Isaac Newton 
and Sir Humphry Davy; famous 
judges, from Chief-Justice Coke to 
Lord Thurlow; scholars and men of 
letters, from Erasmus and Ascham 
to Porson and Macaulay; and as 
for bishops—there have been fifty 
on the boards of Trinity alone. 
Above all, Oambridge has been 
always the home of poets—a nest 
or nursery of singing-birds. It has 
been said—perhaps with a little 
exaggeration—that Oambridge pro- 
duced the martyrs, while Oxford 
burnt them; and so it might be 
said that Cambridge has cherished 
her poets, while Oxford usually 
expelled them. Clough and Mat- 
thew Arnold are happy excep- 
tions ; but Shelley was sent down 
from University for airing his 
atheistical opinions, and the Jaco- 
bin Landor had to leave Trinity 
for firing a gun across the quad- 
rangle at the windows of his 
opposite neighbour, who happened 
to be a Tory. But, as a matter 
of fact, nearly every English poet 
worthy of the name, who was at a 
university at all, was—for a time 
at least—a member of one or an- 
other of the colleges on the Cam. 
Chaucer’s connection with Olare 
(his ‘“Solere Hall”) must, we 
fear, be consigned to the region 
of romance; but Milton was un- 
doubtedly at Christ’s, and his 
mulberry-tree is still the object 
of attraction in that charming 
little garden—the loveliest thing 
in its way in all Oambridge. St 
John’s can claim Herrick, the 
most artistic of poets and the 
most impecunious of undergradu- 
ates ; Matthew Prior, scholar, dip- 
lomatist, and a poet merely as an 
afterthought, was a Fellow of the 
college; and William Wordsworth 
resided there four years, though 
D 
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he apparently left without taking 
his degree. He seems to have 
been mooning about the Backs, 
and writing ponderous common- 
places about the elms in the 
wilderness or reading ‘Clarissa 
Harlowe,’ instead of getting up 
his subjects for the Tripos. 
At Pembroke, the Fellows still 
point with pride to ‘ Spenser’s 
tree” at the back of their charm- 
ing garden; and they also show 
you a more prosaic, yet more au- 
thentic, relic in the shape of Gray’s 
commonplace-book in three huge 
folio volumes. Trinity—that an- 
cient and royal foundation, if there 
ever was one—can boast of four 
poets of the first rank: Cowley, 
who has recorded his undying af- 
fection for his college in some ex- 
quisite Latin verses ; Dryden, who 
was ‘“discommoned for a fort- 
night,” according to Malone, for 
some offence against discipline ; 
Lord Byron, who passed a few 
years of his “tumultuous youth” 
in some rooms on the south side 
of Neville’s Court, where, accord- 
ing to his own account, he enter- 
tained “a large assortment of 
jockeys, gamblers, boxers, authors, 
parsons, and poets,” but where 
he did not keep his ‘‘ new friend,” 
the bear, “ who was going to sit 
for a fellowship.” Byron’s statue 
by Thorwaldsen is the finest object 
in the noble library, designed by 
Wren and adorned with carvings 
by Gibbons and busts by Roubiliac. 
Lastly, the late Poet-Laureate has 
immortalised his own connection 
with Trinity in his “In Memoriam,” 
has idealised Neville’s Court in his 
‘* Princess,” and described in some 
sonorous lines the “long melodious 
thunder” of the mighty organ in 


the chapel. Trinity can boast of 
many clusters of distinguished 
men, but surely no more strik- 
ing group was ever collected to- 
gether than the figures of Tenny- 
son’s friends and contemporaries. 
Amongst them were Spedding, 
Milnes (afterwards Lord Hough- 
ton), Trench (the future arch- 
bishop), Alford (Dean of Canter- 
bury), Merivale (the historian), 
Blakesley (Dean of Lincoln), 
Charles Buller (Carlyle’s favourite 
pupil), and more brilliant and fas- 
cinating than all—Arthur Hallam. 
Most of this set belonged to the 
* Apostles” — that famous club 
formed by Sterling—and discussed 
the deepest and most solemn ques- 
tions in religion and philosophy. 
Of his own prize poem of “ Tim- 
buctoo” Tennyson himself speaks 
in no very flattering terms. It 
was really an old poem on the 
“ Battle of Armageddon” which 
he had furbished up, much against 
the grain and “in a sovereign 
vein of poetic scorn.” But, to 
show that he had his lighter 
moods, and that this ardent and 
serious company of future deans 
and historians was not always 
discussing the deeper problems of 
humanity, we may quote the fol- 
lowing lines, also by Tennyson’s 
hand :— 


‘‘Sweet Kitty Sandilands, 
Daughter of the doctor ; 
We dressed her in the Proctor’s bands, 
And passed her for the Proctor. 
All the men ran from her 
That would have hastened to her; 
All the men ran from her 
That would have run to woo her.” 


Sweet Kitty Sandilands indeed! 
We should like to have met her 
as she was escorted up Castle 





1 The bear was kept in a stable at the Ram’s Inn, and it was possibly a 
remembrance of this fact that prompted an undergraduate of Trinity not so 
very long ago to ask leave from the Master to be allowed to keep a badger in 


his (the Master’s) stable. 
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Street by her cavaliers ; and so, we 
fancy, would the Proctor! There 
was another story characteristic of 
the time and place which, accord- 
ing to his biographer, Lord Tenny- 
son was fond of telling in his later 
years :— 


“ At twelve o’clock one night horns 
and trumpets and bugles and drums 
began to play from all the windows 
round Trinity New Court, and a man, 
who had been expelled that day, 
strummed on a piano which had been 
set in the middle of the lawn; and 
there was the fiend’s own row. Pre- 
sently Whewell, who lived in Neville’s 
Court, next to the New Court, was 
heard thundering at his door, which 
had been tied with a rope.! ‘Thrice he 
charged with all his might,’ and at the 
third charge he broke through, rushed 
out, found all the windows closed, 
lights extinguished, dead _ silence 
everywhere, only the expelled man 
standing immovable by the piano 
under a cold round moon. Whewell 
strode to the piano ; the expelled man 
ran for his life round and round the 
colonnades of Neville’s Court : thrice 
he ran round, Whewell pursuing. At 
last Whewell caught him. ‘Do you 
know who I am, sir?’ said Whewell, 

anting. ‘Yes, was the answer ; 
‘Old Whistle, who made that mistake 
inhis Dynamics.’ Thereupon Whewell, 
seeing that he was the man who had 
been expelled, took him by the scruff 
of the neck, carried him to the great 
gate, and shot him out like bad rub- 
bish.” 


Alas that it should be so! but 
“Billy Whistle” was the sobri- 
quet by which that distinguished 
scholar, William Whewell, Master 
of Trinity, was popularly known. 
His learning in almost every 
branch of science was immense— 
omniscient, in fact; his voice was 
sometimes gruff, sometimes shrill, 
but always dictatorial ; and as for 
his manners, it was said that, 
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while two other famous scholars 
and Heads of Houses (Gaisford 
and Liddell, both Deans of Christ 
Church) were sometimes rude, 
Whewell, even in his best mo- 
ments, was never even decently 
civil. This little’ failing is com- 
memorated in some verses, written 
at the time when the late Mr 
Beresford Hope generously con- 
tributed £1000 to the restoration 
of the Master’s Lodge :— 


‘“*These are the Seniors greedy and 
gruff, 

Who toady the Master rude and rough, 

That lives in the house that Hope 
built.” 


And it is probably by these dog- 
gerel lines, even more than by 
Woolner’s statue in the Ante- 
chapel, that one of Trinity’s most 
illustrious sons is chiefly remem- 
bered. 

We wonder what part “the 
Apostles” took in the fracas de- 
scribed above. Probably they made 
more noise than any one else ; and 
it is consolatory to lower intellects 
to find that history eo far repeats 
itself—that in this society of pre- 
cocious talent and deep thinkers 
there survived (as in the case of 
Stevenson’s grandfather, the Cal- 
vinist divine) “some aboriginal 
frisking of the blood that was not 
theirs,” some ‘‘tree-top tenden- 
cies” derived from their remote 
ancestor,—‘“‘ probably arboreal,” — 
that found vent occasionally in 
some wild scene of uproar; and’ 
that they too, in the heyday of 
their youth, did as their fathers 
did before them, and their sons 
probably did after them— 


** Vexed the souls of deans, 
And caught the blossom of the flying 


terms.” 





1 This was a most inartistic and ineffectual method of procedure. 


At Oxford 


the practice (dating from the reign of Henry VIII.) has always prevailed of 


“‘screwing up” the oak by means of long nails or gimlets. 
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TWO GOOD BOOKS ON SPORT. 


Many years ago—I have private 
reasons for declining to calculate 
how many—it was my lot to hunt 
for some weeks with the Linlith- 
gow and Stirlingshire hounds, and 
one day a happy concatenation of 
circumstances caused our fox to 
lead us over a better line than 
it is easy to find in that country 
of coalpits and park walls. I 
observed what our dear journalists 
call a “votary of Diana” (just 
as they persist in writing about 
anglers as “disciples of Old 
Izaak”)—I observed, I say, a 
sportsman riding in a very for- 
ward place, jumping into every 
field with the hounds, and storm- 
ing through the deep ground like 
steam, the tails of his red coat 
flying about his ears. 

‘‘There goes one of the cut-me- 
down - and - hang - me - up - to - dry 
school,” thinks I to myself, and 
took occasion of a slight check 
to ask his name. Imagine my 
surprise on learning that it was 
a man of letters,—‘ Maga’ in the 
flesh, no less —the autocratic 
“We” whose predecessor’s aus- 
tere countenance (as, in common 
with most of its readers, I firmly 
believed at that time) adorns the 
cover of each number of this 
venerable periodical. Pape / here 
was a revelation ; the first inkling 
in my untutored brain that editors 
were of a reasonable soul and 
human flesh consisting, and that 
the same creature whose proper 
function was understood to be 
carving the copy of his contrib- 
utors, was capable also of cut- 
ting out the work across a very 
difficult bit of country. Since 
that far-off day many of us have 
arrived at that stage when we 
must be content to— 


‘Lean on the walls and bask before 
the sun, 
Chiefs who no more in bloody fights 


engage ; 
But, wise through time and narrative 
with age, 
In summer days like grasshoppers re- 
joice.” 


Be it from weight of years or 
avoirdupois, distance, vocation, or 
unromantic economy, that we no 
longer follow the chase, we never 
can be indifferent to the fortunes 
of the field, and are ever grateful 
to those who will talk to us or 
write about them. 

There is no lack of writers. The 
literature of sport flows on without 
flagging ; even this Jubilee year, 
which, it is said, has been a bad 
one for the book trade, has wit- 
nessed no shrinkage ; but any one 
whose office it is to test the quality 
of the flood can bear witness to its 
general insipidity. Chronicles of 
destruction of fast-vanishing “ big 
game,” handbooks about the most 
fashionable and finished form of 
conducting drives and battues, in- 
structions to enable the highest 
intellect among mammals to out- 
wit cold-blooded vertebrates ten 
inches long—all useful, no doubt, 
and very well written by com- 
petent authorities, but hardly to 
be classed as literature. 

It has come to pass, however, 
that the year 1897 has produced 
three works on field-sports worthy 
to take their place among such 
classics as Apperley, Scrope, Lloyd, 
St John, Surtees, and Whyte-Mel- 
ville. The merits of one of 
these — Prince Ranjitsinhji’s (I 
hope this is rightly spelt) book 
on cricket — must be dealt with 
by other hands than mine. My 
“average’’— on those occasions 
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when I have filled a gap in the 
House of Commons’ eleven at 
short notice — has not been such 
as to confer much authority on 
any opinion I might offer about 
the wonderful performance of an 
Asiatic in treating of the latest 
phases of an exclusively British 
game. But of the pleasure derived 
from perusing the other two books 
it may be lawful to speak in this 
place. 

“ Fox-hunting,” as Beckford 
observes at the beginning of the 
fourteenth of his famous letters,} 
‘however lively and animating it 
may be in the field, is but a dull 
dry subject to write on”; yet 
nobody ever provided a more com- 
plete refutation of this sentiment 
than he who penned it. But 
neither he nor the later and more 
voluble “Nimrod”? made the 
hunting of the carted stag their 
theme. It has been reserved for 
Lord Ribblesdale to write a book ® 
about that branch of sport which 
is equally worthy of the attention 
of those fox-hunters who despise 
it because they fancy it tame, and 
of those who conscientiously and 
honestly object to it because they 
believe it to be cruel; to write 
this book, moreover, in a manner 
which confers on it very high 
literary rank, We are never 
weary of discussing and fussing 
about style—how to recognise 
and how to acquire it. There is 
one recipe for it which the latest 
authority on the subject, Mr 
Walter Ralegh, seems to have 
overlooked. It is surprising how 
readily English acquires an Addi- 
sonian polish when employed by a 
cultivated gentleman to explain 
something he thoroughly under- 
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stands. Lord Ribblesdale is no 
special pleader: he explains how, 
when he accepted the Mastership 
of the Buckhounds in 1892, he 
had no prepossession in favour of 
stag-hunting, which may be taken 
to mean that he regarded it in the 
light natural to a Yorkshire fox- 
hunter; but, in effect, he has 
supplied the best defence against 
the attacks so frequently made 
upon the Royal hounds, and, at 
the same time, shown how much 
enjoyment even a_ fastidious 
sportsman may derive from hunt- 
ing with them. 

Wicked Tories cannot but 
chuckle mildly over Mr Glad- 
stone’s dilemma when, in forming 
his last Administration, he had to 
choose a Master of the Buck- 
hounds. ‘‘Hunting has always 
been more or less associated with 
Tory principles and machinations ;” 
Radical papers were never weary 
of explaining how the Queen’s 
Hounds were maintained at the 
public expense for the exclusive 
amusement of a dissolute aristoc- 
racy ; humanitarians drew no dis- 
tinction but that of degree between 
hunting a stag from a cart and 
shooting a pigeon from a trap: 
surely the question was not who 
was to be Master of the Buck- 
hounds,—the Buckhounds them- 
selves were out of the question. 
In truth, it was very nearly settled 
in this way; but, in the end, the 
appointment was offered to Lord 
Ribblesdale on the distinct under- 
standing that he was to prepare 
himself and those under him for eu- 
thanasia. Luckily these depress- 
ing conditions did not deter him. 
The Buckhounds outlived the 
Administration, and, freed from 





1 Thoughts upon Hare and Fox Hunting, in a series of Letters to a Friend. 


2 C. J. Apperley. 


3 The Queen’s Hounds and Stag-hunting Recollections. By Lord Ribblesdale. 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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the shackles of office, their Master, 
by a happy inspiration, set himself 
to preparing one of the most 
charming contributions ever made 
to the literature of the chase. It 
is easy to imagine how dull such 
a book might become in less 
accomplished hands. An ex-Mas- 
ter of the Buckhounds, pen in 
hand, might be very apt to fulfil 
Private Mulvaney’s description of 
the Commander - in - Chief — “a 
ramblin’ incoherent sort av a devil, 
wid one eye on the Quane an’ the 
Court, and the other on his blessed 
silf.” But we are quite safe under 
this author's leadership. There 
is plenty, indeed, about the Court, 
but chiefly in the form of inimit- 
able sketches of that of the 
Georges. As for “his blessed 
silf”—the only feature Lord Rib- 
blesdale claims as distinguishing 
his Mastership is, that he caused 
the scarlet-and-gold coats of the 
hunt servants to be cut with 
longer waists and more ample 
skirts. And almost the only two 
incidents in the field in which he 
gives himself a prominent part 
are such as tell to his own disad- 
vantage :— 


“The first time I ever saw Lord 
Granville out hunting was with the 
Pytchley. I remember the incident 
most distinctly, and it fully bears out 
the reputation he left behind him in 
the Queen’s country for resolute rid- 
ing. It was a starving cold day. 
Lord Granville was looking ill and 
suffering from gout, and he told me 
he had come out against his doctor's 
orders. He had on thick white duffel 
breeches, and the boots known, I 
think, as Napoleons, like those in 
which Mr Herring’s first-flight gentry 
lead the way. He and I had man- 
aged, with several. others, to get 
thrown out, and we found ourselves 
with no visible means of getting to 
hounds, which were dragging along a 
cold line two or three fields away. 
There was neither gate nor gap to 
help us, and a really high stake-and- 
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bound fence, of the type which John 
Leech drew so well, before us. A 
March day was just treating us to an 
interval of hail. I was riding a most 
ungenerous horse, who made no allow- 
ance for one’s mistakes, and took a 
serious view of jumping without 
hounds. ‘I am afraid,’ said Lord 
Granville with a pale smile, ‘we shall 
have to go. Will you try, or shall 
I?’ I felt that for once I should not 
be justified in following my leader. 
So I crammed Marsala at it, with a 
show of decision which did not take 
him in for a moment. Round he 
came, and our small party exchanged 
glances of discouragement. Lord 
Granville was riding an uncoupled, 
rather Cleveland- bay -looking horse. 
He turned him suavely round at it, 
and over he went, and piloted his 
convoy to the haven where we would 
be ; Marsala, who luckily did not like 
being left alone, at last climbing over 
somehow.” 


The other story comes from the 
Woodland Pytchley, when Lord 
Lonsdale carried the horn. The 
author is explaining the qualities 
necessary in a good forest horse- 
man, and he tells how a fox 
jumped up in Boughton woods; 
the hounds got away at his brush, 
and Lord Ribblesdale and the Mas- 
ter close to the hounds :— 


“T was riding a handy, quick horse 
by Berserker, and those stately wood- 
lands have been well administered 
and thinned. But Lord Lonsdale 
lost me in three minutes— not so 
much because he was riding a faster 
horse, although I daresay he was, but 
because of his superior horsemanship 
and his knowledge of manége riding, 
which, to my mind, especially dis- 
tinguishes him from other celebrated 
riders to hounds. It is your legs, 
and not your hands, which take a 
horse through trees. Since then, 
circumstances have given me plenty 
of opportunities of learning to ride 
quickly through woodland; but I 
am no good at it.” 


It seems rather unhandsome to 
pick out for quotation from a book 
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brimful of good stories two that 
show the author at a disadvantage; 
but this is just where he excels 
most other writers on hunting. 
Everybody knows how prone 
sportsmen are in recounting their 
experience to dwell upon their 
own exploits. Even “ Nimrod,” 
authoritative and popular as his 
books have been and long must 
remain—did he not earn immor- 
tality in Mr Jorrocks’s gallery 
under the suggestive name of 
Pomponius Ego? 

It is true that neither of these 
recollections has anything to do 
with stag-hunting, though the first 
has a slender connection with the 
Queen’s hounds owing to Lord 
Granville having once been their 
Master. It is also true that a 
question may suggest itself pretty 
frequently in these chapters which 
their author can seldom have been 
under the necessity of asking in 
the field. ‘“ Where are the 
hounds?” the reader may inquire 
after enjoying several pages of 
delicious irrelevancy. Indeed, 
Lord Ribblesdale confesses at the 
outset that most of the book lies 
outside its title. Thus the state- 
ment that George II. hunted with 
enough ardour and regularity to 
earn an encomium in Somervile’s 
‘Chase,’ is enough to start him 
on a series of tit-bits from Lord 
Hervey’s ‘Memoirs’ ,and George 
Selwyn’s ‘ Letters,’ and he is half 
through a chapter before he pulls 
up with the comment that there is 
no mention of the Master of the 
Buckhounds in either of these 
books. Nevertheless, these seem- 
ingly careless excursions have 
more bearing on the fortunes of 
the pack than is evident at first 
sight. During the reigns of our 


first two Georges, London drew 
into its vortex all that was upper- 


most in social and 
life. 


intellectual 
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“A king over the water gave the 

zest, not only of self-interest but even 
of self-preservation, to the dreariest 
routine of Court life. Great people 
hung about the Court and kept them- 
selves in evidence, not perhaps so 
much on account of what they might 
be able to say or to do for themselves, 
as for fear of what others might say 
or do for them.” 
Great landowners could not make 
their estates their first thought or 
the chief source of their pleas- 
ures, Fox-hunting, as yet, was the 
business of hard-drinking squires 
and rollicking parsons. Diana 
Vernon reflects the general estima- 
tion of fox-hunters in speaking of 
Thorncliffe Osbaldistone. ‘‘ There 
he goes! the prince of grooms, and 
cock-fighters, and blackguard horse- 
coursers.” Pope describes them in 
a letter to Wycherley as “a sort 
of modest, inoffensive people who 
neither have sense nor pretend to 
any, but enjoy a jovial kind of 
dulness. . . . They live much as 
they ride—at random—a kind of 
hunting life, pursuing with earnest- 
ness and hazards something not 
worth the catching.” Men of re- 
finement, real or assumed, shud- 
dered when they contemplated life 
in the country. “Oh!” exclaims 
Selwyn’s chaplain, Dr Warner, 
“better is the corner of a house- 
top than an habitation among such 
tents of Kedar.” 

But the scene changed with 
“farmer George.” In vain Lord 
Chesterfield had sneered at Wynd- 
ham discussing the points of a 
prize heifer in a strawyard. Coun- 
try interests and country pastimes 
prevailed over Court corridors and 
political backstairs. The country 
party became a power in politics. 
Lord Ribblesdale says it has ceased 
to exist, and observes, in the only 
regrettable sentence in his book, 
that “as far as political influence 
in the old sense of the term goes, 
the country gentlemen might just 
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as well colonise the Gordon Hotels 
as live among their own people.” 
It would be difficult to construct 
& more mischievous or mistaken 
sentiment. Whatever he means by 
“the old sense of the term,” leisure, 
education, affluence, must mean in- 
fluence in the ¢rwe sense, in politics 
as in other things, for the possessor 
of them, provided he takes the 
trouble to exert it, and lives on the 
spot. Country gentlemen can no 
longer own or purchase rotten 
boroughs, but the degree in which 
they may have lost their legitimate 
influence corresponds to the extent 
to which they absent themselves 
from their estates, and how they 
choose to employ their leisure 
when they are on them. 

With the revival of country 
life fox-hunting entered on its 
golden age, to endure till the 
reign of railways altered it to 
iron. George II. had hunted like 
a squadron leader, never leaving 
the parks; George III., to quote 
the ‘Sporting Magazine’ of 1797, 
“entered most energetically into 
the spirit of the chase, absolutely 
assisted in getting the hounds 
forward, laying them on where 
the deer left the water, and speak- 
ing to them in a sporting -like 
style.” Ladies appear on the 
scene. The last-quoted authority 
mentions Lady Lade as the first 
horsewoman in the kingdom. 
Lord Ribblesdale charitably ex- 
plains that she began life as 
a cook; chroniclers less discreet 
affirm that it was not for long 
that she “gave up to ragotts 
what was meant for mankind.” 
Stubbs, in a portrait reproduced 
in this volume, has given her 
an adorable seat on her hunter. 
Lady Salisbury is mentioned as 
hunting her own harriers at this 
time ; but, if the annals err not, 
they were foxhounds. 
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The Royal hounds were not 
models; twenty-four to twenty- 
six inches, lemon-pyes and black- 
and- white. They were accus- 
tomed to be stopped to let 
George III. catch them when 
he fell behind, which happened 
pretty often; and no wonder, 
for he rode nineteen stone. He 
rode to a pilot :— 


“On one occasion they came to a 
place which the king did not quite 
fancy. He hunga little. ‘John has 
gone over, your Majesty,’ said one of 
the equerries, hoping no doubt that a 
hole might be made for him. ‘Then 
you may go after him,’ said the king, 
and jogged off to find a nicer place.” 
I cannot resist another quota- 
tion: it tells with such simple 
pathos of the passing of one of 
the best marked, and not the 
worst loved, figures in our line 
of monarchs :— 


“The blue hunting coat had to be 
folded away. The early farming 
rides, the punctual hunting mornings, 
the kennels, the deer-paddocks, the 
hunter-stabling passed away for ever 
out of his life. If he had a careful 
and affectionate valet, I daresay the 
queer old top-boots were put into 
grease against his getting better and 
wanting them. If not, I suppose 
that, like their master, they just 
perished away.” 

Thus far the old school: Lord 
Ribblesdale pulls himself severely 
together before entering upon the 
new, apparently resolved to stick 
more seriously to his text. Luckily 
he utterly fails in the attempt: he 
gives us plenty of historical and 
personal narrative, but withal he 
remains to the end what he calls 
“ Druid ”—“ not a historian, but 
felicitous compiler of hearsay.” 
Charles Davis took the horn in 
1822; the black-and-white and 
lemon-pyes disappeared (the latter 
to the author’s regret), and a pack 
of true foxhounds, with speed and 
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drive undreamt of in the old days, 
with necks, shoulders, and feet 
inherited from the best blood in 
Britain, took their place. Charles 
Davis, as befits such a type, has a 
chapter to himself—really a little 
masterpiece of biography. To his 
perfect horsemanship, complete 
command of hounds, gentle discip- 
line, and unswerving integrity 
Lord Ribblesdale testifies with 
enthusiasm ; but what brings the 
man most clearly before us is a 
story about a very different char- 
acter—Jem Mason. Jem was 
going over the ground with some 
friends before riding in a point-to- 
point steeplechase. They came to 
a locked gate 5 feet 6 inches high, 
with a thick bullfinch on either 
side and a newly metalled road in 
front of it. “I'll be hanged,” said 
Jem, “if I am going to scratch 
my face, for I am going to the 
opera to-night ;” and, in effect, he 
jumped Lottery over the gate in 
the race. 


“There was no shadow of turning 
about Davis, but he would never have 
said that. Doubtless, had it been a 
question of rescuing the Trump or the 
Miller, he would have ridden over the 
gate, but he would have done it with 
the somewhat dismal zeal of a per- 
manent official, rather than the zest 
of a man of pleasure. I admit 5 ft. 
6 in. high, and the take off, would 
make most people feel grave. 

“Perhaps, too, Davis took himself 
too seriously. He read the newspaper 
religiously; went to church regularly; 
never had a horse out on Sundays; 
made an excellent speech; favoured 
the Whigs in politics. All these 
things contributed to make up a 
valuable and respected citizen. More- 
over, the even and deserved prosperity 
of his career, his converse—almost 
identity—with great personages, and 
the responsible authority of his posi- 
tion, may easily have induced a cer- 
tain semi-royal aloofness. . . . We 
might have asked him to stand god- 
father to our first-born, or act as 
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trustee to our marriage settlement— 
if in order—but we should not have 
dared to write to him, as Tom Oliver 
did tv Mason, to say we were in Short 
Street and entertaining the sheriff of 
the county.” 


But it would not be fair to pick 
out more of the plums, though in- 
deed their abundance is a direct 
incentive to pilfering; let me 
rather sketch how boldly, yet tem- 
perately, the author deals with 
the slur of cruelty cast upon stag- 
hunting. 

He repels it vigorously, but he 
repudiates any sympathy with the 
“all d—d rot” school of defenders. 
He is quite willing to credit the 
opponents of this class of sport 
with conscientious and disinter- 
ested motives. 

In the first place he explains, 
what very few understand, that 
you must not hunt a deer as you 
do a fox :— 


“To press home your advantages 
with a deer means that you run great 
risks of bewildering and so spoiling 
him, or even killing him. In any 
case, you will disappoint an eager 
field by depriving them of what they 
conceive to be their full rights—that 
is, plenty of galloping, jumping, and 
tumbling about.” 


To burst a fox may be lawful, 
though ‘“‘ Nimrod” protested that 
it was not expedient, but to burst 
or bewilder a deer is against all 
canons. Moreover, the deer must 
be as carefully trained as a hunter 
for his work. A wild deer, with a 
paunch full of green meat, cannot 
stand ten minutes before modern 
staghounds. When Davis used 
to take the Royal hounds to hunt 
the wild-deer in the New Forest 
it was a rare thing for a stag to 
survive a run, although the object 
was to take him alive, which was 
nearly always accomplished. To 
hunt an untrained stag from a 
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cart would be cruel; Lord Rib- 
blesdale fails to see any cruelty in 
hunting one properly prepared. 
As for the stories of deer gnawed 
to death by hounds, he has no ex- 
perience of such a mishap. Dur- 
ing his three seasons of office he 
lost four or five deer, but all by 
casualty—not one was killed by 
the hounds. 

“Tt is foolish to hunt a weak 
deer, and wrong to hunt an un- 
willing one.” ‘Show us the will- 
ing ones,” objects the critic, and 
that is precisely what Lord Rib- 
blesdale does. It is impossible to 
misinterpret the significance of the 
illustrations he gives—partly from 
his own experience, partly on testi- 
mony quite as unquestionable as 
his own. He quotes Mr T. Nevill 
of Chelland’s journal, written in 
1870 :— 


“T turned out on Winchester race- 
course and other open places a red- 
deer presented to me by the Duke of 
Beaufort in 1855; and after giving 
us an excellent chase, when he had 
gone to bay and the hounds were 
whipped off, he came at my call and 
followed me home, trotting alongside 
my horse. Once he took soil in a 
pool after a very good chase; the 
moment I called him he came out 
with a great bound, and galloped 
alongside of my stirrup-iron, to the 
astonishment of my sporting friends. 

“My hind Princess was just as 
tame. She fed in a field with our 
cows, started away when she heard 
the deep note of two couple and a 
half of hounds, when I laid them on, 
ran thirty miles, and was lost... . 
Three weeks afterwards I heard of 
her whereabouts, took the same num- 
ber of hounds and hunted her—rac- 
ing pace—for an hour, when she ran 
among some cows. The huntsman 
called to a labourer to open a farm- 
yard gate. In she went with the 
cows. I dismounted, and the mo- 
ment I called she came and pressed 
so closely to me that I was afraid she 
would tread on my feet.” 
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It is true that Mr Nevill, who 
was a cripple from youth, pos- 
sessed extraordinary powers over 
animals; but Lord Ribblesdale 
saw enough to convince him that, 
although all deer might prefer not 
to be hunted, the life of a good stag 
is very far from being one of in- 
cessant terror and suffering from 
exhaustion. The worst ingredi- 
ents in his lot are wire-fences and 
water-meadows: the first may 
throw him down, perhaps inflicting 
serious or fatal injury; the last 
prevent the whips getting forward 
to stop the hounds if the deer is 
in jeopardy. 

There is a great deal of sound 
doctrine in the later chapters of 
this book on the subject of horses 
and hounds. Lord Ribblesdale 
agrees with Dick Christian when 
he said, ‘“‘I never heard of a great 
thing but it was done by a thor- 
oughbred horse.” The cocktail 
may “devour the first four fields 
like a tiger, and jump like an 
india-rubber ball,” but in twenty 
minutes “you would not know 
the horse ; poor devil! as he rolls 
and slobbers along, he would not 
know himself.” It is often the 
reverse with a thoroughbred: he 
may begin carelessly and lazily, 
but the farther he goes, the better 
he goes; then ‘‘ you know what 
it is to be really carried.” With 
staghounds, too, road-work—fast, 
and much of it—is inevitable, and 
blood tells here not less than 
across country. A noisy-actioned, 
hackney-like mover knocks him- 
self to bits; a thoroughbred— 
“all blood, fore-legs right under 
the points of the shoulders, long, 
deep ribs, no lumber”—slips al- 
most silently over the hardest 
macadam. 

In writing on hounds, Lord 
Ribblesdale confesses that, in 
spite of Lord Foppington’s opinion 
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in ‘The Relapse’ that a man of 
parts and breeding can do with- 
out books, and amuse himself very 
well with the “natural sprouts” 
of his own imagination, he has 
not trusted entirely to his 
“sprouts,” but collected a good 
deal of information from older 
authorities. He shows how the 
old staghound has ceased to exist, 
and that the modern ones are 
real foxhounds, the origin of 
which he claims loyally for York- 
shire. This, the true northern 
hound, he considers to have ex- 
isted for nearly two centuries ; 
and it is rather odd that he does 
not mention George Villiers, the 
Duke of Buckingham (the third 
duke, not James I.’s ‘Steenie”), 
as reputed to be the first master 
of foxhounds in England — in 
Yorkshire too, where he died. 
He certainly deserves a place in 
Lord Ribblesdale’s pageant, where 
so many notabilities figure. Of 
these, one of the oddest is the 
Duke of Wellington, who came 
out regularly on the Hampshire 
side of the Queen’s country in a 
“plain scarlet frock-coat, a lilac 
silk waistcoat, kid gloves, drab 
fustian trousers, and boots which 
we call Wellingtons”—a costume 
which the author’s respect for the 
memory of the Great Duke does 
not restrain him from character- 
ising as “disquieting in the ex- 
treme.” Oneday friendly sports- 
man advised the Duke to take up 
his stirrup -leathers a couple of 
holes, 

Lord Byron’s outfit was even 
more “disquieting” than the 
Duke’s—consisting of ‘a short- 
waisted nankeen jacket, much 
shrunk and very narrow in the 
back, embroidered with three rows 
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of buttons; nankeen gaiters, a 
black very narrow stock, and a 
dark blue velvet cap with a rich 
gold braid and tassel, and blue 
specs.” Lady Blessington says 
the nankeen jacket was sometimes 
replaced by a green tartan tunic! 

But enough! One could go on 
quoting from these delightful pages 
for along time. Of the book as a 
whole it only remains to be said 
that the illustrations are abundant 
and admirably selected ; that there 
are not many misprints, though 
“ hard-going” (p. 302) ought surely 
to be “hard-running,” and a few 
commas, important to the sense, 
seem to have dropped out; that 
there is an excellent index (how 
reviewers boggle over a bad one 
or none at all!); and that Mr 
Edward Burrows, who struts tire- 
somely on stilts through a histori- 
cal introduction, ought to have 
been relegated to the comparative 
seclusion of an appendix. 


It is a far cry from Ascot Heath 
and the Harrow country, from the 
region of villas, railroads, and 
water- meadows, to the windy 
fjelds, the sleeping fjords, the fall- 
ing floods, the pathless forests of 
Scandinavia; yet the secret of Mr 
Abel Chapman’s success in his new 
volume! is the same as Lord Rib- 
blesdale’s—thorough knowledge of 
his subject, and the power to con- 
vey the same in plain English 
without visible effort. But to 
show the contrast between the 
scenes which these two writers have 
to deal with, let me put in parallel 
columns a scrap of description of 
“forest” as it is understood in 
each country, the object of pursuit 
in one case being a carted stag, in 
the other a Norse elk :— 





1 Wild Norway, with chapters on Spitsbergen, Denmark, &c. 


man. Edward Arnold. 





By Abel Chap- 
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“Agreed and agreed that... it 
is better fun to set a nice horse going 


after a Reading- bound deer from | 


Hawthorn Hill, than through the 
fir-trees and Spanish chestnuts of 
Swinley ; but still, much of the wide 
landscape stretching away from Ascot 
to Winchfield and Farnham and 
Guildford and Woking possesses a 
chief essential of a carted-deer coun- 
try—wildness. I do not mean to say 
that all this country is forest. A low 
margin of cultivation, the course of a 
stream, a kinder soil, have here and 
there invited enclosures and tillage. 
But this makes a little change. It is 
true that the sour grass-land is boggy, 
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that the banks are rotten, and that | 


there is a good deal of untidy trail- 
ing wire. 


But you squelch and | 


scramble on in the hope, which always | 


animates the cross-country rider, of 
soon getting into a nicer bit of 
country.” 


There is not much description 
of scenery in Mr Chapman’s pages. 
“It [the scenery] is too big for 
epithets,” he says, ‘‘and super- 
latives are played out.” Never- 
theless he manages to convey the 
impression of mighty scale and 
nearness, which have hitherto set 
the graphic arts at defiance. The 
most striking scenes will not 
“compose” for a picture ; distance 
is annihilated in a crystal atmos- 
phere. Photography cannot re- 
flect Norse landscapes, only cari- 
cature them by falsifying propor- 
tion and aerial perspective. The 
only way to understand it is to 
set out and see for oneself. 

It would be a charming trip 
with such a companion as Mr 
Chapman. He is all out as good 
as the late Charles St John, a true 
sportsman-naturalist, but with far 
broader understanding (for know- 
ledge has come in liberal measure 
since St John wrote) and more 
varied opportunities of observa- 
tion. He has to tell of thumping 
salmon landed or lost ; mighty elks 
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“Then, and beyond all, was the 
forest itself. What written words 
can convey even a feeble conception 
of its pristine glory, the impress of 
that primeval scene, its strange juxta- 
position of life, death, and decay ? 
Here no axe intrudes—the living and 
the dead stand side by side; dead 
giants, centenarians perhaps, still 
erect though blanched and rotten to 
the core. Others, half-dead, dying 
from the top downward—weather- 
bleached skeletons, their white bones 
gleaming in the sunshine in contrast 
with the living green of the survivors 
. . . that surround and protect them. 
Here a long-decayed trunk, though 
thicker than one can span, may be 
overthrown with one hand, and the 
very ground is a graveyard. The 
dead lie piled one upon another, the 
older corpses already half hidden in 
long mossy sepulchres. . . . Such is 
the home of the elk.” 


tracked (‘the spoor of an ordinary 
bull-elk is a gigantic affair—huge 
ragged hollows like sepulchres sunk 
in the peat”), still-hunted, and 
shot or scared; trout in lonely 
lakes of a size and in such num- 
bers as to turn half the heads in 
the Flyfishers’ Club; with plenty 
of capercailzie, black-game, willow 
and hazel grouse, and other small 
game for small-arms practice. 
Yet, good reading as he makes of 
all this, it is not thus alone that 
he has produced such a fascinating 
volume, but by the keen affec- 
tionate attention he bestows on 
beasts and birds, studied in their 
forest, marsh, or mountain haunts. 
It is the intense love of Nature 
in all her moods, the intelligent 
sympathy with all her creatures, 
that alone saves the true sports- 
man, when far from the emula- 
tion and routine of civilised 
society, from deteriorating into 
the butcher. It is the diffusion 
of this spirit among travelling 
hunters that will alone avail (if 
indeed it be not too late already) 
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to preserve from extinction some 
of the noblest or strangest mam- 
mals on God’s earth—the giraffe, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, African 
elephant, and Australian platypus ; 
and it is because this spirit per- 
vades every page that lovers of 
nature ought to distinguish Mr 
Chapman’s book among the crowd 
of others on sport, which tell one 
nothing except how to kill. 

Of the elk—grandest of Euro- 
pean quadrupeds — considerable 
numbers remain, it appears. The 
Norwegian and Swedish Gov- 
ernments publish annual official 
statistics, showing how many of 
these animals, as well as reindeer 
and red-deer, are laid low in each 
year. True to his principles, Mr 
Chapman never drew trigger on 
a cow elk, though Scandinavian 
and, it is to be feared, British 
hunters, as a rule, observe no for- 
bearance on the score of sex :— 


“Tt was on the eleventh night [of 
an expedition after elk] that I saw 
my first elk. From the midst of a 
tawny mountain-bog, on rising a 
ridge, we ‘jumped’ a huge black 
beast, and as the elk trotted with 
mighty stride through scattered pines 
at about a hundred and fifty yards, 
the foresight already sought a flying 
shoulder, when a shout of ‘Coo, coo !’ 
from Helmar Finvolden restrained 
the errant ball. Despite bad luck 
with bulls, during my first twenty- 
four days’ hunting, I six times re- 
frained from firing at cows, nor have 
I yet sent a bullet at the wrong sex, 
though they are considered in Nor- 
way legitimate game.” 


As yet the returns from Norway 
show little falling off in the num- 
bers killed annually, the average 
of bulls and cows for five years, 
1889-95, being 1122. But in 
Sweden the slaughter of cows 
seems to be having the inevit- 
able result. The returns show a 
progressive diminution from 2178 
in 1887 to 1409 in 1895, 
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Elk seldom admit of being stalk- 
ed, owing to the dense forests they 
frequent; they must be hunted, 
either with a loose dog or by still- 
hunting—following the spoor with 
dog in hand. 


“Tn loose-dog hunting I found the 
pace too hot. After a certain age— 
call it forty—some of us would need 
new machinery for that work,—triple 
expansion, with forced draught and 
two-hundred-pound pressure to the 
inch,” 


The excitement of the chase 
often may be prolonged over sev- 
eral days, the spoor of a travelling 
bull being taken up afresh each 
morning. Mr Chapman has eyes 
for much besides the immediate 
object of pursuit; nothing is too 
minute to escape his observation. 
Sometimes it is a pair of Teng- 
malm’s owls, each perched on the 
extreme point of a spruce sapling, 
and watching the intruders with 
intense and resentful curiosity ; at 
others it is nothing more formid- 
able than bright-eyed field- mice. 
On one occasion he heard the 
moaning of an elk-calf under a 
dark crag, which seemed to be- 
token the presence of a bear, and 
the hunters hurried forward to 
prevent the impending murder, 
“only to view the poor calf 
(which, by the way, was of the 
size of a carriage-horse) departing 
in strides of five yards apiece.” 
In elk-hunting, as in all wild 
sports, the glorious uncertainty is 
the secret of the charm. You may 
come on the great bull after a 
couple of hours’ pursuit, so felici- 
tously placed that you have only 
to shoot straight; you may come 
on him so suddenly that he per- 
ceives you and is away before 
you have a chance of drawing a 
bead; or, if bears keep the elk 
moving, you may follow the trail 
for many days before you overtake 
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the game. All the more rapturous 
is the reward when it comes. 


“T had bagged my two first” [“ first 
two,” surely, Mr Chapman] “ bull-elks, 
right and left. . . . This, to some, may 
sound bloodthirsty, but . . . in Europe 
the big- game hunter deserves his 
chances. He works harder for his 
sport, and often, probably, fares 
worse than any other human being. 
For days, for weeks, he toils on, never 
despairing, but, it may so befall, never 
getting a chance to score. But... 
when he finds himself at length three 

ints to one better than the wildest 

east on earth—then he should bear 
in mind this humble bit of advice 
and make the most of a hard-earned 
opportunity.” 

Even in this moment of triumph 
Mr Chapman finds eyes for the 
two nests (used alternately) of a 
pair of golden eagles soaring over- 
head, one black woodpecker, dis- 
cordant parties of Siberian jay, 
and fieldfares, titlarks, and finches 
packing for autumn migration. 
So, also, when playing a fresh- 
run salmon —a time when few 
keen anglers have attention to 
spare for minor matters—his en- 
joyment is enriched by the presence 
of an osprey, which, with graceful 
but unstable poise, hangs overhead 
criticising the unfeathered biped’s 
performance. 

Nevertheless there is one chapter 
in this book in which, though one 
of the most exciting, there is not 
a single reference to natural his- 
tory. It is entitled ‘Memoirs of 
Monsters,” and all minor creatures 
are merged in the stirring details 
about certain gigantic salmon 
which swim into the Surendal 
early in the season—before most 
British anglers dream of starting 
for Norway. In order to try con- 
clusions with these, Mr Chapman 
repaired to this river in May of 
one year. It is a chronicle of 
disaster, but such disaster as makes 
commonplace success seem almost 
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inglorious. Even at this early 
season, so clear was the water 
that single gut and small flies were 
indispensable, so it was with some 
trepidation that Mr Chapman 
began on the Samkomme pool. 
Nothing stirred the first time over 
—was the existence of these early 
monsters a myth? He went down 
to a lower pool, leaving Erik to 
try another fly over Samkomme. 
Hardly had the author got his 
line out before the screech of a 
siren - signal echoed along the 
crags—Erik’s summons for help. 
Hurrying back, Mr Chapman 
found him on terms with a fish 
which, as it plunged along the 
surface, seemed fully four feet 
long and almost disproportionately 
deep. 


“Fifty-five minutes, and the fish 
once more came sailing round below 
the bushes, still on even keel, and 
no inducement could bring him quite 
within reach. Then, without a mo- 
ment’s notice, the rod sprang upright, 
the line twirled backward among the 
wild-cherry blossoms, and the fish 
was gone—gone for ever! The little 
Jock Scott hung unharmed on the 
gut; its hold, firm as its puny size 
could grasp, had simply worn itself 
out, and the strong gristle and sinews 
of the big beast’s mouth had given 
way under the strain and stress of 
the struggle, and of a three-pound 
pressure maintained during an hour 
all but five minutes. Those five 
minutes would probably have served 
to kill this grand fish, had only the 
hold held good.” 


Almost precisely the same cir- 
cumstances brought about the loss 
of an even larger fish next day, 
while the third and last of these 
monsters escaped after a short 
tussle. Quite prepared for the 
incredulous shrug which is the 
usual meed of those who lose 
enormous fish, Mr Chapman does 
not hesitate to put the first of 
these fish at 40 lb., clean-run, the 
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second at 45 lb. to 50 lb., tinged 
by a sojourn of some weeks in 
the river. His simple story 
carries conviction and commands 
sympathy. Twenty and thirty 
pounders fell to his lot, but never 
one of the real sockdolagers. It 
will be observed that he talks of 
“a three-pound pressure” main- 
tained on one of these fish for 
fifty-five minutes, and this may 
seem trivial to anglers of limited 
experience, to whom the strain of 
a fish on human back and arms 
feels like half a hundredweight. 
It revives an ancient controversy, 
yet one that anybody can settle 
for himself. Let A. hold an 
eighteen-foot salmon-rod with the 
line attached to a steelyard held 
by B. on the ground-level at a 
distance, say, of thirty feet from 
A., whose utmost effort, it will be 
found, cannot draw the index to 
more than 3 lb. Of course it 
must be understood that the 
pressure is to be exerted by the 
rod, as is necessary in playing a 
fish, not by a more or less straight 
pull on the line. 

One is very familiar, in stories 
of encounters with big salmon, 
with descriptions of sulking fish, 
or fish that malignantly and de- 
liberately saw the line asunder 
against jagged rocks. Mr Chap- 
man is far too good an observer 
to countenance any such yarns. 
That a sharp rock will sever the 
soundest gut most of us know to 
our sorrow ; but that the fish knows 
the rock to be sharp and selects it 
on that account, as some fondly 
believe, or even that he under- 
stands the nature of the connection 
between the gritty, slightly prick- 
ing object in his mouth and the 
grey-coated figure which he dimly 
perceives moving along the shore, 
is altogether beyond the intellec- 
tual powers of a cold-blooded ver- 
tebrate, low down in the scale of 
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fishes. The true position of a sulk- 
ing fish is well shown in the illus- 
tration on p. 81; it is nearly ver- 
tical—head down, tail up. And 
the reason the fish adopts this 
abnormal attitude is easily under- 
stood. It is not that he attempts 
to rub the fly out of his mouth at 
the bottom ; it is merely that, in 
order to avoid being pulled ashore 
or to the surface, he is forced to 
swim in the opposite direction to 
the pressure from the rod. No 
animal of specific gravity nearly 
the same as that of the fluid 
medium in which it swims, not 
even a 40-lb. salmon, could main- 
tain a horizontal position in that 
medium against a vertical or ob- 
lique pressure of two or three 
pounds. When, in the discoloured, 
peaty water of a Scottish river, a 
salmon “lies down” or “ sulks,” 
the angler imagines the fish is 
lying at full length on the bottom; 
but the crystal depths of a Scandi- 
navian river betray the secret : the 
fish may be seen as if standing on 
its head. The way, therefore, to 
deal with a sulking salmon is to 
get a sidelong pull at him; to 
which, if there are no sunken 
rocks to interfere, he must yield 
and begin to run about. 

Mr Chapman devotes an inter- 
esting chapter to the time-worn 
problem whether or to what ex- 
tent salmon feed in fresh water, 
and one is anxious to know what 
view such a well-trained natural- 
ist, who is also a practical angler, 
takes on this question. Person- 
ally, though I have not the honour 
of Mr Chapman’s acquaintance, 
nor have ever corresponded with 
him, I am gratified to find that he 
has arrived by independent ob- 
servation at precisely the same 
opinion which I have been severe- 
ly criticised for pronouncing in 
the columns of ‘ Maga’ and else- 
where. Mr Chapman says :— 
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“Salmon never take a fly as such 
—that is, as an insect—nor as food 
at all. For salmon do not require 
to feed in fresh waters. They may, 
and do, from sheer idleness, mis- 
chief, or curiosity, . . . snatch at 
and swallow some darting creature 

. » passing by or overhead. But 
that is not feeding ; they do not 
feed in the sense of nourishing their 
bodies. What nourishment they 
need during their sojourn in rivers 
is derived from the abundant reserve 
of fat, or ‘curd, with which high 
living at sea has interlarded the 
flakes and overlaid the flanks of a 
new-run salmon. 

“Tf there are those who still hold 
that salmon ‘feed’ while in fresh 
water, let them consider what that 
hypothesis will involve. Salmon as- 
cend favourite streams in shoals; 
they are by nature rapacious and 
voracious. . . . What is there in any 
river to satisfy hundreds of such 
appetites? . A single week’s rav- 
ages would clear out every living 
thing in the water. . Every trout, 
smolt, or eel, every duck, moor-hen, 
and water-rat, would speedily be 
swept up—in a week small boys 
would hardly be safe.” 


Our apprehension of physical 
evolution is still very imperfect ; 
when it is further advanced we 
shall probably all agree in regard- 
ing salmon as descended from a 
common stock with freshwater 
trout—the offspring of the greed- 
ier, more robust, and adventurous 
of the race, which, dissatisfied with 
the scanty fare of inland waters, 
acquired a sea-going habit. But 
they have never forgotten—no race 
of wild animals ever forget—their 
original home: thither they return 
to reproduce their species ; thither, 
when stuffed to repletion with 
nourishing food, they repair as to 
a refuge from many pelagic foes— 
seals, porpoises, and minor afflic- 
tions. Man is but of mushroom 


ancestry ; his lures, his leisters, 
nets, and other contrivances, fill 
the salmon’s native stream with 
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worse perils than the ocean; but 
it will take some eons before the 
rightful monarch of the flood is 
cured of his homing instinct, and 
deserts the dangerous head- waters, 
where the torch and spear are 
plied with such desolating per- 
severance, to transact his most 
intimate domestic affairs. 

On one other problem for nat- 
uralists Mr Chapman makes a 
suggestive observation. Every- 
body knows the conventional atti- 
tude given by taxidermists to the 
Colymbi (true divers) and Podici- 
pediformes (grebes). They are 
usually—invariably, one may say 
—set up in an erect posture, sit- 
ting, as it were, on their tails, like 
puffins and guillemots. Now it 
has been questioned whether these 
birds can assume this attitude in 
life. Grebes and divers never go 
ashore except to hatch their eggs, 
—even that operation is performed 
by the grebes on. floating nests ; 


the divers cannot waddle like 
ducks or puffins, they wriggle 
along the ground in reptilian 


fashion ; when, therefore, do they 
sit, as bird-stuffers make them do? 
Never, thinks Mr Chapman; and 
describes how he failed to make 
the feet of a freshly killed black- 
throated diver bend forward be- 
yond the line of the legs, nor, 
indeed, quite so far, as they must 
do before the bird can assume the 
position sanctioned by museum 
artists. 

Not the least charming of the 
chapters in ‘Wild Norway’ are 
those which, having little reference 
to sport (only to so much trout- 
fishing as served to keep the pot), 
tell of summer rambles on the 
Surendal fjelds, with their abun- 
dant bird-life. It is good, though 
the pleasure must be mingled 
with repining for those whose lot 
lies among bricks and mortar, to 
follow this fascinating guide up 
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through the pine- belt into the 
scrub of birch and alder, out upon 
the wide moor, where countless 
lakes and tarns, ice-bound till the 
beginning of June, teem with fat 
trout of “deepest indigo and gold” 
in later summer. It is to such 
regions you must repair if you 
would hear the spring-note of the 
whimbrel, quite different from its 
autumn call; but you must steady 
your nerves if another sound 
reaches your ear from the near 
scrub—‘‘a double grunt or sniff, 
low, but quite distinct” — and 
crouch low for the chance of a 
shot at a bear— point-blank at 
forty yards. 

Since the publication of Mr 
Chapman’s ‘ Birds of the Borders,’ 
several years ago, bird-migration, 
a subject which he dealt with 
therein very usefully, has received 
much attention, and Herr Gatke’s 
important work has been trans- 
lated into English, Mr Chapman 
is of opinion that the Heligoland 
naturalist, excellent and experi- 
enced observer as he was, has 
misinterpreted some of the facts 
he collected so patiently during 
his long life :— 


“T am convinced that many birds 
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of migratory habits are absolutely 
inca, ble, under normal conditions, 
of flying three hundred miles, or 
anything like it. Among such I 
would include all short - winged 
warblers, chats, and _ goldcrests, 
quail, landrail, &. The birds are 
neither ‘built nor engined’ for long 
flights, and I do not believe, under 
ordinary conditions, that they are 
capable of performing them. No one 
who has watched their feeble, flicker- 
ing flight in mid-sea can believe it.” 


How, then, can it be explained 
that thousands—amillions—of these 
tiny creatures do traverse Europe 
each year from end to end? Mr 
Chapman will not hazard a solu- 
tion, but suggests that some great 
facts or factors governing migra- 
tion must either have been over- 
looked or remain to be discovered. 

It is not the sportsman alone 
for whom a fund of enjoyment 
waits in these pages, though big 
game, little game, salmon, trout, 
and char figure in distracting 
numbers: there is a feast for all 
that increasing multitude who find 
delight in watching the behaviour 
of animals in their wild haunts, 
and in attempting to trace the 
origin of their habits. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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Adventures of the Comte de la Muette 


ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE DURING 
THE REIGN OF TERROR.! 


LA GRAND’ BETE. 


My rupture with Orépin was the 
preface to a period of my life, the 
details of which I could never but 
doubtfully piece together in my 
mind. During this period I lived, 
but how I supported existence is a 
problem that it is beyond my power 
to solve. I have an indistinct 
memory of wandering amongst trees 
—always amongst trees; in light 
and darkness; in drought and in 
dew ; of scaring and being scared 
by snakes, that rustled from me 
over patches of dead leaves; of 
swallowing, in desperate phases of 
hunger, berries and forest fruits, of 
whose properties I was as ignorant 
as of their names. 

And, throughout, the strange 
thought dwelt with me, warm and 
insistent, that I was the champion 
elect of that white Oarinne with 
whom I had never so much as ex- 
changed a word. To me she was 
the Una of these fathomless green 
depths—the virgin who had carried 
her maidenhood and her pride to 
the Republic of the woods, where 
security and an equal condition 
were the right of all. 

This fanciful image possessed a 
singular fascination for me. It 
glimmered behind trees ; it peered 
through the thick interlace of 
branches ; I heard the paddle of 
its feet in mossy rills, or the low 
song of its voice rising from some 
shadow prostrate in beds of fern. 
No doubt fatigue and hunger and 
that sense of a long responsibility 
repudiated came to work a melodi- 
ous madness in my brain. For 
days, loitering aimlessly under its 


spell, I was happy — happier, I 
believe, than I had ever been 
hitherto. I had become a thing 
apart from mankind—a faun—a 
reversion to the near soulless type, 
but with the germ of spirit budding 
in me. 

It was a desire to avoid a certain 
horror dangling over a track that 
had at first driven me into the 
thickets, and so lost me my way. 
The memory of a blot of shadow, 
on the sunny grass underneath 
that same horror, that swayed 
sluggishly, like the disc of a pen- 
dulum, as the body swayed above, 
got into my waking thoughts and 
haunted them. I wished to put 
a world-wide interval between my- 
self and the blot — though I had 
seen monstrosities enough of late, 
God knows. But, in the silent 
woods, under that enchanted fancy 
of my relapse to primitive con- 
ditions, a loathing of the dead 
man, such as Oain might have 
felt, sickened all my veins. I 
was done with violence — aston- 
ished that its employment could 
ever have entered into the systems 
of such a defenceless race as man. 

But also I knew that to me, 
moving no longer under the egis 
of authority, the towns and the 
resorts of men were become quag- 
mires for my uncertain feet. I 
was three hundred miles from 
Paris ; all my neighbourhood was 
dominated by Revolutionary Com- 
mittees ; my chance of escape, did 
once that black cuttle-fish of the 
“Terror” touch me with a ten- 
tacle, a finger-snap would express. 
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My hitherto immunity was due, 
indeed, to the offices of certain 
friends, and a little, perhaps, to 
my constitutional tendency to 
allow circumstances to shape my 
personality as they listed. Re- 
signed to the remotest possibili- 
ties, my absence of affectation was 
in a sense my safeguard. 

Here, however, far from the 
centre of operations, that which, 
under certain conditions, had 
proved my protection, would avail 
me nothing. A sober nonchal- 
ance, an easy manner, would be 
the very thyrsus to whip these 
coarse provincial hinds to mad- 
ness. And, finding in my new 
emancipation—or intellectual de- 
cadence—an ecstasy I had not 
known before, I was very tender 
of my life, and had no longer 
that old power of indifference in 
me to the processes of fatality. 

How long this state of exalta- 
tion lasted I do not know; but I 
know it came to me all in a mo- 


ment that I must eat or die. It 
was the reflection of my own face, 
I think, in a little pool of water, 
that wrought in me this first dull 
recrudescence of reason. The wild 
countenance of a maniac stared up 


at me. Its hollow jaws bristled 
like the withered husks of a chest- 
nut ; its lips were black with the 
juice of berries; an animal abandon 
slept in the pupils of its eyes. 
Ah! it was better that reason 
should triumph over circumstance 
than that the soul should subscribe 
tamely to its own disinheritance. 

All in an instant I had set off 
running through the wood. That 
privilege of man, to dare and to 
fail, I would not abrogate for all 
the green retreats of nature. 

For hours, it seemed to me, I 
hurried onwards. My heart sobbed 
in my chest ; my breath was like 
a knotted cord under my shirt. 
At last, quite suddenly, blue sky 
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came at me through the trunks, 
and I broke from the dense covert 
into a field of maize, and found 
myself looking down a half mile of 
sloping arable land upon a large 
town of ancient houses, whereof at 
the gate opposite me the tricolour 
mounted guard on the height of a 
sombre tower. 

Now, in view of this, my pur- 
pose somewhat wavering, I sat me 
down in the thick of the corn and 
set to wondering how I could act 
for the best. I had assignats in 
my pocket, and a little money, 
yet there could be no dealings for 
me in the open market. Thinking 
of my appearance, I knew that 
by my own act I had yielded my- 
self to the condition of a hunted 
creature. 

All the afternoon I crouched in 
patches of the higher stalks, peep- 
ing down upon the town that, 
spreading up a gentle slope in the 
nearer distance, lay mapped before 
my eyes. Sometimes desperate in 
my hunger, I would snatch a head 
of the standing grain ; but to chew 
and swallow more than would just 
blunt the edge of my suffering 
would be, I knew, to invite a 
worser torture. The sun beat on 
my head; my throat was caked 
with drought. At last I could 
endure it no longer, but retreated 
once more into the wood and wait- 
ed for the shadows to lengthen. 

It was early evening when I 
ventured into the field again and 
looked down. The falling sunlight 
smote the town with fire from the 
west, so that its walls and turrets 
seemed to melt in the glare and 
run into long pools of shadow. 
But here and there wan ribbons 
of streets, or patches of open 
places, broke up the sombreness— 
in vivid contrast with it— and 
seemed to swarm, alone of all the 
dappled area, with crawling shapes. 

Of these blotches of whiteness, 
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one flashed and scintillated at a 
certain point, from some cause I 
could not at first fathom. Now 
white, now red, it stretched across 
the fields a rayed beam that 
dazzled my wood-haunted eyes 
with the witchery of its bright- 
ness. 

But presently I saw the open 
patch whence it issued grow dark 
with a press of figures. It was as 
if a cloth had been pulled over a 
dead face; and all in a moment 
the strange flash fell and rose 
again—like a hawk that has caught 
a life in its talons,—and a second 
time swooped and mounted, clus- 
tered with red rays,—and a third 
time and a fourth; but by then I 
had interpreted the writing on the 
wall, and it was the “ Mene, mene,” 
written on the bright blade of the 
guillotine by the finger of the 
setting sun. 

A very strange and quiet pity 
flowed in my veins as I looked. 
Here was I resting amidst the tran- 
quillity of a golden harvest, watch- 
ing that other harvest being 
gathered in. Could it be possible 
that any point of my picture ex- 
pressed other than the glowing 
serenity that was necessary to the 
composition? I felt as if, in the 
intervals of the flashing, each next 
victim must be stepping forward 
with a happy consciousness of the 
part he was to play in the design. 
Then suddenly I threw myself on 
my face, and crushed my palms 
against my mouth that I might not 
shriek curses on the inexorable 
beauty of the heavens above me. 

I did not look again, or rise 
from my covert till dark was 
drooping over the hillside. But, 
with the first full radiance of 
moonrise, I got to my feet, feeling 
dazed and light-headed, and went 
straight off in an easterly direction. 
My plan was to circumambulate, 
at a safe distance, the walls (that 





could enclose no possibility of help 
to me in my distress), and seek 
relief of my hunger in some hamlet 
(less emancipated) on their farther 
side. If the town was Libourne, as 
I believed it to be, then I knew the 
village of St Emilion to lie but a 
single league to the south-east of it. 

Walking as in a dream, I came 
out suddenly into the highroad, 
and saw the moon-drenched white- 
ness of it flow down to the very 
closed gates far below me. Its 
track was a desolate tide on which 
no life was moving ; for nowadays 
the rural population was mostly 
drifted or driven into the seething 
market-places of the Revolution. 
Now my imagination pictured this 
cold and silent highway a softly 
tumultuous stream—a welded tor- 
rent of phantoms, mingling and 
pushing and hurrying, in the midst 
of noiseless laughter, to beat on 
the town gates and cry out mur- 
muringly that a ‘‘suspect” was 
fording a channel of its upper 
reaches. 

This fright, this fancy (one 
would hardly credit it) brought 
the sweat out under my clothes. 
But it was to be succeeded by a 
worse. For, as I looked, the boil- 
ing wash of moonlight was a road 
again, and there came up it foot- 
steps rhythmically clanking and 
unearthly—and others and yet 
others, till the whole night was 
quick with their approach. And, 
as the footfalls neared me, they 
ceased abruptly, and there followed 
the sound of an axe ringing down 
in wooden grooves; and then I 
knew that the victims of the even- 
ing, ghastly and impalpable, were 
come to gaze upon the man who 
had indulged his soul, even for a 
moment, with the enchantment of 
a prospect whose accent was their 
agony. 

Now, assuredly, my reason was 
in a parlous state—when, with a 
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whoop that broke the spell, an owl 
swept above me and fled eastwards 
down the sky ; and I answered to 
its call, and crossed the road and 
plunged into fields again, and ran 
and stumbled and went blindly on 
once more until I had to pause for 
breath. 

At last’ I heard the rumbling 
wash of water, and paused a 
stone’s-throw from a river-bank ; 
and here a weight of terror seemed 
to fall from me to mark how wan 
and sad the real stream looked, and 
how human in comparison with 
that other demon current of my 
imagining. From its bosom a 
cluster of yards and masts stood 
up against the sky ; and by that I 
knew that I was come upon the 
Dordogne where it opened out into 
a port for the once busy town of 
Libourne, and that if ever caution 
was necessary to me it was neces- 
sary now. 

I looked to my right. A fur- 
long off the rampart of the walls 
swept black and menacing; and 
over them, close at hand now, 
the silent yoke of the guillotine 
rose into the moonlight. It must 
have been perched upon some 
high ground within; and there it 
stood motionless, its jaws locked 
in slumber. Could it be the same 
monster I had watched flashing, 
scarlet and furious, from the hill- 
side? Now, the ravening of its 
gluttony was satisfied; Jacques 
Bourreau had wiped its slobbered 
lips clean with a napkin. Sullenly 
satiate, propped against the sky, 
straddling its gaunt legs over the 
empty trough at its feet, it slept 
with lidless eyes that seemed to 
gloat upon me in a_ hideous 
trance, 

Bah! Now all this is not 
Jean-Louis Sebastien de Orancé, 
nor even Citizen Thibaut. It is, 
in truth, the half-conscious de- 
lirium of a brain swimming a 
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little with hunger and thirst and 
fatigue; and I must cut myself 
adrift from the hysterical retro- 
spection. 

I hurried towards the river, 
running obliquely to the south- 
east. If I could once win to 
clean water, I was prepared, in 
my desperation, to attempt to swim 
to the opposite bank. Stumbling, 
and sometimes wallowing, I made 
my way up a sludgy shore and 
suddenly came to a little creek or 
cove where a boat lay moored to a 
post. Olose by, a wooden shanty, 
set in a small common garden 
with benches, like the Guinguettes 
of Paris, rattled to its very walls 
with boisterous disputation, while 
the shadows of men tossing wine- 
cups danced on its one window- 
blind. I unhitched the painter of 
the boat, pushed the prow from 
the bank, and, as the little craft 
swung out into the channel, scram- 
bled softly on board and felt for 
the sculls in a panic. When 1 
had once grasped and tilted these 
into the rowlocks, I breathed a 
great sigh of relief and pulled 
hurriedly round the stern of a 
swinging vessel into the cool-run- 
ning waters of the Dordogne. 

It was not until I had made 
more than half the passage to the 
farther side that I would venture 
to pause a moment to assuage my 
cruel thirst. Then, resting on my 
oars, I dipped in my hat and drank 
again and again, until my whole 
system seemed to flow with mois- 
ture likearush. At last, clapping 
my sopped hat on my head, I was 
preparing to resume my work, 
when I uttered a low exclamation 
of astonishment, and sat trans- 
fixed. For something moved in 
the stern-sheets of the boat; and 
immediately, putting aside a cloak 
under which it appeared he had 
lain asleep, a child sat up on the 
bottom boards. 
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Now, my heart seemed to tilt 
like a top-heavy thing. Must this 
hateful necessity be mine, then— 
to silence, for my own safety, this 
baby of six or seven, this little 
comical poupon with the round 
cropt head and ridiculous small 
shirt ? 

He stared at me, rubbed the 
sleep from his eyes, and suddenly 
began to whimper. 

“ Hew! hew/” he cried in the 
cheeping voice of a duckling, “ la 
Grand’ Béte /” 

He took me for the mythical 
monster of the peasants, whose 
power of assumption of any form 
is in ratio with the corrective in- 
genuity of nurses and mothers. 

“Yes,” I said, my brain leaping 
to an idea; “I am /a Grand’ Béte, 
and if you make a noise I shall 
devour you.” 

His eyes were like full brown 
agates; his chin puckered to his 
lower lip ; but he crushed his little 
fists against his chest to stay the 
coming outcry. My face relaxed 
as I looked at him. 

“ La Grand’ Béte is kind to the 
little ones that obey him. Can 
you use these sculls?” 

Mais, owi,” he whispered, with 
a soft sob; “I am the pretty little 
waterman.” 

“Very well. Now, little water- 
man, I shall land at the bank over 
there, and then you can take the 
sculls and pull the boat across to 
the cove again. But you must be 
very silent and secret about having 
gone with la Grand’ Béte over the 
river, or he will come to your bed- 
side in the night and devour you.” 

I had been rowing gently as I 
talked, and now the nose of the 
skiff grounded easily under a low 
bank. I shipped the sculls, reached 
forward and took the rogue in my 
arms. 

“Oh! but la Grand’ Béte loves 
the good children. Be a discreet 
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little waterman, and thou shalt find 
a gold louis under thy pillow this 
very day month.” 

I kissed him, and, turning, 
caught at the knots of grass and 
hauled myself up the bank. It 
was a clumsy disembarkation for 
a god, perhaps, but my late com- 
rade did not appear to be shaken 
in his faith. I stopped and looked 
back at him when I had run a few 
yards from the river. He was 
paddling vigorously away, with a 
professional air, and the moonlight 
was shattered on his scull-blades 
into a rain of diamonds. Suddenly 
a patrol-boat was pulled up the 
river across his bows, and I half 
turned to fly, my heart in my 
mouth. 

* Hullo, hullo, Jacksprat !” cried 
a rough voice. ‘“ What dost thou 
here at this hour?” 

“They were noisy in the auw- 
berge,” answered the childish treble, 
“and I could not sleep.” 

I went on my way with a smile. 
To have used the boat and cast it 
adrift would not have prospered 
me so well as did this accident. 
Yet I felt a shame of meanness to 
hear the little thing, taking its 
lying cue from me, lie to the men, 
and I wished I had not clinched 
my purchase of his silence with 
that promise of a louis-d’or. 

Pushing boldly across a wide 
moon-dappled margin of grass, so 
thronged with trees as to afford 
one good cover, I came out sud- 
denly into a field-track running 
southwards, and along this I sped 
at a fast pace. But presently, see- 
ing figures mounting towards me 
from the dip of a flying slope, I 
dived into a belt of corn that ran 
on my left between the track and 
the skirt of a dense wood, and lay 
close among the stalks waiting for 
the travellers to pass. This, how- 
ever, to my chagrin, they did nob; 
but, when they were come right 
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over against me, they stopped, very 
disputative and voluble in a breath- 
less manner, and lashed one another 
with knotty thongs of patriotism. 

** But who wants virtue or mod- 
eration in a Commonwealth ?” 

“ Dost not thou?” 

*T{—I want heads—a head for 
every cobble-stone in the Rue St 
Jacques. I would walk on the 
brains of self-seekers. This Roland 

“He wore strings in his shoes 
to rebuke the vanity of the Veto 


“ And to indulge hisown. Head 
of a cabbage! thou wouldst weep 
over the orator though he con- 
demned thy belly to starvation. 
What! shall I satisfy my hunger 
with a thesis on the beauty of self- 
denial, because, like a drum, it has 
a full sound !” 

‘Be sure I do not defend him ; 
but has he not practised what 
he taught?” 

“Of a certainty, and is double- 
damned thereby. For know that 
these austere moralists have found 
their opportunity to indulge a 
hobby — not to avenge a people. 
What do we want with abstinence 
who have practised it all our 
lives? What do we want with 
interminable phrases on the sub- 
limity of duty?” 

“ But, thou wilt not understand 
that political economy Pe 

“Bah! I know it for the econo- 
my of words — that delicious ¢er- 
miner les débats of the jury that 
rolls another lying mouth into the 
basket and makes a body the less 
to feed. But I tell thee, with 
every fall of the axe I feel myself 
shifting a place nearer the rich 
joints at the top of the feast.” 

“ Liberty P 

“That I desire is the free in- 
dulgence of my appetites. Now 
would not Roland and Vergniaud 
and their crew shave me nicely for 
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that sentiment? Therefore I love 
to hunt them down.” 

A vieux chat jeune souris. How 
indeed could these old grimalkins, 
grown toothless under tyranny, 
digest this tough problem of virtue 
for its own sake? Their food 
must be minced for them. 

I never saw their faces; but I 
guessed them, by a certain croak- 
ing in their speech, to be worn 
with years and suffering. Pre- 
sently, to my disgust, they had out 
their pipes and a flask of cognac 
and sat themselves down against 
the edge of the corn for a mild 
carouse. I waited on and on, listen- 
ing to their snuffling talk, till I 
grew sick with the monotony of it 
and the cramp of my position. 
They were, I gathered, informers 
employed by Tallien in his search 
for those escaped Deputies who 
were believed to be in hiding in 
the neighbourhood. 

At last I could stand it no 
longer. Move I must, for all the 
risk it entailed. I set to work, 
very cautiously, a foot at a time, 
wriggling on my belly through 
the corn. They took no notice, 
each being voluble to assert his 
opinions against the other. Pres- 
ently, making towards the wood, I 
found the field to dip downwards 
to its skirt, so that I was enabled 
to raise myself to a crouching 
position and increase my pace. 
The relief was immense; I was 
running as the tree-trunks came 
near and opened out to me. 

Now, I was so weary that I 
thought I must sleep awhile be- 
fore I proceeded. I was pushing 
through the last few yards of the 
stalks when a guttural snarl ar- 
rested me. Immediately, right in 
my path, a head was protruded 
from the corn, and a bristled snout, 
slavering in the moonlight, was 
lifted at me. I stood a moment 
transfixed — a long moment, it 
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appeared to me. The ridiculous 
fancy occurred to me that the 
yellow eyes glaring into mine 
would go on dilating till presently 
I should find myself embedded in 
their midst, like a prawn in aspic. 
Then, with a feeling of indescrib- 
able politeness in my heart, I 
turned aside to make a détour into 
the wood, stepping on tiptoe as if 
I were leaving a sick-room. Once 
amongst the trees, I penetrated 
the darkness rapidly to the depth 
of a hundred yards, not venturing 
to look behind me, and, indeed, 
only before in search of some 
reasonable branch or fork where 
I might rest in safety. Wolves! I 
had not taken these into my cal- 
culations in the glowing solstice 
of summer, and it gave me some- 
thing of a shock to think what 
I had possibly escaped during my 
unguarded nights in the forest. 

At length I found the place I 
sought—a little natural chair of 
branches high enough to be out 
of the reach of wild beasts, yet 
the ascent thereto easy. I climbed 
to it, notched myself in securely, 
and, my hunger somewhat com- 
forted by the water I had drunk, 
fell almost immediately into a de- 
licious stupor. 

I awoke quite suddenly, yet 
with a smooth swift leap to con- 
sciousness. The angle of moon- 
light was now shifted to an 
oblique one, so that no rays en- 
tered direct; and the space be- 
neath me was sunk into profound 
darkness. For some moments I 
lay in a happy trance, dully ap- 
preciative of the indistinct shapes 
that encompassed me, of the smell 
of living green bark near my face, 
of the stars embroidered into a 
woof of twigs overhead. But pres- 
ently, gazing down, a queer little 
phenomenon of light fixed my at- 
tention, indifferently at first, then 
with an increase of wonder. This 
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spot of pink radiance waxed and 
waned and waxed and waned, with 
a steady recurrence, on the butt of 
a great tree, twenty yards away. 
At first it was of a strong rosy tint, 
but little by little it faded till it 
was a mere phosphorescent blot ; 
and then, while I was flogging my 
brains to think what it could be, 
of a sudden it seemed to fly down 
to the noise of a little grunting 
explosion, and break into a shower 
of scarlet sparks. 

At that I was betrayed into a 
squiggle of laughter; for my phe- 
nomenon had in the flash resolved 
itself into nothing more mysterious 
than the glow from the pipe of a 
man seated silently smoking, with 
his head thrown back against the 
tree-foot. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed in a 
surprised voice, but with nothing 
of fear in it; and I congratulated 
myself at least that the voice 
struck a different note to that of 
either of M. Tallien’s informers. 
Nevertheless, I had been a fool, 
and I judged it the wise policy 
to slide from my perch and join 
my unseen companion. He made 
me out, I am sure, long before I 
did him; yet he never moved or 
showed sign of apprehension. 

‘Good evening, Jacques,” said I. 

**Good morrow, rather, Jacques 
squirrel,” he answered. 

Ts it so?” 

“It is so.” 

“You prefer the burrow, it 
seems, and I the branch.” 

“No doubt we are not birds of 
a feather.” 

“Why, truly, I seek Deputies,” 
I said, in a sudden inspiration. 

“And I my fortune,” he an- 
swered, serenely. 

“We travel by the same road, 
then. Have you a fragment of 
bread on you, comrade?” 

“Tf I had a loaf thou shouldst 
go wanting a crumb of it,” 
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“And why, citizen?” 

“T do not love spies.” 

I fetched a grimace over my 
miscarried ruse. 

“Then wilt thou never make 
thy fortune in France,” I said. 

He gave a harsh laugh. 

** You will prevent me for that 
word, citizen.” 

I curled myself up under the 
tree, 

“T will wait for the dawn and 
read thee thy fortune,” I said, 
“and charge thee nothing for it 
but a kick to help thee on thy 
way.” 

He laughed again at that. 

‘‘Thou provest thyself an ass,” 
said he, and refilled and lit his 
pipe and smoked on silently. 

I lay awake near him, because, 
churl as he appeared, I felt the 
advantage of any human com- 
panionship in these beast-haunted 
thickets. 

At last the light of dawn pene- 
trated a little to where we rested, 
and when it was broad enough to 
distinguish objects by, I rolled upon 
my elbow and scrutinised my com- 
panion closely. 

“Good morrow, then, burner of 
charcoal.” 

He turned to me, a leering smile 
suspended on his lips. 

“ Comment ?” said he. 

* But I am a palmist, my friend, 
as you observe.” 

He looked at his stunted and 
blackened fists. 

“Ah! st fait vraiment. That 
is to tell my past condition of 
poverty, not my fortune.” 

“The rest shall come. Observe 
my fitness for my post. You are 
from the forests of Nontron.” 

He started and stared. 

* Truly I have no love for spies,” 
he muttered, dismayed. 

It was my turn to laugh. I had 
hazarded a bold guess. That he 
was from the woods rather than 
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from the Landes his gift of seeing 
through the darkness convinced 
me. Then, if from the woods, why 
not from that part of the province 
where they stretched thickest and 
most meet for his trade ? 

‘*‘ Now,” said I, “for what fol- 
lows. It comes to your ears that 
Guienne is hatching a fine breed 
of maggots from the carcasses of 
dead aristocrats ; that there is a 
feast of rich fragments toward. 
You will have your share; you 
will eat of these aristocrats that 
have so long fed on you. That is 
a very natural resolve. But in a 
Republic of maggots, as in all other 
communities, there is always a 
proportion of the brood that will 
fatten unduly at the expense of its 
fellows. These despots by consti- 
tution appropriate the most succu- 
lent parts; they wax thick and 
strong, and, finally, they alone of 
the swarm hatch out into flies, 
while the rest perish undeveloped.” 

“Tt is a cursed parable,” he said, 
sullenly. “I do not comprehend 
you.” 

“T speak of the people, my 
friend—of whom you are not one 
tha will fatten.” , 

** And why, and why?” 

‘You have scruples. You de- 
cry at the outset the methods of 
this select clique of the Republic 
that has the instinct to prosper. 
If I congratulate you on the pos- 
session of a conscience, I must 
deplore in anticipation the sacri- 
fice of yet another martyr to that 
truism which history repeats as 
often as men forget it.” 

“ What truism, sayst thou ?” 

“ That swinish Fortune will love 
the lusty bully that drains her, 
though the bulk of the litter 
starve.” 

He spat savagely on the ground. 

*T do not comprehend,” he mut- 
tered again. 

‘ Well,” I said, “at least let us 
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hope there is an especial Para- 
dise reserved for the undeveloped 
maggots.” 

He rose and stood brooding a 
moment; then looked away from 
me and cried morosely, “Get up!” 

To my astonishment, from a sort 
of cradle of roots to the farther 
side of the tree a young girl 
scrambled to her feet at his call, 
and stood yawning and eyeing me 
loweringly. 

“Your daughter ?” said I. 

“Yes,” he answered, “‘she is my 
daughter. What then?” 

I jumped up in some suppressed 
excitement. 

*T recall my words,” I said. 
“You have a chance, after all, 
down there in Bordeaux. And 
now I see that it is a thief that 
fears a spy.” 

I pointed at the wench. She 
was dressed, ridiculously, inappro- 
priately, in a silk gown of a past 
fashion, but rich in quality, and 
decorated with a collar of point- 
lace. Out of this her dirty counte- 
nance, thatched with a villainous 
mop of hair, stuck grotesquely ; 
and the skirt of the dress had 
been roughly caught up to disen- 
cumber her bare feet. 

The man stamped on the ground. 

“T do not fear you!” he cried 
furiously, “and I am no thief!” 

I laughed derisively. 

“But it is true!” he shouted. 
“A young lady we met in the 
woods of Coutras would exchange 
it for Nannette’s jupon ; and why 
the devil should we deny her?” 

My heart gave a sudden swerve. 

** What was she like, this lady?” 
I said. 

The fellow glanced sulkily as- 
kance at me. 

“Does not the spy know?” he 
said. 

“Perhaps he does. Say this 
demoiselle was slender and of a 
reasonable height; that she had 
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brown hair, and grey eyes under 
dark brows; that her face was 
of a cold, transparent whiteness ; 
that she spoke with a certain soft 
huskiness in her voice.” 

He cried under his breath, with 
a note of fright, “The devil is in 
this man !” 

I laughed and took off my hat 
and made the two a bow. 

“To your quick advancement 
in Bordeaux!” I said. 

He stared a moment, seemed to 
hesitate ; then, roughly summon- 
ing the girl to follow him, strode 
off through the wood. The moment 
they were out of sight I sat down 
again to ponder. 

Was it true, then, that these 
peasants had met Carinne—that 
they had helped her to a disguise 
—for what purpose? She must 
have been in the woods whilst I 
was there—accursed destiny that 
kept us apart! At least I must 
return to them at once and seek 
her. 

I broke into a queer embarrassed 
fit of laughter. 

What self-ordained mission 
was this? What was my interest 
in the girl, or how would she not 
resent, perhaps, the insolence of 
my interference? She had no 
claim upon my protection or I 
upon her favour. 

Very well and very well—but I 
was going to.seek her, neverthe- 
less. Such queer little threads of 
irresponsible adventure pulled me 
in these days. 

But, at first for my hunger. It 
was a great voice in an empty 
house. It would not be refused 
or put off with a feast of senti- 
ment. Eat I must, if it was only 
of a hunk of sour pease-bread. 

Suddenly I thought of that 
bestial apparition at the wood- 
skirt. There had been a liquid 
“yong” in its snarl, as if it could 
not forbear the action of glutton- 
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ous jaws even while they were 
setting at an intruder. Perhaps 
the remains of a goat——! 

I started running towards the 
point at which, I believed, I had 
entered amongst the trees. Very 
shortly I emerged into the open, 
and saw the cornfield shimmering 
violet before me in the dawn, I 
beat up and down amongst the 
standing grain, and all in a mo- 
ment came upon that I sought. 
A goat it might have been (or a 
scapegoat bearing the sins of the 
people) for anything human in its 
appearance. Yet it was the body 
of a man—of a great man, too, in 
his day, I believe—that lay before 
me in the midst of a trampled 
crib of stalks, but featureless, half- 
devoured—a seething abomination. 

Now, in the placid aftermath 
of my fortunes, I can very easily 
shudder over that thought of the 
straits to which hunger will drive 
one. Then, I only know that 
through all the abhorrence with 
which I regarded the hideous re- 
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mains, the sight of an untouched 
satchel flung upon the ground be- 
side them thrilled me with hope. 
I stooped, had it in my hands, 
unbuckled it with shaking fingers. 
It was full to choking of bread 
and raisins and a little flask of 
cognac. Probably the poor wretch 
had not thought it worth his while 
to satisfy the needs of an existence 
he was about to put an end to. 
For the horn handle of a knife, 
the blade of which was hidden in 
the decaying heart of the creature, 
stood out slackly from a hoop of 
ribs. 

I withdrew into the wood, and 
without a scruple attacked the 
provisions. It was a dry and 
withered feast; yet I had been 
fastidiously critical of many a 
service aux repas at Versailles 
that gave me not a tithe of the 
pleasure I now enjoyed. And at 
the last I drank to the white 
Ariane whose Thésée I then and 
there proclaimed myself to be. 

BERNARD CaPEs. 
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EYE LANGUAGE, 


No part of the human counte- 
nance engages our attention so 
frequently as the eyes. When 
face to face in conversation, we 
do not look at the lips—although, 
as a rule, the attention is very 
quickly taken by any movement— 
but at the eyes of the person with 
whom we are speaking. So much 
is this the case that the habit of 
many deaf people of watching the 
mouth always strikes us as pe- 
culiar. In fact one usually feels 
that there is a sense of incomplete- 
ness in the association of mind 
with mind by means of conversa- 
tion if there is not a continual 
interchange of glances making a 
kind of running commentary on 
the words spoken. The same may 
be said of ordinary greetings when 
two people shake hands: unless 
there is at the same moment a 
meeting of friendly looks the cere- 
mony loses much of its meaning. 

Now why is there this con- 
tinual meeting of eyes accompany- 
ing all kinds of human inter- 
course? Partly, no doubt, it is 
attributable to certain habits of 
comparatively recent date. The 
eye, “‘the window [of the soul,” is 
a more truthful exponent of the 
inward thoughts than the tongue, 
and seeing that speech is very 
frequently used not to tell the 
thoughts but to conceal them, we 
look to the eye for confirmation 
or the reverse for what our ears 
are taking in. 

Partly, I think, the habit is 
based upon an inbred instinct 
which we have inherited from 
very remote ancestors, and which 
is exhibited by many of the lower 
animals. One finds that very 
young children, long before they 
acquire any knowledge of words, 


establish an understanding with 
those about them by means of the 
eye. A babe of a few months 
old directs its glances to the eyes 
of those round about it quite as 
much as an older person. A dog 
watches its master’s eyes habit- 
ually, and, as will be shown later, 
monkeys use this method of as- 
certaining what is in the minds 
of those round about them almost 
as much as we do. Many wild 
creatures instinctively understand 
when they are being looked at. 
Thus a hare in her seat will often 
allow a man to pass close by her 
if his gaze is directed at some 
other object, but when she sees 
his eyes turned towards her she 
seems to know that she is dis- 
covered, and is up and away in an 
instant. 

Is it not Oliver Wendell Holmes 
who draws attention to the au- 
tomatic way in which we challenge 
the eyes of those we pass in the 
street, and thus establish, every 
time we walk abroad, a species 
of understanding with many per- 
sons who are otherwise complete 
strangers? It is not too much to 
say that mind begins to com- 


municate with mind at the mo- . 


ment when the eyes encounter, 
and that people whom we have 
acknowledged in this way stand 
on a somewhat more familiar foot- 
ing with us than before the vague 
bond became established. 

We, most of us, feel a hesitation 
about making our presence known, 
even to a friend, by any other form 
of advance. The beggar has long 
ago discovered that he gains by 
this most informal method of self- 
introduction. This fact has been 
brought home to me of late while 
I have been interested in ocular 
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expression, and have made a habit 
of looking—perhaps rather more 
intently than is customary—at the 
eyes of persons whom I meet upon 
the pavement. If any member of 
the cadger fraternity happens to 
be on business in the streets, he is 
certain to regard the momentary 
interchange of glances as an invi- 
tation to attempt some more pro- 
fitable form of commerce. The 
commonness of the habit cannot be 
better emphasised than by calling 
attention to the fact that members 
of Parliament make use of the same 
mute telegraphy as mendicants 
when they desire permission to 
address the House. 

Fencing-masters lay great stress 
upon the importance of pupils 
keeping their eyes steadily upon 
those of their opponents. In all 
probability nature herself would 
teach any of us this elementary 
lesson if we were face to face with 
areal enemy. I have noticed that 
all pugilists, trained and untrained, 
when sparring keep their gaze fixed 
upon the eyes of their antagonists. 
That such habits are instinctive 
is shown by the fact that all apes 
when they have hostile intentions 
invariably look steadily at the eyes, 
and never allow their glance to 
stray. 

When we study the natural his- 
tory of ocular expression we soon 
find an explanation of these facts. 
Obviously the nervous mechanism 
of such primitive and widely dis- 
tributed methods of intercourse 
must be very ancient, and can have 
but little to do with the higher 
intellectual faculties. Undoubt- 
edly eye language dates back far 
beyond the beginning of human 
speech, and was therefore estab- 
lished at a time when mental pro- 
cesses were infinitely less complex 
than they are to-day. One must 
not attribute the superior truth- 
fulness of the eye to the tongue 
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and the other organs of expression 
to any causes which have to do 
with morality. Nature knows no- 
thing of ethics as we understand 
the term, and if she can gain an 
infinitesimal advantage by deceit 
she resorts to it without the slight- 
est hesitation. But, unlike many 
human exponents of the art of 
lying, she is frugal and business- 
like in her output of falsehoods. 
If it does not pay her to tell a lie 
her veracity is beyond suspicion. 
Broadly speaking, the language of 
the eye is the language of truth, 
because it was evolved at a time 
when elaborate lies were useless. 
When there were no highly devel- 
oped brains social strategy of the 
more oblique kind was uncalled 
for, just as hundred-ton guns were 
uncalled for before the days of 
ironclads. We know that the de- 
velopment of the critical and plot- 
ting part of the brain is of com- 
paratively recent date, but that 
the mechanism of the emotions and 
the more automatic mental pro- 
cesses is extremely ancient. Hence 
the surviving methods of communi- 
cation which belonged to the earlier 
ages, and are closely connected with 
the machinery of emotion, do not 
so readily lend themselves to civi- 
lised mental artifices as the com- 
paratively new-fangled organs of 
speech. They are to a great extent 
independent of the conscious will. 
I shall endeavour to explain, when 
discussing the physiology of ocular 
expression, how it is that the eyes 
maintain their pristine simplicity 
and often betray the lying tongue. 

In his treatise on the “ Ana- 
tomy of Expression” Sir Charles 
Bell draws attention to the fact 
that the changes which take place 
in the appearance of the eye are 
due chiefly to the surrounding 
structures, and not to alterations 
in the eyeball itself. When, there- 
fore, one is discussing the causes 
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of ocular expression, it is neces- 
sary to take account of the mus- 
cles of the brow and also of those 
which surround the orbit. I think, 
however, that the eyeball per se 
undergoes more change under the 
influence of emotion than has been 
supposed. It has been said that 
the glistening or sparkling of the 
eye is simply the result of the ball 
being compressed from the out- 
side; but careful experiments 
seem to show that the orbicular 
and other muscles surrounding 
the eyeball have less constricting 
power than they have received 
credit for. One finds, both in 
man and in animals, that the eye 
is capable of sustaining a good 
deal of pressure from the front 
without any marked change in its 
general aspect. Any one who has 
observed the large cushion of fat 
which lines the roomy orbit, and 
which forms a soft bed for the 
ball, will understand how easily 
the eye evades pressure from the 
orbicular muscle. Of course if all 
the little muscular straps which 
proceed from the back of the 
orbit, and are attached to the 
sclerotic, were to contract vigor- 
ously at the same time, ocular 
tension might be sufficiently in- 
creased to cause the front surface 
to be tight and glistening. But 
it will be plain to every anatomist 
that if this took place the eye 
would be completely disorganised 
as a visual apparatus, because the 
distance between the lens and 
retina would be so increased as to 
throw the focussing machinery 
completely out of gear. The 
effect of pressure so applied would 
be to make the eye extremely 
short-sighted. Now it is quite 
possible to have the eye sparkling 
with emotion and yet retain the 
normal powers of sight. We must 
look elsewhere for the mechanism 
of the sparkling eye, and I think 
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we shall find it in the parts con- 
trolled by the sympathetic nerves 
which regulate the condition of 
the blood-vessels and their minute 
continuations. This will perhaps 
be best discussed a little later, 
when some points in the physio- 
logy of the eyeball which bear 
upon expression are dealt with. 
The relation of the brow to the 
eye greatly influences its expres- 
sion. If one examines the eye of 
an eagle one finds that its impres- 
sive aspect greatly depends upon 
the fact that it is overhung by a 
lowered brow. Although we speak 
of an “eagle eye” in a human 
being, there can be no doubt that 
it is the unconscious application 
of human physiognomical stand- 
ards to the bird which makes us 
think its expression so imposing. 
The eagle has in an exaggerated 
form certain ocular characteristics 
which in a human being are a sure 
sign of formidable qualities. <A 
clear and steady gaze — possibly 
emphasised by the sparkle indi- 
cating some fierce emotion—from 
beneath a lowered frowning brow 
means a great deal when seen in 
aman. Throughout all nature a 
steady eye indicates courage. The 
possessor is confident in his own 
strength, and does not feel the 
need of looking hither and thither 
either for succour or for a way of 
escape. This fearlessness and fear- 
less aspect under natural circum- 
stances is generally fully justified. 
It is only when it is backed up by 
such physical qualities as to give 
a fair prospect of success in any 
encounter that warlike courage is 
one of nature’s conservative forces. 
Otherwise it would obviously ex- 
pose its possessor to grave risks of 
extinction. It is because this sign 
of courage seen in the countenance 
is also almost invariably a sign of 
formidable power that it is so uni- 
versally held in respect. In the 
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“eagle eye” one has this bold 
clear glance, and above it the sug- 
gestion of a frown. Now a brow 
of this character usually means 
two things: First, that there is 
some feeling of resentment; and 
second, that the mind of the 
frowner is made up as to some 
course of action. When these are 
added on to the other qualities 
indicated by the “eagle eye,” one 
naturally feels that the man dis- 
playing it is not one to be trifled 
with. Most savages frown horri- 
bly when they wish to intimidate 
their foes, and it is said the Ohin- 
ese recruits are exercised in this 
manceuvre as thoroughly as ours 
are in accomplishing the “ goose- 
step.” Their words of command 
(as commonly reported) are, ‘ Pre- 
pare to look fierce! Look fierce! 
Advance on the enemy !” 

I am inclined to think that we 
have a remnant of this self-same 
piece of strategy in the peaked 
caps still worn by the soldiers of 
several nations. The cap which 
one sees most commonly repre- 
sented in pictures of the French 
troops in the Franco-German war 
brings a frowning look to the brow, 
and shadows the eyes in such a 
way as to give the face a very 
stern and soldierly ensemble. 

I remember being greatly struck 
with the transformation effected in 
the look of a number of “ sandwich- 
men” in the Strand who had been 
dressed up in cast-off French uni- 
forms. The men seemed all of the 
feeble woe-begone class from which 
sandwich-men are usually recruit- 
ed, but under the shadow of the 
military caps their faces looked 
stern and resolute, and their eyes 
had quite lost that watery vacil- 
lating look which is engendered by 
alcohol and despair. 

Sculptors and painters almost 
always exaggerate the brow and 
the shadow it casts when repre- 
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senting idealised human figures. 
It is an essential of the manly 
type of beauty to possess this cer- 
tificate of manly qualities. We all 
know how weak and unimpressive 
is the prominent eye which is not 
shadowed by a lowered lid or brow. 
The reason of this is that people 
with such eyes have a startled look 
similar to that of a frightened 
animal. It is one of the painful 
duties of a physician to watch the 
facial changes which take place in 
various diseases, and in one known 
as exophthalmic gottre the eyes tend 
to become more and more promi- 
nent. The result is that the face 
has an aspect which so exactly 
simulates the expression of sudden 
fear that it is often difficult to be- 
lieve that the patient is not feeling 
great alarm. 

We are constantly influenced by 
the automatic tendency to form 
judgments about the character 
from ocular expression when we 
come in contact with those whose 
eyes are altered in appearance by 
accident or disease. Thus when a 
person is suffering from the in- 
voluntary to-and-fro shifting of the 
eyes known as nystagmus, it is by 
no means easy to believe in his 
sincerity. Probably all of us feel 
an instinctive prejudice against 
individuals who squint. The fact 
that the two eyes are looking in 
different directions creates an in- 
voluntary suspicion of double-deal- 
ing. This is especially the case 
when the squint is an external 
one. Here obviously the fault 
is in the understanding of the 
spectator, and not in the moral 
character of the unfortunate who 
squints. It is the unreasoning 
“old man” who is within every 
one of us who insists on disbeliev- 
ing in the virtues of a squinting 
vis-a-vis. Doubtless in those days 
of pristine simplicity when the 
ancestral “old man” was in his 
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prime, and as yet incapable of 
articulate speech, the necessity of 
understanding ocular language was 
so great that any heing whose eyes 
were a complete puzzle was justly 
regarded with distrust. Nearly all 
monkeys become angry and sus- 
picious when looked at by a person 
who squints, When we reason the 
matter out we recognise that this 
distrustful feeling towards stran- 
gers who have crooked eyes is per- 
fectly absurd, and that obliquity 
of vision can be no possible index 
of perverted morals. We all feel 
the prejudice, nevertheless ! 

Probably the world-wide super- 
stition concerning “the evil eye” 
has arisen from the sinister aspect 
of a squint, Bret Harte, in ‘The 
Right Eye of the Commander,’ 
tells how a whole settlement was 
wellnigh ruined through its bene- 
volent chief purchasing a staring 
glass eye from an astute Yankee 
trader. According to the narrative, 
this so altered the expression of 
the commander that even his inti- 
mates began to fear him, and it 
soon became rumoured amongst 
the Indians that he was possessed 
with a devil. Possibly the un- 
canny effect produced by an ill- 
fitting glass eye is enhanced by its 
stony stare, resembling that of the 
abhorred serpent. 

Emotion is largely shown in the 
eye—as elsewhere—through the 
medium of the sympathetic nerves. 
These are almost always outside 
the direct control of the will. One 
of their chief functions is to regu- 
late the calibre of the blood-vessels. 
Many people are painfully con- 
scious that they are quite unable 
to keep themselves from blushing. 
When we blush the sympathetic 
ganglia in the neck which control 
the facial circulation allow the 
small arteries to dilate, and hence 
the surface of the skin becomes 
suffused with red. Now the front 
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surface of the eyes, although ap- 
parently non-vascular, is really 
filled with a network of micro- 
scopic canals containing a clear 
fluid. These are so minute that 
even the tiny red corpuscles of the 
blood cannot enter them except 
under exceptional circumstances. 
Nevertheless, they, like the other 
channels of the circulation, are con- 
trolled by the sympathetic nerves, 
and when these give the command 
they become distended with lymph 
so as to lend to the cornea and con- 
junctiva a tense glistening aspect. 
We all know that the eyes become 
bright under the influence of fever, 
and this is obviously because the 
tiny lymph-channels, like the larger 
vessels which convey the blood to 
the skin, are dilated and full of 
fluid. This, I think, is a satisfac- 
tory proof that the glistening of 
the eye does not wholly depend 
upon the muscular pressure from 
without. Not only do the sympa- 
thetic nerves regulate the bright- 
ness of the eyes in the manner 
above mentioned, but they are 
also the agents in bringing about 
changes of expression due to the 
enlargement or contraction of the 
pupil. Perhaps it may be as well 
to remind those of my readers who 
have not studied the anatomy of 
the eye that the pupil is a little 
window admitting the light to the 
ocular chamber, and that its dia- 
meter is regulated by the involun- 
tary muscular fibres of the iris. 
Until comparatively lately there 
seems to have been a good deal 
of difference of opinion as to the 
action of the pupil under the in- 
fluence of emotion. About five 
years ago I had some correspond- 
ence with Sir S. Wilkes, the dis- 
tinguished President of the Royal 
College of Physicians, upon this 
very subject, and he informed me 
that after long inquiry he had been 
unable to get any trustworthy in- 
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formation as to how the pupil be- 
haved in the lower animals when 
they were under the influence of 
emotion. The correspondence had 
been called forth by my stating in 
an article on ‘‘ Canine Morals and 
Manners” (lately republished in 
‘Wild Traits in Tame Animals’) 
that a dog’s pupils dilate when he 
isangry. The evidence upon which 
I based this statement was gathered 
at the house of a friend who had a 
fox-terrier which used to become 
furious when teased. It had a 
basket in the corner of the room 
to which it retired when offended. 
The light from the chandelier 
shone full upon its face, and I 
frequently observed that when the 
animal was especially angry the 
eye-chambers reflected the light 
in the same way as do those of a 
human being when the pupils are 
dilated with atropine. Having no 
quarrel with the animal myself, I 
could approach him with safety 
when others were exciting his 
wrath, and found that on such 
occasions the pupils of his eyes 
were widely open. It so happened 
that about the same time Sir 8. 
Wilkes had been making observa- 
tions upon parrots, and found that 
the pupil contracted when the birds 
were under the influence of anger. 
On extending my observations to 
other animals, I found that cats 
and monkeys exhibited the same 
peculiarity as the dog when en- 
raged and meditating mischief, but 
that in several instances, as soon 
as the creatures were provoked be- 
yond endurance and flew at their 
persecutors, the pupils suddenly 
contracted. I offer the following 
conjecture as to the reason of this 
phenomenon. When an animal is 
angry and face to face with a foe, 
but has not made up its mind as 
to the most effective method of 
attack, it is important that the 
eyes should take in as much as 
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possible of the enemy and his sur- 
roundings; but when the actual 
onslaught is made, the attention 
of the assailant is fully concen- 
trated upon some particular point 
of his adversary’s body. 

One of the most remarkable 
instances of dilatation of the pupil 
during anger which I have observed 
was in a black panther at the 
Zoological Gardens. This danger- 
ous brute, which had injured sev- 
eral people and was usually kept 
in the background away from the 
general public, sprang at the bars 
when the keeper touched him with 
a stick, and his yellow circular 
irises became narrowed to mere 
bands, so that the pupils were 
enormously dilated. This gave 
the eyes an expression of inde- 
scribable ferocity, for they reflected 
so much light from their interior 
as to appear as if red flames were 
glowing within. 

There seems to be a good deal 
of doubt as to the reason why the 
eyes of animals shine in the dark. 
One often hears it stated that the 
eyes of certain beasts emit light 
on their own account as if they 
were phosphorescent. I have never 
been able to verify this statement, 
and am inclined to think that it is 
a mistake. In all cases where I 
have personally observed this shin- 
ing of the eyes, the light has 
obviously been reflected. Our 
attention is usually drawn to the 
phenomenon when a creature is 
in a dark corner and we are be- 
tween it and the light, or when we 
are carrying a lamp or candle at 
night-time. When it is dark the 
pupils of all animals naturally 
dilate almost to their full extent, 
and therefore the sudden appear- 
ance of an artificial light finds the 
eyes in much the same condition as 
they would be in if under the influ- 
ence of atropine. Any one who 
has taken a bright lantern into a 
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cow-stall or stable at night must 
have been struck by the glinting 
eyes of the animals turned towards 
him. Pot-hunters, in the days 
when deer were plentiful in Ame- 
rica, used to go out at night with 
an assistant carrying some blaz- 
ing pine-knots just behind them. 
The eyes of the startled deer with 
their pupils dilated with terror 
and darkness at once afforded a 
deadly mark to the “sportsman.” 
The method was not without its 
dangers, especially in the settled 
regions, and innumerable tales are 
told of domestic animals having 
been shot by some careless “ fire- 
hunter.” 

I have never been able to make 
out why the light coming from the 
eyes of most animals seems to be 
almost as pale as that from the 
glow-worm. When we examine 
the human eye with an ophthalmo- 
scope the light reflected from the 
retina is red, because that mem- 
brane is filled with a network of 
innumerable blood-vessels. The 
eyes of the enraged panther men- 
tioned above threw back a distinct- 
ly red light, but usually, especially 
when one is at some little distance, 
eyes shining in the dark look of a 
pale-green colour. 

Other emotions besides that of 
anger seem to cause an enlarge- 


ment of the pupils, but it is by no 
means easy to explain why this 
should be the case, Like most of 
the functions which are under the 
control of the sympathetic system, 
exercise increases the tendency. 
Hence wherever one sees a person 
whose pupils dilate or contract 
very readily one may at once infer 
that one is dealing with an emo- 
tional and excitable nature. 

I shall not attempt on this occa- 
sion to point out all the peculiari- 
ties observable in the human eyes 
which aid us in reading character, 
and, moreover, it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to analyse verbally 
some of the intuitive judgments 
we form from such sources every 
day of our lives. As was remarked 
above, such judgments are fre- 
quently based upon mere instincts, 
and seem to spring from those 
lower mental centres which we 
possess in common with the lower 
animals, One generalisation which 
was made several years ago by my 
friend Mr J. A. Fothergill is, how- 
ever, worthy of mention. When 
the eyes are somewhat prominent 
and are half veiled by drooping 
lids (a type well marked in the 
late Lord Beaconsfield), it is al- 
most invariably a sign of superior 
mental qualities. 

Louis Rosrnson. 
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ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 


A TALE OF SAN 


Or the many delights for which 
San Miniato is famous, it would 
be difficult to say which is the 
most attractive. Is it the deep 
transparent water, jewel - tinged ? 
Is it the line of palms, with the 
circling citadel above them? Or 
is it the balm and comfort of the 
very atmosphere ? 

Possibly none of these things. 
By all of them, no doubt, the real 
pleasure of the place is height- 
ened ; but in the last resort that 
pleasure is human. Human its 
glory, human its interest. Hu- 
man still, in spite of their decay, 
even the dead years remain; and 
though—if you turn back a little 
way through the pages which 
record the history of the Prin- 
cipality—you will find not a few 
things to make you smile, there 
are serious touches enough in the 
chronicle to ensure your sympathy. 
For instance, you may easily lose 
Prince Maximilian the lawgiver 
in Prince Max the lover of roses ; 
but so losing him you will behold 
only a distorted picture. The 
actual truth, indeed, is to be 
gathered from such a tale as this, 
a tale of nearly a hundred years 
ago. 


The little Court was for ever 
raising new scandals to while away 
the weary months. It seems a 
little strange, to us who know the 
San Miniato of the present year of 
grace—who have heard the cry of 
its despair, the whirling fury of its 
pleasures—that ever a time should 
have been when the great events 
of life merely waited on the bid- 
ding of the few, and romance and 
tragedy alike were enacted far 
away from the attention of man- 
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kind at large. It seems strange, 
simply because nowadays all steps 
turn to San Miniato sooner or later. 
But here, again, it is emphatically 
the sense of contrast which makes 
the old world interesting. 

Certainly there can be no doubt 
that here and there in the record 
of two or three generations ago the 
seriousness of life peeps through. 
Swords were sharp enough to give 
a mortal wound. Honour was 
not satisfied by a mere pin-prick. 
When Georgius fought with the 
Count, it was to the death. 

The tale runs thus. 

Disease was rife in the Princi- 
pality. It was, in fact, though 
but a hundred years ago, a case 
of plague—a Black Death which 
carried off the people by the score. 
The wind took it through every 
street, right down to the water’s 
edge, and then the waves washed 
it back ashore. 

At first they tried to meet it 
with the portable sacraments. The 
natural elements—light, fire, air, 
water—were not in favour in those 
days. So the sickness might have 
worked its final havoc; but the 
news reached the palace at last, 
and a terrible fear arose amongst 
courtiers and chamberlains lest the 
plague itself should follow suit. 

And then it came to the ears 
even of the Prince among his 
flowers. He rebuked his people 
for their selfishness, and made a 
point of learning the truth. Then 
the lawgiver peeped out. Slow of 
comprehension he might have been, 
and slower still of action, but he 
did his duty according to his lights, 
and young Georgius Aubert, who 
held the first place—next to his 
own—in San Miniato, received in- 
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structions for the abatement of the 
evil, be the cost what it might. 

Not only was the letter of the 
command obeyed,—its spirit was 
respected. 

The youthful Chancellor himself 
spent many hours by day and by 
night in the narrowest alleys. He 
was an original soul, and he fought 
the pestilence with original meas- 
ures—place and time considered. 
A whisper went through certain 
princely corridors: ‘‘ We are safe, 
we are safe !” 

But there was one besides the 
chivalrous Aubert who felt deeply 
for the poor. Each day, after his 
work was done, the Princess Héléne 
sent for him that she might learn 
the truth from his lips. 

One day he told her the joyful 
news that the worst was over. 

“ And what next?” she asked. 

“Princess,” was the reply, “there 
are other troubles. Remember that 
even if we stop the plague, the 
misery is far-reaching. There are 


many weak and ill, who might have 
a chance of life, if the delicacies 
which would be ours in sickness 
were only given them in the small- 


est measure. Would that some of 
our ladies could see the trouble 
with their own eyes! Then for 
their womanhood’s sake they would 
attempt to alleviate it !” 

The young man’s eyes blazed as 
he spoke. And the Princess, as 
she looked upon him, felt ashamed. 

“You are noble!” she mur- 
mured. “And I—and I——” 

“Your Highness has set the 
best of examples. The money you 
gave me has brought much com- 
fort.” 

‘‘T am ashamed,” she answered. 
“Tt was so small a thing to do. 
You have taught me a lesson. 
Help me to act upon your teach- 
ing.” 

She looked up at the noble young 
figure before her. His answering 
glance betrayed the feeling which 
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it was his duty to hide, and she 
blushed. But the confusion was 
only momentary. Poverty and 
suffering came before her: the 
need was urgent; other feelings 
must give way. 

“T mean it!” she said. “ We 
live too completely for ourselves 
here in the palace. True, we move 
in a sphere where happiness is only 
a name ; but I need not speak of it 
to you. You know our troubles, 
our embarrassments, as well as— 
perhaps better than—we do our- 
selves,” 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“Things might be worse, Prin- 
cess,” the Chancellor replied. In 
his heart of hearts he wondered if 
the Jews would tide the Prince 
over yet another year. Their own 
interest had made them strangely 
merciful hitherto. But things were 
changing. Aloud, he added— 

** And we must hope for the best. 
In any case, the cry which goes up 
at these gates is a loud one.” 

‘‘And shall be heard!” cried 
Princess Héléne. “Tell me,” she 
continued—“ tell me what to do. 
If I could only help these poor 
people by personal service! It 
might do something to cover the 
wrongs of which we have been 
guilty towards them. It might 
bridge the gulf which we have 
tried to fix between ourselves and 
a part of humanity. It might 
make us worthier—and happier.” 

Here she paused. Aubert was 
touched by the sincerity and pain 
of her self-reproach. 

“Could you bear the stifling 
courts which lie between these 
gardens and the blue sea?” he 
asked. ‘The people themselves 
declare that when the heat rises, 
as it does with the middle of each 
day, and all the stench and horror, 
all the stale infection of a miasma 
which seems to grow visibly, rise 
with it—that then the strongest 
feels his hour to be come, and 
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would willingly exchange this 
world for a purer. Personal ser- 
vice means that you would have 
to face this, Princess.” 

*“T can do it,” she answered 
calmly. ‘ More—I mean to do it. 
My hand and my voice are gentle, 
and others will follow me. You 
must give me your aid. Without 
it I can do nothing.” 

** And the Prince your father?” 

“That is it. The Prince must 
not know. He would not under- 
stand. My father is a man who 
sees in this Principality a happy 
nursery for his flowers; he knows 
nothing of the poor and their toil. 
Do not call it his fault! At least 
he has given cause for gratitude in 
the reserve of his life, in the ele- 
vation of his manners. And he 
does care something for the suffer- 
ing of the people, even though he 
is content with a few words of 
command. We must be careful 
how we judge,” she sighed. 

“A handsome apology for the 
old man,” thought Aubert, admir- 
ingly. ‘She rebels, but checks 
herself for the sake of love and 
honour.” 

“Tf therefore I go down among 
the people to bring them such 
solace, such comfort as I can, it 
were well to keep it a secret. I 
must go simply; if necessary, I 
must be disguised.” 

That very night the Princess 
left the palace, and took her way 
to the lowest part of the little 
town. Sloping down to the azure 
sea, walls, towers, and minarets,— 
with the curled palms, the prickly 
cactus, the blowing fronds of half 
a hundred tropical plants touching 
the bright sky,—who would have 
suspected this very San Miniato 
as the harbourer of horrors untold ? 


But the narrow houses pressed too 
close one upon another in their 


picturesque confusion. Princess 
Héléne found the reality worse 
even than the expectation. Yet her 
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chief thought was not of her own 
daring, but of Aubert’s devotion. 
Her earliest visit was made in 
company with several of her ladies. 
Those who demurred at first con- 
sented at length to go with her. 
They had given their reasons. 
“It was too great a risk,” they said. 
But she claimed their loyalty ; 
and indeed there was something in 
their professions. Her girlish sim- 
plicity had grown into a womanly 
openness and candour, so that in 
spite of themselves they loved her. 
Day after day the little party 
made its way from cottage to 
cottage, no one having any idea 
of their identity. Sometimes their 
presence seemed unwelcome, but 
they were undaunted, because of 
her example, until—until 
Until the daily pilgrimage, and 
the smells, and the difficulty of 
making the people understand how 
much they were doing for them, 
awoke a feeling of weariness in 
the hearts of the Princess’s ladies. 
She excused them with a cheerful 
mind, and doubled her own part 
in the mission of mercy with de- 
light. They murmured, but she 
silenced them. And _ thencefor- 
ward she went to her work alone. 
Not altogether alone, however. 
Aubert had watched her with 
growing pride, and the pride re- 
solved itself quickly enough into 
feelings which were sharp in their 
intensity, of which he could not 
mistake the meaning. When she 
was left alone, his duty, no less 
than his keen will, impelled him 
to be close upon her track. And 
then he would count the hours of 
his long day in anticipation of her 
visits. There could be no greater 
bliss to him than to dance attend- 
ance upon her, pave her way, keep 
her from the worst of danger, and 
smooth away the rough ingratitude 
which met her here and there. 
Strange work for a Chancellor ! 
Stranger still, in those days, for a 
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Princess. But to this date the 
secret was well kept. Old Prince 
Maximilian was far too busy de- 
signing a new parterre to bethink 
himself as to how the dire calam- 
ity might be gaining or losing 
strength ; and as for his daughter, 
she might go whither she would, 
so long as she was not late at the 
ceremonies of the dinner-table. 

But the little circle of the tiny 
Court was languishing for a topic 
of conversation. 

For a time the ladies who had 
been the companions of the Prin- 
cess took care to keep silence. 
The present state of things might 
well have made them blush. But 
then, they argued, it was nothing 
to them what the august lady did 
incognita. They had tried to per- 
suade her; she had replied by 
taking the responsibility upon her- 
self. Cowards, were they? It was 
hardly a woman’s part to run such 
risks, they said. There was some- 
thing rather dangerous beyond the 
mere fact of dirt and filth in 
these visits. It was not for them 
to criticise—oh no! The Princess 
was the Princess, and so on. 

Something insidious crept into 
the topic, and by degrees the 
whispers were repeated with less 
caution. 

The secret was coming into the 
broad light. Bit by bit the rags 
of pretence fell away. And in 
the brightly lit drawing - rooms, 
between the songs and the delli- 
cate merriment and the occasional 
games of cards, the Princess’s 
name would be heard in various 
keys, mingled with curious sounds 
of laughter and hesitating sus- 
picion, and accompanied by glances 
only a little subdued. 

So the mischief began. There 
were not a few responsible. It is 
hardly possible to give their names 
with certainty at this distance of 
time, but one or two stand out 
clearly. 
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The Oount de Trieste was the 
chief, and Madame de Brigue en- 
couraged him. He was a culti- 
vated apostle of cynicism, this 
Oount de Trieste. He had seen 
something of Courts greater than 
that of San Miniato. Nothing in 
this world was sacred to him, and 
he had no thoughts of the next. 

Madame de Brigue loved to 
draw him out in the evenings. 
“Such a charming creature!” 
she was wont to declare beneath 
her breath, yet loud enough for 
him to hear. And her wicked old 
eyes would speak volumes to some 
woman as yet unversed in the 
ways of an evil world. 

And there were others. Sophie 
Gaillard, a distant relative of some 
old friend of the Prince, whose 
conversation was always tinctured 
with the scorn she had brought 
with her from Brussels ; Madame 
Lacourt, an imposing figure, who 
was considered rather a bore for 
her good nature; several distant 
connections of the princely house 
itself ; together with sundry hang- 
ers-on, attachés, and the like,— 
these made up the courtly circle. 
After a dull day, the evening was 
wont to be amusing. 

“ And so the Princess trails her 
skirts in the leafy groves of San 
Miniato by night as well as by 
day?” queried Madame de Brigue, 
as there was a lull in the buzz of 
conversation. The Princess sel- 
dom joined the company after the 
stately meal was over, and her 
father had not done so for years. 
To-night she had been absent from 
the meal itself. The staccato 
tones of Madame de Brigue fell 
upon shocked ears for a moment. 
She saw it, and smiled indulgently. 

“Hush, hush! It is not to be 
spoken of!” This from the lips 
of Madame Lacourt, 

“But, madam,” answered the 
other lady, and the tall feathers 
on her bepowdered head shook as 
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she spoke, “surely we can be 
doing no harm in reflecting upon 
the delights of an errand of be- 
nevolence.” 

Madame Lacourt was silent. 

“Let us ask the Count for his 
opinion,” suggested the mischievous 
Sophie. 

The Count’s dark eyes were 
raised in the direction of Madame 
de Brigue. ‘I am sure there is 
very little to be said upon the 
subject of the Princess’s devotion 
to charity,” he said. ‘She does 
not go alone. There can be no 
danger, therefore, to her. His 
Highness the Prince would be 
delighted to know of it, I feel 
certain. I have half a mind to 
inform him.” 

“How would you put it, 
Count?” 

The fresh question was put by 
Madame de Brigue, but half the 
room echoed it. 

He looked round before he re- 
plied. The spinet, near which he 
stood, was placed in a sort of 
alcove, and behind it were rose- 
silk curtains, half-drawn, com- 
municating with another room. 
All eyes were upon him, 

“Tt is very simple,” he said. 
“We all know how the heart gov- 
erns the mind, and her Highness 
is all heart. That is why she has 
these curious spasms when one 
speaks of this plague among the 
people. It has affected her heart.” 

The irony of his tone was lost 
on none of them. Once again 
Madame Lacourt interposed. 

“Count, your double meaning 
would be lost upon the Prince. 
Surely it would be better to leave 
well alone?” 

“But is it well?” questioned 
Mademoiselle Sophie. “This sud- 


den affection for the lowest of the 
low is a strange fancy for one of 
herrank. Weshould have thought 
it more than strange at Brussels ; 
we should have called it horrible.” 
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“Ah, my dear lady,” returned 
the Count, “your reflections are 
painful in the extreme. And yet 
so true! ‘The lowest of the low’ 
indeed! I donot know which is 
worse to contemplate—the truth 
of your thoughts, or the truth of 
mine—for they both seem to point 
in the same direction.” 

‘Explain, explain!” cried Ma- 
dame de Brigue. 

“Yes, Count, explain!” cried 
half-a-dozen voices at once. 

“T was thinking of our dear 
Ohancellor, Georgius Aubert.” 

At this a murmur went all round 
the chamber. It was an immense 
relief to have a few plain words 
after so much speech in riddles. 
Even so the delicate method of 
the conversation was purposely 
maintained. 

The .others still looked towards 
the Count, for he knew how to 
manage a thing of this kind for 
the general entertainment. And 
now an additional zest was given 
to the prevalent idea by the fact, 
well known to them all, that the 
Count was jealous of Aubert, for 
many reasons. 

He was particularly jealous when 
he thought that the whole of the 
executive power, a reward for some 
remembered service on the part of 
the youth’s father to the Prince, 
was in the hands of this one man. 
The Count was a richer man than 
Aubert; and only a few strokes, 
either of good fortune or of clever 
management, might put the old 
man completely in his power— 
and the whole of San Miniato to 
boot. Aubert was the one stum- 
bling-block. So far he had achieved 
wonders—financial wonders; the 
Count admitted it. When Aubert 
took over the affairs, it looked as 
though a whiff would blow the whole 
concern away. To-day there were 
fewer proofs of instability. The 
result was a wilder jealousy than 
ever on the part of the Count. 
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At this very moment, while the 
gay impertinences of one after an- 
other were urging him on, he pic- 
tured the young Chancellor gaining 
a stronger hold upon San Miniato 
—now by saving the Prince from 
threatened disaster, now by the 
new sympathy which this wretched 
plague called out ina woman. In 
each case the Count saw a chance 
for himself. Wealth was on his 
side. He could save the Princi- 
pality with less effort than Aubert: 
might he not even save it for him- 
self? Surely, if it came to a tussle 
between policy and chivalry, he 
ought to win the day. Change in 
the government of San Miniato 
must come, if it were not to be 
absorbed altogether. The Count 
looked forward to the struggle, 
meanwhile fostering his own 
chances with malicious assiduity, 
trusting always to the peculiar 
constitution under which the Prin- 
cipality flourished, for the man 
whom Princess Héléne should 
marry must found a dynasty. 

“7 was thinking of our dear 
Chancellor, Georgius Aubert,” he 
repeated. 

Madame de Brigue laughed mer- 
rily in answer to the mocking 
words. 

“Do not call him dear to us, 
Count. We women prefer the 
protection of men more mettle- 
some than he.” 

“Yes, indeed.” This from 
Mademoiselle Sophie. The Oount 
threw a cynical look in the 
younger woman’s direction. 

“T spoke not of women in gen- 
eral, but of one woman in particu- 
lar, when I used the epithet. But 
come, ladies, do you not think 
something ought to be done?” 

“Count,” cried Madame La- 
court, “you speak too rashly. Do 
not let it be said that we maligned 
any one, being absent.” 

But the plea fell upon unheed- 
ing ears. And the old lady, with 
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a courage that surprised even her- 
self, gathered up her skirts and 
swept from the room. 

She went out by the curtained 
alcove, and so gained the ante- 
chamber, a room shaped like a pas- 
sage, lofty and narrow. She had 
not time to gain the farther end 
before she heard voices — voices 
which reverberated their anxiety 
even in the distance. She stood 
still, listening. 

In another moment came heavy 
footsteps, as though the approach- 
ing bearers found their burden 
heavy ; then an attempt to open 
the door; and then, as she re- 
sponded to it, a swift appeal for 
help. 

“The Princess—a sudden faint- 
ness—it may be something worse.” 

Thus they spoke; and she 
opened the door, moving with 
gentle care and tender inquiry, 
offering and giving assistance at 
once ; so that the litter was soon 
laid down, light thrown upon the 
pale face, the unconscious head 
lifted with soft pillows. 

This ready motion of kindness 
calmed the young man who stood 
there; and he dismissed those 
who had borne the litter, with a 
firmer voice than might have been 
awaited by any one able to study 
the lines and furrows of his face. 
The day had been long and hard 
in the atmosphere of disease and 
dirt, so that more than usual, 
under these circumstances, mind 
and body affected one another. 

“The Princess has attempted 
too much, madam. _ I hope it is 
nothing—that it will pass.” 

‘She has had no restorative?” 

“ Nothing has passed her lips. 
We had nothing. It was but by 
chance that I was near enough.” 

‘‘But we are losing time, precious 
time!” And the good soul looked 
round her nervously. ‘“ Yes, yes 
—that will be best : you stay here 
and watch, whilst I go and fetch 
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what will work the necessary good 
for her.” 

“Ten thousand thanks!” he 
cried, as though she rendered him 
the most personal of services. And 
as she vanished he seemed to be 
blessing her with words that yet 
remained unsaid. She had cut 
his explanations short ; but what 
matter? A glance came from 
her eyes which showed that she 
understood. 

The door closed behind her 
softly. Then he stole on tiptoe 
and bent over the still unconscious 
form. He looked at her as though 
he drank in some strange, sweet 
satisfaction to find her lying there, 
white and ill, seeing, hearing 
nothing, knowing nothing of his 
presence and worship as he gazed 
upon her. 

A sudden burst of laughter 
came from the other room, the 
room adjoining. He was recalled 
to the realities of time and place, 
and stood instantly erect. 

During the few minutes which 
had elapsed since Madame Lacourt 
had quitted the room, the topic 
of Aubert and the Princess, their 
mission of mercy and its devious 
object, so far from burning itself 
out, had been fanned into a further 
flame ; and now the young Chan- 
cellor listened with burning ears. 
Such was his immediate charge 
that he had no alternative. The 
man in him recoiled even from 
accidental eavesdropping. But he 
heard every word. 

The Count’s voice rose higher 
and higher. 

“A pretty scandal,” he was say- 
ing, “if some one does not put an 
end to it. The Princess is beauti- 
ful and young.” 

“Young, in sober truth, she is,” 
said one of the women’s voices, 
without even the pretence of shame 
for her spite. But the shaft fell 
harmless. 

“She is old enough to know 
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better!” declared the de Brigue 
dowager. 

Aubert could hardly believe that 
he heard aright. 

“The only question is, how the 
final word shall be spoken,” con- 
tinued the Count. ‘You see, 
ladies, how difficult it would be 
for me to bear word to the old 
man. An accusation of jealousy 
might be made, and also, for all 
its absurdity, believed. Something 
should be done, if only to save the 
Princess’s fair fame. Of course 
the man is in fault; yet he would 
hardly be human if he did not 
make haste to profit by such a 
scheme as that of her Highness. 
No doubt these stolen pleasures 
are very sweet, in spite of the fact 
that the purlieus of the sick are 
not the happiest imaginable for 
lovers’ interviews !” 

Aubert flushed red with anger, 
and with quick impatience looked 
again towards the door. Madame 
Lacourt entered, bringing rem- 
edies. 

‘“* Have I been long?” she whis- 
pered. 

* All too long for my peace of 
mind, madam. But don’t think 
of that! She has not moved—I 
fear it is a serious matter.” 

“Tt will mend, it will mend.” 
She placed her phial to the white 
lips. They watched for the signs 
of returning colour. 

‘See, there is a flush of life!” 
the old lady said. 

Once again came that mocking 
laughter, and the man’s eyes blazed 
afresh. There was nothing further 
audible in words. Madame La- 
court looked up, saying gently, 
“They do not know,” wondering 
what he had heard in her absence. 

“ They shall know at once!” he 
cried. “I can leave you for a 
moment ?” 

“Her Highness is safe enough 
in my hands,” the old lady re- 
turned, proudly. 
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In a moment Aubert stood at 
the alcove’s curtains, and, lifting 
them, confronted his detractors. 
They stared at him in amazement ; 
he could not help smiling at the 
confusion of the women. But his 
gaze and fury were directed to the 
Count. 

“Sir,” he said, with stiffest 
phrase and bearing, “accident has 
given me the opportunity of hear- 
ing how you speak of a lady, to 
whom by every tie of honour and 
obedience you are bound, in terms 
and with an accent so detestable 
that I call Shame/ upon you for it. 
One word, sir, if you please. It 
was kind of you to couple my un- 
worthy name with hers, if only 
because I may, for that reason, 
claim the honour of satisfaction 
for her injured dignity. Her fame 
you could not dishonour, nor such 
as you. But the stain you have 
fixed upon yourself you must, and 
by heaven you shal], wipe out!” 

Once or twice the Count had 
tried to interrupt the flow of in- 
dignant defiance, but Aubert had 
his way. Now he did reply, with 
an unruffled calmness of demean- 
our which might have convinced a 
dispassionate observer. 

“You take a great deal too 
much upon you, sir. Permit me 
to inquire why you should burst 
thus unceremoniously into these 
apartments? Had you joined us 
earlier, there would not be any ne- 
cessity for me to put the question.” 

For all answer the other, speech- 
less with passion, drew off his 
glove, and, advancing to within a 
foot of the Count, struck him 
again and again in the face. 

Several of the ladies cried aloud; 
one said, “I faint!” and suited the 
action, as nearly as might be on an 
emergency, to the word. 

But the brawl was quickly over, 
too quickly for Madame de Brigue, 
who dearly loved to see a scratch 
upon the veneer of life. (‘ Some- 





thing of the beast is in every man,” 
she was wont to say ; “let me have 
a glimpse of it now and then.”) 
For, with a peremptory though 
tearful entreaty, the kind atten- 
dant of the Princess re-entered. 

“ Peace, peace !” she cried ; ‘“‘the 
Princess is here ; she will hear you, 
— it will kill her!” 

And Aubert reproached himself, 
bowing gravely, as he accepted the 
immediate challenge of the Count. 
He thought more of the harm he 
might have done her by his rash- 
ness, than-of the encounter which 
must take place in the morning. 

Very soon there was silence 
where gaiety had reigned, and 
the anger of Aubert had precipi- 
tated a crisis, for few had the 
heart to contribute further to any 
stream of gossip when the condi- 
tion of the Princess became known. 
Madame Lacourt, indeed, pressed 
one or two—listeners only to what 
had been said— into her service, 
so that the Princess, whose great 
weakness was only too apparent, 
was soon safely bestowed in her 
own chamber. 

All through the night, beneath 
her window, watching the light 
that burned there, a man stood or 
paced up and down—heavy with 
fear for her, but buoyant enough 
for himself. It was Aubert. 

The message which he had sent 
to his friends was quickly an- 
swered, and the slow hours, marked 
by regular chimes from the cen- 
tral turret of the palace, gradually 
ebbed away. 

On the sands the two men met 
and fought. San Miniato rested 
above them in beautiful, uncon- 
scious, sleeping silence; there was 
no heart that beat faster as the 
solemn measurements were taken. 
The Princess had fallen into a 
deep slumber ; and anxiety for her 
being lessened, Madame Lacourt 
herself was gone to rest. She 
little thought of the decision which 
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these swords were bent upon test- 
ing, or her woman’s wit might 
have frustrated it. Not that such 
a course would have been morally 
possible, from the current point of 
view. 

Thus it was that they met and 
fought, these two men,—fought 
as men do fight who have deadly 
hate at heart. 

Aubert had less skill than his 
enemy, and it was according to 
the comparison of skill that the 
contest was decided. With a cry 
upon his lady’s name, her cham- 
pion sank to the ground, lately 
moist by the still receding sea, 
and now, in one deep red patch, 
with the life-blood of this honour- 
able man. Even the Count was 
sorry; it may be supposed that 
the words he spoke were genuine. 

“Tt had to be,” he said. ‘It 
is a pity —now that it is done. 
But he and I must have fought it 
out sooner or later, and sometime 
or other I must have won.” He 
looked down at the dying man. 
They shook hands — their hatred 
dead—and Aubert looked up, say- 
ing, “But you cannot have the 
Princess!” It was a strange thing 
to say, but near death a man must 
speak out. The Oount replied, 
“Before heaven, you know she 
would not look at me,” and the 
other sank down satisfied. 

Very quickly the tidings spread 
through the fever-stricken town, 
and in the hotbed of suffering 
sprang up a wild rage against the 
successful combatant. A wild 
rage indeed! for it was too wild 
to last, and they made but a nine- 
days’ wonder of it. You can 
hardly blame them, for the fact 
which they lamented told heavily 
upon them. Their truest bene- 
factors were struck down: one 
never to rise again—the other, as 
they feared, only after a long in- 
terval; and who could tell what 
might happen before they saw her 
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kind face again? The whole truth 
was fully known by this time— 
perhaps a little more than the 
whole, for the populace loves em- 
broidery and variations. In the 
Court itself utter consternation 
prevailed. 

Even the Prince himself looked 
up from his flowers and made loud 
moaning and complaint. So far 
as he could love any one, he had 
loved this young Aubert, and he 
fulminated in the most prince-like 
language against the Count—lan- 
guage which need not be repeated, 
for it led to nothing. 

For six weeks the Princess lay 
as one hovering between life and 
death. Madame Lacourt tended 
her with all solicitude—hearing, 
with tears uneasily suppressed, the 
delirious accents in which the girl 
betrayed her love and hope. 

But by degrees the fever was 
subdued, and the sun, which shines 
still in the gardens of the palace 
with an unequalled splendour, 
shone upon her, nursing her back 
to convalescence. Madame Lacourt 
almost grudged her this renewal 
of health and strength, for soon 
the truth must be told. She had 
not the courage to tell it, and the 
delay brought its own trouble. 

If the old Prince had been able, 
he would have banished the Oount 
de Trieste. Even he, however, 
knew enough of the facts to be 
sure that in this man lay his last 
hope of financial redemption. No 
sooner had Aubert disappeared 
from the scene than he had proof 
of the almost hopeless condition 
of affairs. As in these days, 
San Miniato was proud beyond 
words of its independence; the 
threat hung over the old man like 
a terrible sword. There was only 
one way out. The man who held 
the solution was content to bide 
his time. Very soon the Prince 
summoned his daughter. He 
placed the plan before her. 
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“ Father,” she said, “ you have 
the right to command in most 
things, as it is for me toobey. Here 
you ask what is strange, wicked, 
unaccountable. My affections are 
placed elsewhere. Georgius Au- 
bert is equally fitted for this place 
and honour, and I love him.” 

The old man shrank from her. 
Was she still delirious? he won- 
dered. The flush on her face was 
simply that of hope. 

“Child,” he cried, “‘you are 
dreaming!” And then, for he 
was of a nature quite open, he 
blurted out the truth. 

She was not one to doubt, nor 
yet in a state of health to receive 
so dreadful a blow — indeed she 
fainted. And the poor old Prince, 
full of remorse for what he had 
done, and fuller still of perplexity, 
sent for Madame Lacourt, and left 
the two together. 

When she was sufficiently re- 
covered, the Princess sent this 
message to her father: “Tell him 
that my ‘No’ is ten thousand 
times more forcible than when I 
first uttered it. Tell him that no 
woman can take to her heart the 
man who has done her such a 
mortal injury—the fatal blow to 
love and life which he has given !” 
They told him, and he received it 
humbly with bent head. 

From that day the old man 
seemed to pine and droop. He 
was not the creature to strive 
against embarrassments, not the 
man to “take arms” against his 
sea of troubles. No longer were 
the gardens kept in order under 
his own directions: he shrank 
back into his own apartments, 
and every day seemed to add to 
the tale of his years. A fearsome 
gloom settled upon the whole 
palace—a gloom which not all 
the sunshine of the sky and air 
was powerful enough to dispel. 


More and more the Princess 
brooded over the present state of 
affairs. Even she had her pride 
of race, even she perceived the 
critical condition of the whole 
situation — one which she alone 
could face with the remotest pro- 
spect of overcoming the difficulties 
which lay there. But beyond 
everything the old man’s looks 
appealed to her, day by day more 
vacant and despairing. True to 
herself, she asked what duty 
meant, what it demanded? A 
thousand echoes spoke of Sacrifice. 

Then she heard what seemed 
to make her path clearer. The 
physicians said that she must be 
prepared for some sudden calam- 
ity. Rumours were borne to her 
that death was not the only 
danger looming ahead. The very 
air was full of ruin, disgrace, 
downfall. And the old man was 
her own father. Nature touched 
her more keenly here than ever. 
At last she approached him. 

“Sir,” she said, using with a 
tender grace the old formal phrase, 
“T have been living and learning 
what is due to you and to this 
place of ours. If I, by mating 
with a man whom nothing in 
earth can ever make me love, can 
relieve you of this burden; if 
you yourself may know peace, and 
we of San Miniato keep our place 
and dignity ; if, beyond everything 
else, we can save a few more of 
the precious lives perishing by 
pestilence here at our doors,— 
then accept my life as a gift, 
and do what you will with it.” 

The old man did accept, and who 
shall be the one to blame him ? 

“God bless you, my daughter,” 
was his word to her. So he 
turned back to his garden. _ You 
may see the undoubted marks of 
his renewed activity to this very 
day. 
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The Frontier Risings and the Government of India. 





THE FRONTIER RISINGS AND THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
IN THE FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


In last month’s ‘Maga’ the 
necessity of making the tribal 
nations of the N.-W. frontier of 
India into guardians of the passes 
leading through their mountains 
was much insisted on; and the 
opinion was at the same time 
hazarded that these people were 
but little likely to prove irreclaim- 
able. The measures to be adopted 
with a view to their pacification 
were not indeed discussed ; nor is 
it proposed to do so now, that 
being a subject which can only be 
dealt with by the Viceroy of India 
and his advisers. There is, how- 
ever, an argument —or is it not 
rather a piece of sophistry !—which 
it may be as well to notice before 
proceeding, and that is that when 
primitive hordes like those of the 
highlands separating the Amir’s 
Afghanistan from British India 
touch the confines of a great and 
civilised and Ohristian empire, 
their effacement and absorption 
are bound to follow as a matter 
of course. Our view, as it hap- 
pens, is just the contrary. What 
is the use of civilisation, if it can- 
not show us a way of living at 
peace with ruder neighbours? Or 
rather, wherein resides the virtue 
of statesmanship, if it be not in 
qualifying or counteracting with 
measures of wisdom and modera- 
tion the real or supposed tenden- 
cies of “inexorable destiny”? And 
if some consideration be due to 
tribesmen. whose love of their 
country, their religion, and their 
immemorial independence is as 
ardent as our own, no sooner do 
we look at the Indian side of the 
shield than the strongest reasons 
are apparent in favour of a union 





of interests being created between 
ourselves and these people. To 
recapitulate those reasons, whether 
military, financial, or political, 
would be to overtax the reader’s 
patience. Any one can find them 
in the reported speeches of party 
orators, and in the essays of some 
ex-officials of the Government of 
India. The Afridis have now 
heard the roar and felt the force 
of British cannon, in passes which 
they fondly thought impenetrable. 
Presumably they have learned that 
the power of England, at whatever 
cost of life and treasure, can strike 
home where and when it pleases. 
The first step towards the solution 
of the present grave difficulty has 
thus been taken. The time has 
arrived when measures of a heal- 
ing tendency will need to be con- 
sidered, and we desire to bring 
forward at this opportune moment 
certain representations bearing on 
the State-machinery by means of 
which our foreign policies are 
moulded. 

To “begin at home” is quite 
unnecessary in this instance. The 
Western and primary base of our 
imperial system is a self-adjusting 
structure. In extreme cases, ad- 
mittedly, there is no escape for a 
Viceroy from the authority of the 
Cabinet, any more than there is 
for the latter from that of Parlia- 
ment ; but with respect to India, 
our wisest statesmen concur in 
holding that it would be a great 
misfortune and a standing menace 
were that authority to be exercised 
in a manner savouring of interfer- 
ence. As a matter of fact there is 
probably no dependency of the em- 
pire where the stroke is so much 
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in the boat itself as it is in India. 
Indeed, had the case been other- 
wise, these remarks need never 
have been offered to the public. 
Let us see, then, how the matter 
presents itself when the view is 
carried from Whitehall to Simla. 

The splendid qualities of the 
proconsuls whom England has 
sent to govern India, from Clive 
and Warren Hastings downward, 
add dignity to our history and 
reflect lustre on our race. It has 
not invariably happened that the 
Governor-General-elect stood, like 
Lord Dalhousie, in the front rank 
of his party. Lord Mayo, it will 
be remembered, after being desig- 
nated by a dissolving Ministry, was 
very nearly set aside, to the lasting 
loss of India, by their successors, 
as too untried for so great an 
office. Lord Elgin—when it de- 


volved on Mr Gladstone to nomi- 
nate a Viceroy, and an attempt to 
draw on the purely official classes 
failed owing to the modesty of 


General Sir Henry Norman—was 
almost the only member of his 
order whose obstinate fidelity to 
the leader of the Home Rule party 
marked him out for reward and 
distinction. To the close observer 
of these matters it is rather curi- 
ous to notice how the nobleman 
thus elevated to the Viceroyalty 
through the accident of his having, 
on an occasion, voted in the most 
exiguous of minorities, in favour 
of a measure which the common- 
sense of the country is now more 
than ever agreed in scouting, and 
whose party, moreover, has van- 
ished, bids fair, under the generous 
support of the present Oabinet, to 
leave as good a record as most of 
his predecessors. A fact like this 
may even suggest the question 
how far the Simla state-craft re- 
flects the personality of the Vice- 
roy ; and how far its paternity is 
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assignable to that ‘ many-headed 
monster-thing,” the “ Government 
of India”; but this secret lies 
behind a curtain which not even 
Sir William Lockhart and his 
‘six massed batteries” could rend 
asunder. In a certain other coun- 
try, which by the way is not famed 
for good administration, the phrase 
corresponding to “ Government of 
India” is “ Sublime Porte,” de- 
noting, as most people know, a 
heterogeneous group of military, 
clerical, and nondescript person- 
ages, all hard at work intriguing 
against one another, and filled with 
a mortal terror of their common 
master the Sultan. The Govern- 
ment of India is certainly not like 
this; because, for one thing, the 
members of it do not fear the 
Viceroy. The regular term of 
the Viceroyalty is only five years ; 
and such is the strain produced 
by this splendid ordeal, that it is 
not every Viceroy who stays the 
course. He who has but just 
taken the oaths of office is, in 
most instances, as much a pupil 
as a master. All too soon, especi- 
ally when he himself abridges it, 
his day is over; and when, sated 
perhaps with some notable achieve- 
ment, he has caused his purpose 
of retiring to be announced a long 
time beforehand, he naturally re- 
frains thereafter from standing 
in the path of his more or less 
permanent colleagues. 

All this, however, is more or less 
by the way. Our concern just now 
is less with his Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor - General 
than with the Government of India 
as a whole. The Military depart- 
ment, the Revenue department, 
the Finance department, the Public 
Works department, and the Legis- 
lative department of that Govern- 
ment may all be passed over as 
each in its way perfect. The ad- 
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ministrative chiefs of each of these 
great central organisations, while 
composing collectively the ‘‘ Exec- 
utive Council” of the Governor- 
General — to which the Oom- 
mander-in-Chief is added ex 
officio — are, severally, the ‘col- 
leagues” of his Excellency, All 
this, we say, forms an admirable 
combination of parts. The point 
on which the finger has here to 
be laid is this. When the im- 
perial Council meets to deliberate 
and pass its mandates, the Viceroy 
himself is the only member possess- 
ing the initiative in matters of 
“ Foreign policy.” In a word, his 
Excellency is his own Foreign Min- 
ister. This does not mean that he 
omits to bring before his Council 
Foreign, equally with Home, affairs. 
There are few topics of govern- 
ment on which it is not essential 
to obtain the Finance Minister’s 
verdict. Military and Foreign re- 


ferences are so inter-related that 
we can hardly conceive the Oom- 


mander-in-Chief and the Military 
member of Council minuting, speak- 
ing, or voting on the one apart 
from the other. But this fact 
only serves to bring out the point 
here aimed at. The Foreign 
Department, it may be as well 
to mention, not only determines 
and controls our relations and 
actions towards trans - frontier 
“spheres of influence” like Kash- 
mir and its dependency Chitral, 
but is equally concerned with the 
affairs of numerous independent 
States in the heart of India. 
Within this great bureau are 
matured, if not at times even 
originated, measures on which 
depend the issues of peace or war 
beyond the frontier, and of rest or 
trouble in principalities as import- 
ant as Hyderabad and Baroda. 
And all this being so, is it not 
remarkable that when questions 
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of such moment are being con- 
sidered in Council, of all the 
members there is not one, save 
the Viceroy, whose special part it 
is to ascertain and bring out their 
probable bearings on the interests 
and susceptibilities of those affected 
by them? But further: while the 
Viceroy is unsupported by a col- 
league with respect to Foreign 
Office business, we find a function- 
ary styled the “ Foreign Secretary,” 
whose exact position it is hard to 
determine. When a man of great 
ability and wisdom fills this office, 
he may, under favour of the Vice- 
roy, come very closely to resemble 
a Minister, with the important re- 
servation of his having no vote in 
Council. On the other hand, one 
whose calibre is smaller may never 
be much more than a dumb oracle 
and gentleman-clerk, or what is 
worse, may fall a prey to hero- 
worship. As a rule, the Foreign 
Secretary, notwithstanding, or per- 
haps because of, his more or less 
screened position, has exercised 
a very decided influence on the 
affairs of his department. Nat- 
urally this appointment forms one 
of the most coveted prizes of the 
Indian Services. We say “Ser- 
vices,” because there is nothing to 
prevent a military officer from 
holding it, although a member of 
the Civil Service is almost invari- 
ably preferred. Till within the last 
ten or fifteen years the utmost care 
was taken by successive Viceroys to 
choose as Foreign Secretary a man 
of achieved reputation and formed 
opinions. Thus his Excellency 
Lord Canning disapproved the pro- 
motion of an Under-Secretary to 
be Secretary, even when that Un- 
der-Secretary was the future— 
now, alas! the late —Sir Charles 
Aitchison, a man, as afterwards 
appeared, of qualifications even 
greater than his promise. His 
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Excellency Sir John Lawrence, in 
his turn, when the same portfolio 
fell vacant, pressed it on Sir Rich- 
ard Temple, even then perhaps the 
foremost man of his service, and 
absorbed in the difficulties and 
responsibilities of the Hyderabad 
Residency. With later times came 
later counsels. It pleased his Ex- 
cellency Lord Dufferin, whose vast 
experience rendered him equally 
independent of “Secretary” and 
“Colleague,” to originate a pro- 
cedure which, though probably in- 
tended to be exceptional, was taken 
for a precedent by his successor. 
On the two latest occasions of 
the Foreign Secretaryship becom- 
ing vacant, a mere rearrangement 
of the office-chairs has been con- 
sidered the proper method of filling 
it. That is, a youthful Under- 
Secretary has been promoted ; so 
that in our day the Simla Foreign 
Office has sometimes resembled a 
ship at the mercy of the waves. 
As one result of this condition the 
Manipur fiasco may perhaps be 
cited; and it remains to be seen 
what, if any, further illustrations of 
the same thing will disclose them- 
selves, when the inner history of 
Foreign Department administra- 
tion in India during the last decade 
shall gradually become patent. On 
none of the grounds now indicated 
does blame necessarily attach itself 
to a Foreign Secretary. It is in the 
system, or possibly in the change 
of system, that the fault, if fault 
there be, resides. By way of 
remedy, if such be requisite, the 
revival of the old arrangement 
under which the Foreign Secretary 
was selected from all but the very 
highest officers of the Government, 
is not the only alternative. Ours 
are the days of delimitations and 
the fixing of responsibilities ; and 
it is rarely that progressive con- 
ditions can be met by falling back 





on old models. Rather, we should 
say, let the Secretary remain a 
Secretary ; and between him and 
the Viceroy let there be interposed 
a ‘Foreign Minister” and Mem- 
ber of Council, who, like the other 
members, shall be a subordinate 
colleague of his Excellency; whose 
training shall not have been in a 
Secretariat, but in far wider fields 
of effort and experience ; and who, 
if a soldier, shall have ceased to be 
a warrior. There is a science of 
encouragement, conciliation, and 
the turning of hostility into 
friendship, as well as a science of 
attack and defence; and the suc- 
cess so conspicuously displayed by 
Russia in gaining over her Moslem 
neighbours, and converting them 
into sources of strength, should 
prevent us from doubting that 
England can perform the same 
task without rushing into annexa- 
tion. There is now before us a 
series of papers, some fifty years 
old, and relating to what was then 
one of the most exclusive and 
truculent of the feudatory States 
of India. An officer possessing a 
distinguished record of service, and 
supposed from his connection with 
the great Dalhousie to be an ad- 
vocate and agent of the Annexa- 
tion policy, was sent there as 
Political Resident. At first he 
was thwarted and foiled on every 
hand, by the Chief himself, by his 
executive officers, and by the old- 
fashioned nobles. As often as he 
passed through the city, the fakirs 
and mullas added their mutterings 
to the clamour of its natural canine 
guardians. If in the morning he 
rode round its walls, before evening 
the rumour was current that they 
were about to be pierced with 
gateways to admit artillery. And 
yet, before he had been two years 
in office, such was the confidence 
reposed in him by all classes, that 
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he might have marched a force 
from the adjacent British canton- 
ment, and mancuyred it in the 
king’s own deer-park, without the 
smallest suspicion or animosity 
being excited. If even in the 
inglobed States of India time and 
patience, personal influence and 
intimacy with the people, are de- 
manded for the smoothing away 
of difficulties, how much more 
must this be so, and how very 
gradually and cautiously should 
our steps be taken, in the case 
of “some 200,000 of the most 
turbulent races and finest fighting 
material in the world” ;! several 
of the most treacherous and fan- 
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atical of which have but lately 
been detached from Afghanistan, 
and included within the sphere of 
British influence? Our remarks, 
however, grow discursive. For the 
present we rest contented with in- 
dicating the probability that if 
during the ten years preceding 
the frontier risings a Nestor of 
the Indian Service had sat and 
voted as Foreign Minister in the 
Viceroy’s Council, the political, as 
distinct from the military, aspects 
of frontier questions could scarce 
have failed to receive a fuller 
share of scrutiny and considera- 
tion, to the great advantage of 
the empire. 





1 Speech of H. E. General Sir George White, at Simla, as reported in the 


‘Pioneer Mail,’ October 8, 1897. 
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In 1813 Elizabeth Fry, visiting 
Newgate, found women chained 
to the ground, lying in a dark 
cell, on straw changed once a- 
week, clothed only in a petticoat, 
hardly visible for vermin. In 
1897 a deer was impaled and 
killed during a run of the Royal 
Buckhounds. The epithets spat- 
tered over the latter fact by part 
of the public press in London 
would not have been at all inade- 
quate as applied to the former. 
We read of “the terrible death of 
the deer,” “the piteous story,” 
the “brutal cruelties,” “ barbari- 
ties,” and “atrocious incidents” 
of the hunt. Both Newgate and 
the Royal Buckhounds are public 
institutions, and the country is 
by way of being responsible for 
them. Yet Elizabeth Fry was 
held something of an eccentric for 
objecting to this form of the pun- 
ishment of the guilty in Newgate ; 
while there are certainly hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of people in 
Britain who hardly find the abuse 
above quoted sufficient for the 
iniquities of the Buckhounds. 
Concrete instances like this show 
such a change of sentiment well 
within the span of the closing 
century as can only be called pro- 
digious. We say provisionally a 
change of public sentiment, and 
not of public morality; for if it 
should turn out a question of mor- 
ality, then we must conclude either 
that the contemporaries of Wel- 
lington and Peel were all devils 
or that the editor of the ‘Star’ is 
an angel. 

The root of the revolution lies 
in the respective values which 
two generations set upon physical 
pain. You will see the same even 
more clearly by going back an- 
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other couple of generations to the 
days of Tom Jones or Roderick 
Random. ‘“ Ooarse” and “ brutal” 
are the epithets which our age 
selects for theirs. But again the 
root of the difference lies in the 
importance our modern fashionable 
sentiment—shall we say “ fashion- 
able cant” at once and be out 
with it?—attaches to the avoid- 
ance of physical pain. Ensign 
Northerton was a brute in his 
day, and Tom Jones was a man; 
in ours Tom is a brute and the 
Ensign a demon. It may be the 
essence of civilisation, or an acci- 
dent of it; but all our Victorian 
sentiments, all our movements, all 
our humanitarianist talk, trend in 
one direction—towards the convic- 
tion that death and pain are the 
worst of evils, their elimination 
the most desirable of goods. 

To many people—so fast are 
we soddening with that material- 
ism which calls itself humanity— 
this proposition about death and 
pain and their antitheses will seem 
a truism. But perhaps some of 
them will falter in that belief 
when they see to what monstrosi- 
ties this deification of painlessness 
can give birth. It is throttling 
patriotism and common-sense and 
virility of individual character ; 
it is even stunting its own squat 
idol by taking away pain with 
one hand only to foster it with 
the other; and, worst danger of 
all, its success means the destruc- 
tion of all manlier ideals of char- 
acter than its own. 

Consider the gospel of pain- 
lessness in a few of its develop- 
ments ; and take first the simplest. 
Whence come the flaccid ideas of 
to-day in point of health and sick- 
ness? Why do we hatch out 
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addled babies from incubators? 
Why does the ‘Daily Telegraph’ 
endow cripples with Christmas 
hampers? In order, you would 
naturally answer, first, to bring 
into the world beings who must 
needs be a curse to themselves and 
to everybody about them ; second, 
to persuade these beings that there 
is some kind of merit in being 
such a curse. Everybody who 
knows anything of working men’s 
homes knows how proud of its 
deformity a cripple of that class 
can be, and how that pride is pan- 
dered to and even shared by all 
who can claim kinship with it. 
At a charitable Christmas enter- 
tainment held annually in the 
East End, it is the custom to put 
up the most misshapen cripples 
procurable to sing a hymn by 
themselves; and the hideous ex- 
hibition is by far the most popular 
turn of the evening. Now, noth- 
ing can be more rankly unwhole- 
some than such a state of senti- 
ment. It may be unjust to blame 
cripples; it is as unjust and far 
more pernicious, remembering that 
their case is nearly always due to 
the vices or negligence of parents, 
to pamper them. Parents should 
be taught to be ashamed of crippled 
children. And children, both in 
this and higher states of life, 
ought to be taught to be proud 
of being well, not of being ill; to 
be taught that sickness is not a 
source of interest, but a badge of 
inferiority ; that to be healthy is 
the prime condition of all things 
desirable in life, and that the only 
way to palliate ill-health is to 
ignore it. Such an education 
might be trusted to breed healthy 
bodies controlled and mastered by 
healthy minds. But that would 
be blasphemy against the gospel 
of painlessness, Pain is to be 
assuaged if possible, but cockered 
in any case; to be pitied, adver- 
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tised, rewarded—anything except 
silently endured. 

Moreover, this new humanitar- 
ianism is always conspicuously il- 
logical in the working out of its 
own creed. Aiming at nothing 
higher than the extinction of pain, 
its disciples, by sheer feather-head- 
edness, cause a great deal more 
suffering than they alleviate. It 
is too early to follow the after-life 
of the incubator- hatched baby ; 
but it is fairly safe to predict that 
throughout a brief and puny life 
its unwholesomeness will mock the 
false humanity that would not let 
it die. As for the cripples, there 
is in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, a 
small, but very admirably managed, 
hospital for that branch of them 
which suffers from hip - disease. 
Now, if you are to cherish cripples, 
you would think that there could 
be no better way of doing so than 
this—the more so in that hip-dis- 
ease is both incurable and incapaci- 
tating. But no. That hospital, 
because it is quiet and no hand at 
advertising, is indigent to the point 
of shutting its doors; whilst money 
flows in merrily to buy turkeys for 
other cripples’ relatives’ Christmas 
dinners. Perhaps the reason for 
the antithesis is that the object 
must not merely be an imperfect 
human being, but, in order to win 
full sympathy, must exhibit him- 
self as such in public. 

Yet it may be neither by over- 
sight nor by inconsideration that 
this little hospital is starved. For 
you must know that among our 
humanitarians is a strong wing, 
which objects strenuously to hos- 
pitals altogether. It is an extra- 


ordinary irony that the self-sent 
apostles, whose mission is to do 
away with pain, should launch 
some of their finest diatribes 
against hospitals, which have no 
other mission in the world than 
themselves to combat pain. 


An 
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extraordinary irony — but it is 
perfectly true, and the fact is very 
fruitful of enlightment. You will 
find in the writings of these 
apostles attacks on the atrocities 
of hospitals set out with language 
almost too strong to be applied to 
a dead deer. Hospitals, they tell 
us, are shambles where human 
victims are vivisected for the 
curiosity, not to say the enter- 
tainment, of cold scientists. We 
are exhorted in fervent rhetoric 
to rise all together and stop the 
butchery of our fellow-men for a 
surgeon’s holiday. This cry, which 
peals periodically from a part of 
the press of London, is almost the 
most instructive of all the mani- 
festations of the new spirit. The 
surgeon understands what he is 
doing with his patient; his de- 
tractors do not. His aim is ulti- 
mately the same as theirs — to 
eliminate pain from life ; they can 
hardly dispute that. But just 
because he understands, because 
he takes a broad view, because, 
without neglecting the individual 
case, he looks beyond it to prin- 
ciples which may prove of general 
beneficence — because of this he 
is next door toa murderer. Here- 
in, not expressed but involved, you 
have the craven fear of pain in 
its naked simplicity. You must 
not cut to save a limb, to save a 
life, to save ten thousand lives— 
because we cannot bear to see the 
blood. Send out as many cripples, 
as many valetudinarians as you 
will—but we cannot bear to think 
of the supreme moment of kill or 
cure. Put us under morphia to 
muffle our pain, let a nurse sit 
holding our hand and stroking our 
forehead. But if you inflict one 
healing pang, exert one touch of 
salutary discipline, then you are 
no benefactor, but a_ heartless 
devil. 

The outcry against vaccination, 
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against vivisection, furnishes an ex- 
actly parallel case. The same senti- 
ment is at theheartof both—the un- 
conquerable shrinking from initial 
pain, even though it promise to 
repay itself by tenfold exemption 
in the future. Of course the agi- 
tators against vaccination and viv- 
isection assure themselves that 
there are no repaying benefits to 
follow, and in a way they are sin- 
cere. But their sincerity is not 
that which comes from a cool-head- 
ed review of known facts ; it is the 
sincerity of an emotion which has 
overwhelmed reason. An unbias- 
sed deduction from the experience 
of smallpox epidemics, from the 
records of medical progress, must 
convince the most unwilling of us 
that the benefits of both vaccina- 
tion and vivisection are real and 
appreciable. Whether they out- 
weigh the death of a few weakly 
infants and the suffering of a 
few insensitive animals is an- 
other question—most people would 
readily answer it with a “ Yes.” 
The anti-vaccinators and anti- 
vivisectors might, on considera- 
tion, answer it with a “No.” 
But the instructive feature of 
their case is that they do not con- 
sider at all. They never get so 
far. The sight of the scabs on a 
baby’s arm, the idea of the yelping 
of a tortured dog—the first hint 
or imagining of physical pain— 
is enough to paralyse their reason. 

The same blind horror of physi- 
cal pain may be found at the bot- 
tom of half the ’isms of the day. 
In almost all, when they are 
strongly felt, it seems actually to 
destroy reason till the fad contra- 
dicts itself—as, for one more ex- 
ample, in the vegetarian, who 
abstains from beef and chicken 
out of pity for bullocks and fowls, 
yet eats butter and eggs without 
ever asking to what fate he is thus 
dooming superfluous bull - calves 
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and cockerels. The like uncon- 
scious self-condemnation awaits 
our humanitarians when they pass 
from the domain of physical to 
that of moral incapacity. No- 
where do they show their senti- 
mentality and their unreason 
better combined than in what is 
called prison-reform. A _ plain 
man who sees the warm, airy, 
light, clean cells of British prisons 
is apt to ask himself wherein, but 
for the necessary loss of liberty, 
the hardship of punishment con- 
sists. Let him turn to the ex- 
ponents of painlessness and he 
will discover that. Our prisons 
also, as well as our hospitals, are 
dens of hideous cruelty. When 
he tries to find out what it is all 
about, he discovers that some 
prisoners have meagre fare, that 
a few are set to really hard 
physical work, that convicts spend 
a small part of their sentence 
-without constant companionship, 
that habitual insubordinates can, 
on a magistrate’s order, be whipped 
with a whipcord cat, and that 
warders do not always speak to 
convicts with respect. This is 
called cruel, tending to madness, 


brutalising. Our grandfathers 
would have laughed at such 
charges. Such cruelty, they would 


have replied, would come not 
amiss to wife- beaters, ravishers, 
swindlers: if a man goes mad in 
nine months, although he can con- 
stantly speak to his fellow-pris- 
oners at exercise or when at work 
about the corridors, then his men- 
tal balance is no loss to himself or 
anybody ; the very cat can hardly 
brutalise him, since he has to be 
brutal before he could earn it. 
But such replies are not for our 
soft-hearted generation. Instead 


they point us westward to free 
America, whose felons, as a native 
authority has said, are “ better 
housed, fed, clad, and comforted 
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than the labouring poor of any 
other portion of the globe” ; whose 
housebreakers feed on beef-steaks 
and hot biscuits for breakfast, and 
street- walkers get jam to their 
tea. They point us to Elmira, 
that university miscalled a prison, 
where the embezzler is taught 
German, shorthand, and _tele- 
graphy, and the disguise - artist 
is encouraged to model in wax. 
It is all one more outcrop of 
exactly the same folly. Avoid 
immediate pain—-no matter at 
what cost hereafter. And here 
again the folly is exactly as ironi- 
cally self-destroying. It would be 
absurd to ask whether criminals 
inflict or suffer the more pain. 
It may be all one to you whether 
pain be deserved or not; to save 
the guilty the greater suffering, 
you may, as would willingly many 
of our crack-brained sentimental- 
ists, inflict the lesser upon the 
innocent. But this is exactly 
what they do not do: to save the 
guilty the lesser evil, they plague 
the guiltless with the greater. In 
point of fact, the modern vice of 
pampering criminals may fairly be 
held to cause greater inconvenience 
both to the innocent victims and 
to the interesting agents. [For 
laxity does not reform, It was 
supposed that the University Ex- 
tension course of Elmira did pre- 
vent those who had experienced it 
from returning for a further term 
of instruction; only one day it 
came out that the lectures on 
Moral Philosophy were supple- 
mented by smacking with a sort 
of butter-patter, and we may 
fairly attribute the deterrent effect 
to the bodily influence rather than 
the spiritual. For the rest, crime 
increases in lax America. In 
Great Britain—severe by compari- 
son with America, though lax 
enough when you consider the 
punishments of former days— 
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crime is decreasing. The only 
other European country of which 
you can say the same is Belgium, 
where our humanitarians will hold 
up horrified hands to hear that 
sentences of nine years’ solitary 
confinement are enforced, and that 
a sort of convalescent prison is 
needed to bring the criminal 
gradually back to his reason. No 
such barbarity for us! Among us 
you will find a tumult of voices 
ever crying aloud for less, not 
more, severity. And, so far as 
crime can be checked or encouraged 
by punishment, they are asking 
for reforms that will spread crime, 
involve more frequent if less sure 
terms of detention for criminals, 
and thus add prodigiously to the 
sum-total of suffering among guilty 
and guiltless alike. Here once 
more the gospel of painlessness 
recoils to its own defeat. 
Nowhere will you find the new 
doctrine better exemplified than 
in politics. It is a guiding prin- 
ciple of that school which delights 
to cry down British methods, 
British policy, British achieve- 
ments, If pain, as such, is the 
one great evil, it is all one whose 
pain itis. There is no more dis- 
tinction between your own coun- 
trymen and another. There is no 
more tragedy in the death of your 
countryman doing his duty than 
in the death of an Orukzai who 
shoots his uncles from behind 
walls, There is no such possi- 
bility as patriotism left. You 
will start reasonably enough : 
the true patriot, you will say, 
desires the highest good of his 
country, which is not to be found 
in killing Orukzais; and though 
you hold an Orukzai’s life just as 
high as a Gordon Highlander’s, 
you do not hold it a whit higher. 
An Armenian is a human life and 
a Turk is a human life, and the 
one is as precious as the other. 
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You may start with these plau- 
sible principles, but you will not 
maintain them. The very friction 
with your simpler fellows, who 
hold any one British life worth 
any half-dozen others, will irritate 
your theoretic philanthropy into a 
steady prepossession against your 
own countrymen. The sight of 
any man violating your precept 
will stir your humane indignation 
to a bloodthirsty desire for the 
suffering of the violator. This is 
called righteous anger, but in its 
effects, had it but free play, it is 
the old irony — humanitarianism 
defeating its own end. What 
better instance than the Anglo- 
Armenians, who first fanatically 
swallow oriental tales of outrage, 
then frantically exaggerate and 
agitate till they have stirred the 
half truth into hideous reality ; 
then they are for war and slaugh- 
ter, as though a stream of blood 
were to be slaked by a deluge. 
The professed war-haters have 
been of late the very men who 
cry most savagely for a war more 
deadly than a century of barbar- 
ous faction-fighting. The party 
of force - at-no- price, of abstract 
quixotic justice, is the first to find 
unsuspected— and non-existent— 
points in favour of the United 
States when the Republic makes 
baseless ciaims on their own coun- 
try and backs them by unman- 
nerly bluster. It must be so 
inevitably. No man is so super- 
human in his dry intelligence that 
he can keep a principle impartially 
applied to affairs that stir the pas- 
sions of nations. And he that is 
not with his country is against it. 

Perhaps these are illustrations 
enough. It is not alleged that 
the various modern tendencies 
here touched on are all ramifica- 
tions of a gigantic conspiracy 
labouring to impose its formula 
on the world. They have their 
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family likeness and their mutual 
sympathies, but their fundamental 
unity is unconscious. Yet that 
fundamental unity exists: the ele- 
vation of pain and—not pleasure, 
mark, but—the absence of pain 
into the ultimate standards of 
evil and good. Applied without 
common-sense or self-control, it is 
plain that this standard works its 
own undoing. But that, it will 
be urged, is no valid aspersion 
on the standard itself. Would 
not the test of avoidance of pain, 
honestly and judiciously applied, 
furnish a trustworthy guide for 
public action? Does not civilisa- 
tion itself consist exactly in this 
—in an organised common effort 
for the extinction, so far as is 
attainable, of pain and of death? 
Certainly there is a measure of 
truth in this. The organisation 
of a civilised State is a vast con- 
spiracy for the preservation of 
life. A rank socialist might see 
his way to denying this: yet it 
remains undeniable that even for 
the lowest, weakest, and poorest 
a modern civilised State gives 
such security of life as the low 
and weak and poor know in no 
other form of society. Oivilisa- 
tion lays a restraining hand on 
the strong and bold, who would 
bully us: it furnishes great de- 
vices and combinations whereby we 
may win comforts from nature 
which without them would be too 
hard for us. It finds incubators 
to help us into the world, and 
disinfectants to keep us from 
helping our fellows out of it. 
Certainly civilisation does all 
this. And yet there is no divine 
virtue in civilisation, either the 
word or the thing. If civilisation 
is a conspiracy for the preserva- 
tion of puny life, lowering the 
physical standard of the race, then 
civilisation may be no blessing, 
but a curse, Civilisation, further, 
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is not only not divine; it is human. 
If its broad and general tendencies 
are unrecognised by those in the 
stream of them, they are not less 
products of human will. We can 
change or guide the stream of 
civilisation, after all; it behoves 
us the more, therefore, to look 
anxiously to its direction. 

The present direction in Britain 
appears on the above showing to 
be a wrong one; and if we are 
not careful it will lead us straight 
to national perdition. Oivilisation 
is making it much too easy to 
live ; humanitarianism is turning 
approval of easiness of living into 
the one standard of virtue. A 
wiser civilisation would look, not 
to the indiscriminate preservation 
of life, but to the quality of the 
life preserved. A wiser humani- 
tarianism would make it easy for 
the lower quality of life to die. 
It sounds brutal, but why not? 
We have let brutality die out too 
much, Our horror of pain has 
led us to foster only the softer 
virtues and leave the harsher 
alone. Again, it sounds absurd 
even to use such a phrase as 
“harsher virtues”—though Aris- 
totle, to take one instance of a 
man perhaps as wise as we, knew 
very well what they are. His 
ideal of character was not the 
kind man, nor the man opposed 
to corporal punishment, nor the 
man superior to mere patriotism, 
but the great-souled man. This 
quality is “the crown of all 
virtues; it enhances them, and 
cannot begin to exist without 
them.” And among the attri- 
butes of the great-souled man 
were these. He was the man 
“who holds himself worthy of 
great deserts, and is so worthy. 
. . . The great-souled man despises 
justly, whereas the crowd despises 
at haphazard. ‘To be respected by 
the lowly he holds as vulgar as to 
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use his strength against the weak. 

. In his life he takes no heed 
of any but his friends: to do 
otherwise is servile ; which is why 
all flatterers are coarse and all the 
lowly are flatterers. . . . He is no 
gossip; he will tattle neither of 
himself nor of others, for it is all 
one to. him whether others praise 
or condemn him.” 

Nobody wants to re-establish a 
Greek standard of character for 
British men—the less so in that 
its results as handed down by the 
Greeks themselves are not over- 
worthy of admiration. Never- 
theless we might well admit these 
heathen virtues of proper pride 
and a sort of self-respecting egoism, 
and others, as a bracing tonic to 
our later morality. We ought 
not to forget to temper mercy 
with justice—even with that rude 
and brutal exercise of superiority 
which may be called natural justice. 
It was not by holding all men— 
not to say all beasts—as of equal 
right with ourselves that we made 
ourselves a great nation. It is 
not thus that we keep ourselves 
great. We became and are an 
Imperial race by dealing necessary 
pain to other men, just as we 
become powerful men by dealing 
necessary pain to other animals 
—whether they be slaughtered 
oxen or hunted stags. There is 
no reason in gloating over the 
pain we have risen upon, but 
there is even less in pretending 
that it does not exist. We may 
as well recognise that if we are 
to remain, nationally and individ- 
ually, fitted to cope successfully 
with nature, with rival animals 
and with rival men, we must find 
and observe some other virtues 
besides those which consist in 
combating pain. Already our 
gentler civilisation has softened 
us physically. We make bicycle 
records, but we are not prepared 





to converse coolly while having 
our legs cut off, as was the way of 
our great-grandfathers. We are 
better fed, better clothed, better 
housed than they were; probably 
we enjoy better health, and cer- 
tainly we live longer. But we do 
not drink so well, love so well, 
suffer so well, fight so well; 
physically and emotionally we 
have subdued ourselves to a lower 
plane. Partly this follows inevi- 
tably on alleviated material con- 
ditions which we could not put 
back if we would; but partly 
it is due to the softening of our 
current ethics. It is believed in 
our generation that men who are 
ready to inflict pain are precisely 
the men who are unready to en- 
dure it; though, curiously, that 
same generation refuses to flog 
wife-beaters and assaulters of 
children. In their case the prin- 
ciple may be broadly true; but it 
was not true of our forefathers 
—Oovenanters, buccaneers, poli- 
ticians, sailors, pitmen ; what you 
will. They burned and marooned 
and beheaded and shot and fought 
cocks; but they were quite ready 
to bear the like sufferings when 
their turn came. So they bred 
hardihood ; yet, brutes as you 
may call them, they still con- 
tinued to be not less generous, 
loving, even self-sacrificing, than 
we. Within the limits they re- 
cognised as claiming their duty 
—family, friends, country—they 
could be all sweetness; outside 
they could be pitiless. On these 
painfully unhumanitarian princi- 
ples they built the British empire. 

At present we keep it on these 
principles—only we try not to let 
ourselves know it. We shoot down 
dervishes who are fighting for their 
religion as sincerely as did our own 
Ironsides, and Matabele who have 
every whit as pure a belief in the 
righteousness of slave-raiding as 
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we initsiniquity; we drive Afridis 
into the bitter snow to starve be- 
cause they think it well to steal 
rifles and shoot strangers, while 
we do not. The naked principle 
of our rule is that our way is the 
way that shall be walked in, let it 
cost what pain it may. Meantime 
our humanitarians preach exactly 
the contrary. And if they are 
right we have two courses before 
us. Either we may go on, as now, 
conducting our empire by force, 
and pretend that we do so by 
charity and meekness ; or we may 
cease to conduct it by force, and 
try to do so by charity and meek- 
ness. In the first case we shall 
finally engrain hypocrisy as the 
dominant trait of our national 
character ; in the second we shall 
very soon have no national char- 
acter or national self-esteem or 
national existence to lose. 

As the savage virtues die out, 
the civilised vices spring up in 
their place. Pride gives way to 
the ambition to be thought to 
have a right to be proud; frank 
contempt and hatred are replaced 
by backbiting. The readiness to 
hurt or be hurt physically we ex- 
change for a smoother but deadlier 
unscrupulousness. The duel was 
hissed out of England because it 
killed the body ; in its stead reigns 
scandal, which kills the soul. 
Sport, which slaughters beasts, is 
yielding to betting on professional 
athletics, which fritters away the 
minds of men. As we become 
more sensitive to physical, we be- 
come more callous to mental, agony. 
An educated woman, a woman in 
society, a good woman, will whim- 
per for a week if her child is to 
have a mole cut from its cheek, 
and cannot bear to see the opera- 
tion, lest she should faint at the 
sight of blood. But she will dress 
herself carefully and attend a trial 
for murder, dividing her opera- 
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glass impartially, while the jury 
are away, between such part of 
the face of the accused as he can- 
not cover with his hands and the 
face of his wife. And yet, when 
that man is proved a cold-blooded 
murderer, this good woman will 
be the first to shudder at the re- 
flection that he is to be hanged. 
We talk of our age as spiritual, 
but what is this but gross materi- 
alism? Pain is no longer to be 
considered unless it can be felt 
with the body. So, while we 
shudder at the pains of a small 
war, and would go to almost any 
humiliation to avert a great one, 
we are every year more in bondage 
to industrial strife—to the blind 
selfishness of the locker-out and 
the malignant factiousness of the 
trade- unionist. Here is more 
materialism: death is not death 
unless you can see the bleeding 
bodies. But then, of course, in- 
dustrial war only ruins our coun- 
try: the other kind of war might 
hurt foreigners. For—deplorably, 
perhaps, but incontestably — the 
content of the human affections 
is limited ; and the more love we 
spare for men of other race and 
speech and colour, the less we 
have left for our own. 

And what a pitiful spirit in 
itself, this new crusade against 
pain! It is not the cult of pleas- 
ure,—that its votaries would be 
the first to disclaim. It isa creed 
purely negative—a creed, there- 
fore, inferior to the merest epi- 
cureanism. A moral code that is 
positive is at least a creed that 
makes a man more of a man; a 
code that is all negative—all antis 
and no pros—makes nothing but 
a protesting machine—a string of 
self-righteous formulas. We must 
not hurt stags, and we must not 
whip criminals, and we must not, 
it now appears, cut out cancers ; 
but what may we do? Attend 
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League football matches, teach 
garrotters moral philosophy, and 
dose the cancerous with homeo- 
pathic globules? The substitutes 
are inadequate enough ; but to do 
justice to those whom we are pro- 
testing against, it is not they who 
propose such substitutes, Faddists 
propose many ridiculous remedies 
for imaginary diseases; but the 
newest kind of sentimental hu- 
manitarian is not necessarily or 
even generally a faddist. He or 
she has simply a vague shudder 
at the thought of pain, and often 
backs it up by no fad or positive 
suggestion at all; it is merely a 
sentiment without principle. Only 
that sentiment is coming more and 
more to suffuse and to inspire all 
our British thought—the shudder 
is beginning to be accepted instead 
of a code of morality. It is all 
for forbidding and no permitting, 
for undoing and no doing, for an 
abstract average common weal, 
but no concrete individual weal. 
It tends towards a compact by 
which we shall all of us covenant 
to do nothing lest one of us might 
hurt another. It is not the frame 
of mind which makes great for- 
tunes, or great nations, or great 
men. No; nor even good men. 
Unless a good’ man is good in 
quite another way from a good 
horse or a good table, he is a man 
who most fully embodies the pro- 
perties of a man; which object is 
assuredly not attained by the mere 
refusal to give or suffer pain. 
Goodness is difficult to define, and 
still more difficult to dogmatise 
about, but it is at least safe to 
say that it consists in action, not 
in abstinence from action. To 
suppose it lies in a negative, even 
of the most amiable kind, is an 
emasculation of the word fit only 
to produce a nation of blameless, 
praiseless nobodies. “It is our 
sins that make us great.” 


The idea that pain is the worst 
of evils destroys many virtues 
which we cannot afford to lose; 
it fosters many vices which we 
could gratefully spare; it is a 
bloodless, unfruitful basis for 
morality. And for the last point, 
it is in most cases—not in all, but 
in most—a lie. The people that 
pretend to elevate it to a principle 
do not really believe it. Out of 
paradox, out of moral self-conceit, 
out of genuine tenderness of heart, 
they may say they do; but at heart 
they generally do not. How many 
genuinely believe, and practically 
enforce the belief, that a beast’s 
pain should outweigh a man’s 
profit? How many genuinely 
believe that a wife-beater should 
not be beaten? How many truly 
think that it is as deplorable that 
an Afridi should be shot as that a 
Briton should? There are some 
such possibly : you will know them 
by their refusal to drink milk, 
their habit of allowing themselves 
to be pushed in a crowd without 
pushing back, their readiness to 
give their daughters in marriage 
to savages, With the rest humani- 
tarianism is not a principle, but a 
weakness. It is even a vicarious 
cowardice. By sympathy they 
transfer the pain of others to 
themselves, and their pity is not 
benevolence, but dislike of sen- 
sations painful to themselves. 
Now it is nobody’s duty to like 
painful sensations ; but in a world 
full of them, and for all we can 
see inevitably full of them, it is 
everybody’s duty to face them. 
To refuse to do so will certainly 
do little enough towards their 
extinction. And to the few who 
do honestly try to abolish the 
painful as such, we may make 
bold to say that, should they 
succeed, mankind would be poorer, 
weaker, and even unhappier with- 
out it. 
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WHATEVER we may think of Mr 
Chamberlain’s theory of patriotism, 
which, though differing from, does 
not exclude, Dr Johnson’s, the 
most patriotic act of his Colonial 
Office career has undoubtedly been 
his effort to get at the facts of our 
commercial position. For that 
involves the very life of our peo- 
ple, the condition precedent to 
any “expansion” whatever. 

Our chief competitors in trade 
are Germany, Belgium, and the 
United States, but the first is the 
most important, and demands our 
closest attention. For Germany, 
or more properly Germans—since 
this is less a national than an indi- 
vidual question—are simply eating 
into us in the vital parts, intercept- 
ing and draining off for their own 
use the stream of our national life, 
which is trade and manufactures. 
And they are doing this in ways 
that are perfectly unexceptionable, 
that are indeed highly to be com- 
mended and most worthy of our 
imitation. Compared with this 
form, political and territorial ag- 
gressions are the merest moon- 
shine. They may be’ resisted by 
carnal weapons, but the gravamen 
of the blow dealt at our com- 
mercial prestige is that it leaves 
no ground for remonstrance, and 
is beyond the sphere of diplomacy. 
Germans, in fact, are only doing 
what is the duty of every trader 
and manufacturer in the world— 
gaining customers. The competi- 
tion of Westphalia and the Rhine- 
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land is no worse than that say 
of the Thames against the Clyde 
shipbuilders, or of a tradesman in 
the Strand against his rival in 
Oxford Street. ‘‘ Business is busi- 
ness,” as the saying goes, and it 
recognises neither frontiers nor 
nationalities. It is the most 
catholic thing extant. 

There are two distinct but com- 
plementary methods of measuring 
the relative commercial progress 
of Germany, one inferential, one 
evidential. Neither by itself might 
be quite conclusive, for however 
exhaustive a priori estimates may 
apparently be, there is apt to be 
some missing link which invali- 
dates the whole; and howsoever 
self-evident the facts might appear 
to be, they would not escape the 
suspicion which is apt to attach to 
malleable statistics. But when de- 
duction and induction converge on 
a common result there is not much 
room for doubt as to its validity. 
And to such a conclusion are we 
led by the dual method in this case. 

Let us consider for a moment 
what might have been reasonably 
expected to follow the re-birth of 
Germany, 1864-71, which surely 
occupies the front rank among 
epoch-making events in this cen- 
tury. It was not in the nature of 
things possible for those who were 
close observers of the dramatic 
scenes of that rapid evolution to 
anticipate all its consequences ; but 
as these have been successively 
unfolded it is not difficult to ap- 
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ply the philosopher’s after-know- 
ledge, and admit that they follow 
naturally from the prémisses, It 
was, of course, inevitable that the 
impetus to military organisation 
should have been the first effect of 
the phenomenal victories of the 
German arms to compel the atten- 
tion of the world. ‘The Battle of 
Dorking’ woke the echoes in 1871, 
and reached the national conscience, 
when a ‘Battle of Sheffield’ or of 
‘Manchester’ would have found 
neither publisher nor readers, had 
any prophetic soul even dared to 
conceive it. Yet, from our English 
point of view, the advance of 
Germany in the arts of peace is 
fraught with a profounder interest 
than her invincible armaments. 
Germany had been as good as 
lost for centuries in the economic 
system of the world; her ancient 
splendour, her merchant princes, 
her great industrial and commer- 
cial age, when free cities like 
Frankfort, Nirenberg, Augsburg, 
and others were the veritable 
citadels of the world’s wealth, 
were all forgotten. The abound- 
ing prosperity of the nation, broken 
up by religious strife, and finally 
submerged in the desolation of 
the Thirty Years’ War, seemed to 
belong to the irrevocable past. 
What remained was the foreign 
trade which centred in the three 
Hanse towns, each flying its own 
flag, which was not German. But 
though crushed, the race was not 
extinguished. The people were 
moral, industrious, and _ enter- 
prising. They pushed their way 
under difficulties to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, and in 
the character of colonists exhib- 
ited every good quality of the 
English race with the doubtful 
exception of dash. If they were 
not competent to lead they were 
eminently fitted to supply solid 
backing to the leaders in colonial 
pioneering, and they prospered 





exceedingly in the United States, 
in British possessions, and in 
the American republics. For 
evidence of their commercial and 
financial aptitude we need never 
have gone beyond the City of 
London and our own manufactur- 
ing centres, where they nestled 
with equal advantage to themselves 
and the land of their adoption. 
For they were not yet “Germans,” 
as we now apply the term, but 
Hamburgers, Prussians, Mecklen- 
burgers, or Saxons, nationalities 
which they shed so easily that 
their presence in foreign countries 
made no obtrusive show, 

It is instructive to recall now 
what were the characteristics of 
the Germans in those pre-imperial 
days, say forty or fifty years since, 
and in what particulars they differed 
from contemporary Englishmen. 
The middle class, which is the effi- 
cient one in this connection, was 
always better educated than its 
English equivalent. Taking aver- 
age samples for comparison, the 
Prussian youth was well grounded 
in history, and not of his own 
country alone, for he could often 
give the young Englishman points 
on the history of Great Britain it- 
self, and sometimes even in English 
literature. Secondly, his general 
knowledge was much beyond that 
of the young Englishman, and it 
was practical. He had a useful 
acquaintance with physiology, 
chemistry, climatology, and the 
laws of health. The kind of infor- 
mation which is now imparted to 
trained nurses the educated Ger- 
man of the forties and fifties had 
at his finger-ends. Thirdly, he had 
mastered one or two foreign lan- 
guages, and was always ready at 
an hour’s notice to tackle as many 
more as might be useful to him in 
his business career. This the Eng- 
lishman never did. His rule has 
been not to learn anything which 
he could avoid,—except in the way 
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of sport. “ All rot!” ‘‘ What’s the 
good?” was his cry then, as it is 
now. Fourthly, the German al- 
ways excelled the Englishman in 
hard work of the prosaic kind. 
For heroic exploits probably the 
Englishman has no equal, but for 
plodding, reproductive labour, he 
is no match for his Teutonic 
cousins. How well do we recall 
in those dear departed fifties, at 
distant seaports, passing the win- 
dows of German merchants after 
dark, and seeing under the green 
shade the cropped head of the 
slave of the lamp ‘ sweating 
away,” while we were rollicking 
along to bowls or billiards. How 
we pitied those poor devils! And 
what was it all about? Endless 
yarns about a threepenny worth 
of buttons! Wow we know “ what 
it was all about.” That infinite 
capacity for taking trouble has 
been the making of the Germans, 
and it will be our undoing unless 
we, better late than never, take a 
leaf out of their book. Not that 
the Teuton ever was an ascetic by 
nature. He is as apt at play as 
at work, and puts energy into it 
too, which brings us to the fifth 
point—namely, physique, on which 
comparisons are odious and diffi- 
cult, Suffice it to say, that the 
Teuton is a robust, full-blooded 
animal, with immense capacity for 
revelry, and with a surplus of vital 
capital always ready to be turned 
into any inviting channel. Sixthly, 
the habitual attitude of Germans 
has been that of pupils who had to 
learn ; of Englishmen, that of doc- 
tors who had to teach. This con- 
trast seems to have become more 
and more marked, and it lies at the 
very root of the whole question we 
are considering. 

With so many fertile seeds lying 
under the snow, so to speak, ready 
to germinate, it needs little im- 
agination to conceive the effects of 
the bursting of the spring. A new 
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invincible spirit had warmed into 
life the latent, while it stimulated 
beyond all previous experience the 
active, energies of a people now 
for the first time propelled by the 
momentum of their whole mass. 
For henceforth Germany was a 
name to conjure with. “Civis 
Germanicus sum”  resounded 
through the world, with the inevi- 
table intoxicating effects, it is true, 
but also with the more solid results, 
of such a great national reawaken- 
ing. The power of association had 
now free play on a very extensive 
scale. Individual life expanded 
under the new national atmos- 
phere, the units leavening the 
mass and the mass reacting on the 
units. Co-operation had its per- 
fect work, not under restricted 
legal forms, but by free automatic 
action pervading the whole social 
fabric. 

It is sometimes said, by way of 
discounting the commercial ad- 
vance of our competitors, that, 
“ considering the increase of popu- 
lation,” their increased trade is not 
to be wondered at. But this is 
conceding the whole position, for 
increase of population is the true 
goal of progress. Surely ten 
millions, whether of Germans or 
Britons, born and reared under 
healthy conditions, contribute 
more to the wealth of the world 
than the acquisition of a whole 
continent of mere “territory,” 
which, after gold, seems to be the 
god of our modern idolatry. And 
if the economic worth of the indi- 
vidual bear the same kind of 
quantitative relation to the size of 
the community to which he be- 
longs as the heat of each coal does 
to that of the fire in which it is 
burning, the population question 
is of transcendent importance from 
the point of view of international 
competition. As between Ger- 
many and England more especially, 
from the fact that the general 
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quality of the population in the 
former is not so heavily depressed 
by the worthless slum element as 
in the latter. If, then, we are 
beaten in population, we are de- 
feated beyond recovery, and the 
increase by leaps and bounds of 
the German race is the crown 
placed on the head of their indus- 
trial success, 

For long years before ‘ Ger- 
mania” came in sight the people 
had pondered over the wealth of 
Great Britain and its causes. The 
Universal Exhibition of 1851 has 
been sometimes regarded as the 
first rallying - point for these 
wandering reflections, for there 
the secret of our success was 
advertised. All the world was 
invited, and it “came, saw, and 
” perhaps the third act in 
the brief drama is now being 
rehearsed. No people profited 
more by that object-lesson than 
did the intelligent Germans, who, 
penetrating to the sources of 
English strength, paid us the 
unequivocal compliment of copy- 
ing our industrial methods. 
Flocking into our workshops, 
our ship-yards, and our mines, 
they learned our practices and 
mastered our processes, and then 
carried off our skilled workmen to 
manage the factories they were 
setting up at home in imitation of 
ours. And so determinedly did 
we ignore the significance of all 
this that when, not many years 
ago, it was announced that iron- 
clads and ocean steamers of the 
largest size were being built at 
Stettin, optimists solaced our self- 
love with the comforting consider- 
ation that English foremen were 
employed in the German yards! 
The wounded eagle was gratified 
to recognise the fatal arrow 
feathered from his own wing. 

This system of education has 
neither ceased nor slackened, for 
it is a characteristic of the 
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Germans that they never think 
they have learned enough even in 
those departments where they 
have advanced beyond their 
teachers. Those of us who take 
no interest in trade or manu- 
factures have opportunities of 
observing how the German genius 
burrows in the tissues of our 
economic fabric. They may see 
the host of servants and quasi- 
servants who swarm over every 
year to acquire our language and 
study our habits. By initial 
superiority they supplant the 
English waiter or valet on his 
own ground, and when they have 
served their turn, carry back to 
the Fatherland their savings and 
their added knowledge, henceforth 
to exploit the luxurious English 
and Americans who spread them- 
selves over the Continent of 
Europe. By itself this would be 
a trivial matter; but it is typical 
of what is going on along the 
whole line, and is sufficient to 
give even our homekeepers a clue 
to the progress of Germany in the 
field of mechanical and commer- 
cial enterprise. The noteworthy 
feature of this movement, even of 
German lackeys, is that it is per- 
sistent and organised, marking 
thus a difference either in the 
genius or the circumstances of the 
respective peoples which is far- 
reaching in its consequences, For, 
other things being equal, it is 
obvious that organised must win 
against unorganised competition, 
as surely as a trained will over- 
come an _ untrained athlete. 
Contrast this army of waiters, 
regimented, consolidated, trained ; 
trading on common information, 
protected at once and disciplined 
by their clubs, and _ rendered 
efficient to the utmost of their 
capacity with the amorphous mass 
of English serving-men, swathed 
in their insular conceits, and no 
clairvoyance is needed to predict 
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which of the two must come out 
at the top. 

It would be interesting as a 
speculative question, though the 
immediate practical issue would 
be scarcely affected by the answer, 
to inquire whether the superior 
organisation of the Germans is a 
race character, or only the out- 
come of circumstances. It is cer- 
tainly no new thing, for ever since 
there was a German or a Prussian 
army, organisation has been its 
It was precision, 
the completeness of all the inter- 
dependent parts, accurate informa- 
tion—in a word, the perfection of 
the military machine—which gave 
Frederick the Great his victories 
over the loose formation and dis- 
sonant counsels of the empire. 
And the increasing numbers and 
progress of scientific inventions 
have necessitated higher and higher 
developments of these qualities, 
It would not be a very far-fetched 
supposition that the high organi- 
sation of an army which passes 
through its ranks the male popu- 
lation should profoundly influence 
the national life, and that the 
phenomena which confront us at 
every railway station, at every 
theatre, in every bier-garten, in 
every workshop, and wherever men 
and women—ay, or children—are 
gathered in bodies, are but the 
natural extension of that great 
central organisation which is con- 
stantly assimilating the youthful 
manhood of the country. But, as 
we have said, whether the order 
and precision with which every- 
thing marches in Germany be the 
result of innate qualities or be of 
military origin, or partly the one 
and partly the other, makes no 
practical difference in the course of 
conduct which the fact itself sug- 
gests tous. By whatever process 
it has been reached, German or- 
ganisation is perhaps our most 
formidable antagonist. 
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While the German invasion 
covers the whole field of our in- 
dustries as completely as the rising 
tide covers every cranny of the 
rocks, it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to indicate some of the lead- 
ing lines of its advance, in order 
to understand the serious conse- 
quences to our people. Partly 
owing to fortuitous circumstances, 
it has happened that it was pre- 
cisely where we believed ourselves 
to be least vulnerable that our posi- 
tion has been most successfully 
attacked. Ooal and iron have been 
regarded as the citadel of our in- 
dustrial supremacy, whence all 
branches of our manufactures de- 
rived their sustenance. But the 
citadel has been surprised by the 
energy of our principal rivals in 
mastering and appropriating the 
new processes of treating the raw 
material which have been per- 
fected by English inventors. Ger- 
many in particular has been able 
in an especial manner to profit by 
these discoveries, as has been very 
clearly explained by Mr Williams. 
For Germans now can manufac- 
ture every quality of iron and steel 
out of native ores—thus relieving 
the industry of a good deal of the 
burden of having to import from 
foreign countries the ores which 
were required for special products, 
and placing Germany on a prac- 
tical equality with England. Nor, 
unfortunately for us, is it only 
in the primary operations that 
Germans now excel, for they have 
followed out their system of ex- 
haustive study into all branches of 
iron and steel manufacture, and 
have succeeded in beating us in 
price as well as in finish, not so 
much on account of cheaper labour, 
which is to a great extent myth- 
ical, as by scientific economies, and 
perfection of workmanship. From 
heavy machinery to agricultural 
implements and artificers’ tools 
and scientific instruments of every 
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description Germans now supply 
our former customers, and in some 
instances ourselves, with articles 
which English manufacturers can- 
not produce at the same price. 
Americans of course do the same, 
and so do Belgians and others, 
but it is the German competition 
which we are now considering. 
Our trade returns for November 
give an apt illustration. The ex- 
ports of British machinery during 
eleven months of 1897, as com- 
pared with the same period in 
1896, decreased by 331,963 tons; 
while from Germany for nine 
months, as compared with nine 
months in 1896, there was an in- 
crease of 475,000 tons. 

No less conspicuous has been 
the success with which German 
industry has established itself in 
the great fields of chemistry and 
electricity. “Unlike iron, these 
belong to the future, not to the 
past, of human progress. They are 
open to all the world on equal 
terms, though Great Britain held 
enormous advantages in the begin- 
ning of the race. The discoveries 
of the uses which could be made 
of coal-tar, to mention only one 
thing, have revolutionised com- 
mercial chemistry ; but whereas 
England possessed the raw material 
and its products, it was left to the 
Germans to investigate their uses 
and turn them to profitable ac- 
count. Oonsequently the Germans 
manufacture dyes for the whole 
world. So also with every branch 
of chemical manufacture, from soda 
to quinine, and from manures to 
perfumery, the Germans have 
mastered every process which they 
could either initiate at home or 
borrow from abroad, and in the 
short space of twenty years have 
established themselves as the work- 
ing chemists of the world. 

And with what perspicacity they 
seized upon the infant force of 
electricity and harnessed it to their 





chariot - wheels. Here no nation 
could be said to possess any posi- 
tive advantage over any other. 
The discoveries have been made 
mostly in England and America, 
but they have been freely dissemi- 
nated, nothing being held back. 
Mr Edison even tells us occasion- 
ally what he is going to discover, 
so that we need never be taken 
unawares. To the Germans, how- 
ever, belong, in Europe at least, 
the merit of first grasping the 
potentialities of the new force; 
and by a happy combination of 
concentrated study and mechanical 
skill they have mastered the prin- 
ciples and perfected the details of 
utilisation of electricity to an 
extent which distances all com- 
petitors. The electric factories of 
Berlin, which employ many thous- 
ands of hands, and are models of 
order, are among the most inter- 
esting sights of that progressive 
capital. It is useless, even suicidal, 
to evade the bearing of such facts, 
or to complain of the German 
success in foreign markets as is 
sometimes done. Among the 
vamped-up grievances against the 
Transvaal Government it is usual 
to find ‘the contracts given to 
Germans for electric installations 
alleged as evidence of anti-English 
animus. As well denounce the 
commissioners of the river Wear 
for purchasing a hopper - barge 
from abroad, or the railway direc- 
tors for roofing the station at 
Middlesborough with Belgian iron, 
two instances cited by Mr Wil- 
liams; or our patriotic authors 
and publishers for having their 
printing done in Holland and 
Germany. The old Scotswoman, 
when asked by her parson where 
drunkards go to, replied, ‘‘ Where 
they get it best and cheapest,” and 
neither patriot nor partisan can 
alter that one eternal principle of 
commerce. 

In effective supplement of his 
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own business qualities, the Ger- 
man, whether manufacturer or cul- 
tivator, enjoys the administrative 
encouragement of the State in very 
practical forms. Whatever may 
be the ulterior consequences of pro- 
tective tariffs, there can be no two 
opinions as to their immediate 
effects in stimulating native pro- 
duction. In many ways quite alien 
to the spirit of modern British in- 
stitutions does the State in Ger- 
many throw its egis over the 
national industries. The railway 
management is a model of patri- 
archal government of the most 
fruitful kind. Although furnish- 
ing the largest item of the revenue,! 
the railways are worked on very 
moderate tariffs, as the hand- 
maidens of commerce and agricul- 
ture. The centralised management, 
economical and efficient to the last 
degree, is able to take a compre- 
hensive survey of the needs of the 
country as a whole, and to regulate 
the traffic and the charges with 
special regard to the fostering of 
struggling industries, the help of 
backward agriculture, the conveni- 
ence of traders, as well as to the 
facilitating of travel. The par- 
ticular is not lost in the general. 
Still more emphatically, of course, 
is the protection of State manage- 
ment thrown over domestic when 
opposed to foreign interests. A 
special department watches the 
course of sea-borne trade, and 
where any foreign import is seen 
to profit by cheap water-carriage 
to a seaport to compete with any 
native product, as, for instance, 
coal, the railway rates are at once 
lowered to a level which neutralises 
the advantage of cheap sea-freight. 
No doubt under such a system the 
highly remunerative contribute to 
the aid of the less remunerative 
sections of the railway lines, a pro- 
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cess to which economical doctrin- 
aires might possibly take excep- 
tion. But the broad result to the 
commerce of the country must be 
highly beneficial, seeing that mer- 
chandise is carried for half the 
rates levied by English railways, 
and that the whole service is sub- 
servient to the special needs of 
every industry. 

To the same end the heavy subsi- 
dising of ocean steamers is directed, 
and here again, whatever we may 
think of remote consequences, the 
immediate effect on the foreign 
trade of the country cannot but be 
stimulating. Instead of referring 
these State regulations to a narrow 
protectionism intended to obstruct 
the trade of others, we should 
perhaps be nearer the mark in 
considering them as part of the 
aptitude for wholesale organisation 
which pervades every vein and 
artery of the body politic, and 
which is eminently constructive in 
its character. Contrast its effects 
with our own domestic antagonisms, 
and the advantage of the collec- 
tive system of the Germans must 
be apparent. It has often been 
alleged against our railways that 
their rates favoured foreign trade 
at the expense of native, but direc- 
tors can always shelter themselves 
from outside criticism behind their 
duty to their shareholders and 
their right to manage their own 
business, Similarly, our steamship 
lines have been shown to offer 
bounties for goods shipped at 
foreign ports, and to combine to- 
gether to force prohibitive rates 
on British shippers. Whether 
this be good business for the ship- 
owners and railway proprietors 
respectively, it is for themselves to 
consider. Obviously, however, 
their policy imposes a handicap on 
native trade, such as would not be 





1 The Prussian State Railways yielded net in 1895-96, £20,000,000. 
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tolerated in any other country. In 
Germany we see all the forces of 
the State—we are not now on the 
political, but the commercial plane 
—combined for the promotion of 
the common welfare; in England 
we see no such cohesion, but, on 
the contrary, incessant internecine 
struggles, which are more injurious 
to prosperity than all the competi- 
tion of foreigners. The national 
forces are not, with us, yoked to 
the car of progress, but are largely 
squandered on vanities where they 
are not spent on mutual destruc- 
tion. 

Whatever we may have lost in 
trade or prestige we still possess 
capital, or what may by intelligent 
effort be made into capital, We 
have wherewithal to retrieve our 
commercial position, or at least 
to arrest‘ its further decline had 
we but the mind to direct our 
resources to true economical pur- 
poses. But who benefits by our 
great money-spending feats? In 
what way is the condition of our 
working population, or any other, 
improved by the five millions of 
good British gold which, according 
to Lord Grey’s modest estimate, 
have been spent on experimental 
colonisation in his province alone ? 
or by the fifteen millions spent 
and lost on the Engineering strike, 
whose proximate aim is to reduce 
industrial efficiency to the level of 
the least competent, and whose 
secondary effect would be to de- 
monstrate that Oapital and Labour 
cannot coexist in this country! 
And picture Manchester, erstwhile 
pioneer of political opinion, with 
its trade ebbing away, yet able to 
concert no more worthy undertak- 
ing than to sink its hard-earned 
millions, not to crush a foreign 
Armada, but to destroy Liverpool ! 
What could not the nervous force 
represented in those foundered 
millions have accomplished if con- 
centrated on the defence of British 
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trade againstthe foreign invader ! 
Had Manchester, for example, 
taken the initiative which properly 
belonged to it, and anticipated by 
fifteen years Mr Chamberlain’s in- 
quiries, extending their scope so as 
to cover foreign as well as colonial 
markets, such an effort and such 
an example might even have turned 
the tide. Yet the one rational 
attempt that our commercial com- 
munities have made to practically 
reconnoitre foreign markets, and 
that on a very modest scale, was 
left to Blackburn, while Man- 
chester, which could find money 
without stint for every other 
purpose, could neither raise £100 
towards a mission which promised 
to be in its measure distinctly help- 
ful towards the resuscitation of 
Lancashire trade nor take similar 
action on its own account. 

But it is one of the most hope- 
ful signs of the times that this 
same Manchester is at last awak- 
ing to the fact that England has 
been living in a fool’s paradise. 
Certainly nothing more direct has 
been said on the subject of foreign 
competition than the report of the 
delegates sent last summer to ex- 
amine for themselves the state 
of technical education on the 
Continent. ‘The artisans of Lan- 
cashire,” said Alderman Crosfield, 
“were half savages as compared 
with the intelligent artisans of 
Germany.” ‘They were told,” 
said Alderman Higginbottom, 
“that England was the home of 
engineering, but he had to say it 
was nothing of the kind. ... In 
technical details the German and 
Italian workmen were far ahead of 
English workmen, and their clean- 
liness in their workshops and 
stations was wonderful.” Mr 
John Pythian had gone abroad 
strong in the conviction that ‘‘ the 
working man of England was un- 
approachable in the making of 
the best engines and the best 
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dynamos in the world,” but “he 
had come back with an altered 
view.” Such candid confession is 
indeed salutary, though it may 
suggest the query, Where have the 
eyes and the wits of Manchester 
been during the twenty years that 
have witnessed the giant strides of 
our Continental rivals? We can 
afford to forget all that, however, 
if Manchester is only serious now. 
A deathbed repentance is better 
than an impenitent end, and on a 
platform of industrial reform the 
leadership of Manchester may ac- 
quire in the future a meaning 
infinitely more valuable to the 
country than any political doc- 
trine that ever was cradled on 
the Irwell. 

So far as we have gone, then, it 
appears that whichever way we 
turn we are confronted with a 
compact body, inspired by a def- 
inite purpose, to which we have 
to oppose a nebula of loose atoms, 
the material indeed of a powerful 
host, but formless, its members in 
chronic war with each other, and 
bent on proving the truth of the 
saying that a man’s foes are they 
of his own household. The whole 
situation is too plainly suggestive 
of a mob against an army. 

But the case is still much under- 
stated, and the most superficial 
survey of German advantages 
would not be complete without 
some reference to the energetic 
protection which the State ex- 
tends to the national commerce 
in foreign lands. We have glanced 
at the support given to all indus- 
tries by domestic administration. 
The Foreign Department takes up 
the cause of trade exactly where 
the Home Department leaves it, 
and there is no lapse of continuity. 
The cohesion of the whole machine 
is complete, and the control of its 
movements centralised. Its opera- 
tion in foreign parts is indeed more 
open to view than that which 
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passes within the country. We 
saw not long ago how vigorously 
the protection of the empire was 
thrown over its bondholders, and 
how the Imperial Chancery was 
ready to risk a quarrel with the 
chief naval Power in the world in 
defence of what it called the com- 
mercial interests of German sub- 
jects in farthest Africa. Such con- 
spicuous instances are only the 
outcrop of that mercantile policy 
which is in constant activity in 
the lower levels of trade,—that 
policy which makes every German 
official throughout the world the 
unpaid agent and advocate of every 
merchant and manufacturer who 
chooses to make use of his services. 
This ubiquitous support weighs 
heavily in the German scale in 
the competition for the world’s 
trade. We, too, have our consular 
system, which is much in evidence 
in the newspapers and in parlia- 
mentary publications, but it is. or- 
ganised on quite a different prin- 
ciple from the German. The of- 
ficials of both countries are indeed 
paid to promote trade; the differ- 
ence is—and it is most important 
—that in the one case it is trade 
‘in the air,” so to speak, while in 
the other it includes the interest 
of the concrete trader. While the 
German consul backs up his na- 
tionals, the British disciplines his. 
The British official stands to trade 
much as beneficed clergy do to 
Christianity who sit in their cosy 
study overlooking the rhododen- 
drons and compose model sermons. 
The consul and secretary of lega- 
tion rise by the writing of reports 
and mellifluous despatches. The 
actual trader and the actual sinner 
are alike nuisances to be avoided ; 
and so it may be said without 
paradox that the German mer- 
chant and his consul are as a+); 
the British as a — 0. 

As might be expected, tradi- 
tional aloofness from the actuali- 
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ties tends to unfit the official for 
dealing intelligently with even the 
general interests of commerce, and 
thus the British consul in partibus 
is, as compared with his colleagues, 
a sham, whose effective merit, from 
the point of view of his personal 
advancement, consists in turning a 
prayer-wheel. The fault of course 
lies in the bureaucratic dry-rot of 
the Foreign Office, which only 
recognises merit on foolscap, and 
whose affinities are all with som- 
nolent mediocrity. As between 
English and German service it is 
the same old question of organisa- 
tion and discipline. The Foreign 
Office in Berlin keeps both a sharp 
eye and a tight rein on its distant 
agents, and it has no toleration for 
inefficiency. 

Perhaps a recent typical ex- 
ample of the working of the two 
systems may serve as illustra- 
tion. An inspired paragraph ap- 
peared recently in the papers to 
the effect that, thanks to the stren- 
uous exertions of “our officials 
at and ,” a certain trade 
restriction in that country had 
been removed, to the great advan- 
tage of our commerce. Such is 
the version on record, to the per- 
manent credit of the officials con- 
cerned. The real facts, as any one 
at all conversant with the way 
such things are manipulated might 
expect, were quite otherwise. It 
was the German consul who first 
tried to induce his British col- 
league to take action against a 
common grievance, in which Great 
Britain had much the larger inter- 
est. The British consul declined, 
because he said they would only 
have trouble for nothing. The 
Teuton then went to work by him- 
self, took the necessary trouble, 
and within two weeks succeeded 
in getting the abuse removed, 
while his English colleague was 
playing lawn-tennis. The trans- 
action having been ratified by the 
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Supreme Government, the British 
representative at the native Court 
then learns for the first time, not of 
the removal, but of the existence, 
of the abuse. Whereupon he tele- 
graphs in haste to his distant sub- 
ordinate to know how the matter 
stands. The consul then proceeds 
with superfluous energy to force 
the open door, assumes with 
alacrity the whole credit, and has 
his claim duly certified at the 
Foreign Office. Names need not 
be given, as the incident is not 
personal but representative, re- 
flecting not on individuals, who 
are human, and follow the line 
of least resistance, but on the 
system. ‘The case is typical in a 
double sense, as showing the per- 
functory character of our public 
service, which thus encourages de- 
merit to reward itself; and as 
putting in a nutshell the secret of 
the success which the Germans are 
scoring against us every way, in- 
dustrial, commercial, political, and 
diplomatic: they take the trouble, 
while we do not, 

To cite another instance which 
is more familiar to our readers. 
We saw how efficiently the Berlin 
Government was served by its rep- 
resentatives in South Africa in 
1895, when the German Ambas- 
sador was able to give repeated, 
but unfortunately unheeded, warn- 
ings to our Foreign Office of the 
schemes which were incubating 
for attack on the Transvaal, of 
which her Majesty’s Government 
were kept completely in the dark. 
That was a revelation of the 
manner in which the German 
Government service is worked 
throughout the world. To any 
one in the least behind the scenes 
the detriment to the commerce of 
the country in its competition with 
rivals, from the working of our 
slatternly system, is a dishearten- 
ing result of living on an ex- 
hausted reputation. 
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It may seem a trumpery matter, 
but in high organisations every de- 
tail has its importance, and certain- 
ly the German commercial appar- 
atus cannot be properly understood 
without taking into account their 
humble but valuable corps of 
scouts. What her Uhlans are to 
her army the commis-voyageur is 
to her commerce. The German 
“traveller” is a stock subject in 
every consular report, and every 
correspondent’s letter from every 
corner of the world. He is char- 
acterised by intelligence, perse- 
verance, and omnipresence. He 
speaks all languages, and is other- 
wise trained as for a profession. 
In savage and pagan as well as 
semi-Christian countries he has the 
field almost to himself, and nearly 
as much might be said for the 
States of Europe. No matter in 
what unknown regions you may 
find yourself, if you have diffi- 
culties about the language or are 
in want of a local “tip” on any 
subject, there is never wanting 
one man at your side ready to help 
you, and that is a German “ drum- 
mer.” They swarm over the South 
and Central American republics, 
over every British colony, and 
throughout the dominions of Islam. 
India is their happy hunting- 
ground. Who is it you see fol- 
lowed to the railway -station by 
troops of natives, who hang gar- 
lands about his neck? It is the 
ubiquitous German traveller, who 
has gained the confidence of his 
clients in ways which would de- 
mean an Englishman, who waits in 
his shop like the Arabs in the 
Cairo bazaar. 


The all-important factor of 
technical education has _ been 
treated in a business-like manner 
by two competent committees, 
The report of the delegates of 
the Royal Commission on Techni- 
cal Instruction, who visited Ger- 
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many in 1896, was published early 
last year by the Board of Trade, 
and will uave been read by all 
who are interested in these ques- 
tions, The similar report recently 
made to the City Council of Man- 
chester possesses even stronger 
claims on the attention of that 
class of readers, as coming from 
practical craftsmen who set out 
with a belief in the superiority 
of British workmanship, and re- 
turned completely disillusioned. 
The two reports vie with each 
other in extolling the thoroughness 
of technical education, not in Ger- 
many alone, but in other Conti- 
nental countries. They state that 
England has not only been out- 
stripped, but is practically “ no- 
where” in the race for skilled 
training. Alderman Hoy declares 
that “the future of manufacturing 
industry depends entirely on the 
highest scientific skill,” which is 
the possession of the trained artis- 
ans of Germany; yet so little is 
the need of technical teaching 
realised in this country, that in a 
class for engine-testing at Owens 
College only five students entered, 
and the teacher intimated that 
unless seven could be mustered it 
would not be worth while opening 
the class. This in what was till 
lately the workshop of the world ! 
No comment could add emphasis to 
the naked statement of such a fact. 

We need not add further to 
the array of forces making for the 
permanent aggrandisement of Ger- 
many. Even this bald and partial 
summary indicates the potentiality 
of immense advances in material 
civilisation, given only favouring 
circumstances. And the circum- 
stances have been eminently fav- 
ourable. There is, therefore, 
nothing that ought to have excited 
surprise in the phenomena we have 
been witnessing. 

Nor was the world quite with- 
out experience of what a Teutonic 
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awakening might mean. We are 
apt to forget how recent has 
been the efflorescence of the Ger- 
man intellect. Little more than 
a century ago her literature oc- 
cupied as obscure a position in 
the republic of letters as the foreign 
commerce of Germany did in the 
world of trade during the middle 
decades of the present century. 
Yet within that brief period Ger- 
mans have not only enthroned 
their classics in every department 
of speculation and research, in 
the loftiest regions of poetry and 
romance, and taken their place in 
the front ranks among the pioneers 
of thought; but they have also 
within the same time annexed the 
literature of England and other 
civilised countries, which they have 
incorporated in their intellectual 
domain. Our reprisals have been 
on an utterly insignificant scale, 
for it has been with our literature 
as with our industries—we give 
freely and take nothing in return. 
German philosophy and German 
criticism have enriched only the 
Olympian regions of our literature. 
With the exception of one grand 
masterpiece, German poetry, fic- 
tion, and history are virtually a 
sealed book to the English people, 
while English authors are almost 
as popular in Germany as in their 
own country. Conversing with a 
young Berliner, an officer serving 
on a foreign steamer in a distant 
country, we asked him how he 
came to know of such a thing as 
salt water,—what induced him to 
go to sea? “Captain Marryat,” 
was the prompt but highly sugges- 
tive answer. 

Stimulated to the utmost by mili- 
tary victories and a political apo- 
theosis, these varied but united 
forces, when directed towards in- 
dustry and commerce, and armed 
by all modern inventions, could 
not but attain notable success, 
And all the more so that in the 
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new competition Germany had all 
the advantages of a débutant in 
being unfettered by old habits 
and privileged to march over 
macadamised roads, while her 
older rivals were condemned to 
move along deeply worn ruts from 
which they are hardly able to ex- 
tricate themselves. The factories 
which cover Germany have all the 
spick-and-span air of having been 
erected from the foundations to 
meet the latest requirements of 
the day, and fitted with machinery 
of the newest type; while in Eng- 
land there is a wasteful struggle 
with antiquated plant and patch- 
work buildings, indifferently adapt- 
ed to the needs of the time. “ We 
cannot afford to give an obsolete 
machine houseroom,” said a great 
American manufacturer to the 
writer. How many such are 
actually kept in England by men 
who, if they saw a little farther 
ahead, or were their own masters, 
would conclude that they could 
not afford so expensive a luxury. 
And considering the time neces- 
sary for the growth of complex 
industries and for the organisation 
of a great ocean traffic, the pro- 
gress made by Germany during 
the last twenty years can only be 
regarded as an earnest of the 
achievements which will signalise 
the next generation. So far Ger- 
many has but tried her hand and 
found out how to do it; she has 
set up her apparatus, turned out 
samples, and established a base for 
future operations. Success pro- 
pagates itself, each step gained 
supplying at once the means and 
the motive for fresh enterprise. 
“There is no evidence of being 
satisfied with past progress 
in Germany; everything is still 
being developed,” say the Mem- 
bers of the Royal Oommission. 
Industry and population go hand- 
in-hand. Every new mouth has 
to be fed, and every new pair of 
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hands employed, with the result of 
indefinitely multiplying life and 
energy. Finality in German com- 
petition is the very last thing we 
can contemplate. 


A precise and exhaustive state- 
ment of the extent to which com- 
peting nations have encroached on 
the province of British trade is of 
course impossible. We can only 
deal with such approximations as 
the complex details permit. But 
with this reservation there is no 
reason why we should not adopt 
the summary of trade statistics 
presented by the Colonial Office 
in the introductory memorandum 
prefixed to the publication of the 
Colonial Reports as a sound pro- 
visional basis for discussion. Oom- 
paring three triennial periods, it 
states that the gross importations 
into British Colonies from every 
quarter were— 


For 1883-85 (average) . £137,600,000 
n 1888-90 " 146,700,000 
n 1893-95 " 142,000,000 


The share of this trade taken by 
the United Kingdom was— 


For 1883-85 £62,700,000 
n 1884-90 61,100,000 
n 1893-95 ‘ . 56,500,000 


And by foreign countries— 


For 1883-85 £36, 100,000 
1 1888-90 38,000,000 
1 1893-95 42,700,000 


The grand totals being made up 
by trade from British possessions 
which do not enter into the pres- 
ent question. 

Here, then, we have the funda- 
mental fact very simply stated 
that the quota of this country is 
steadily decreasing, while that of 
foreign countries is steadily, in- 
deed rather rapidly, augmenting. 
Of this fact the 600-page Blue-book 
which embodies the answers to 
Mr Chamberlain’s despatch of 
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28th November 1895 furnishes 
explanation and analysis, nothing 
more. We have lost six millions, 
and our rivals, by a curious co- 
incidence, have gained just that 
amount, so that, in parliamentary 
phrase, “on a division” we are 
relatively worse off by twelve 
millions annually than we were 
just that number of years ago. 
At the same rate of progress the 
foreigner will have overtaken us 
in another fourteen years ; but as 
the double movement, ours on the 
down grade and our competitors’ 
on the up grade, has been sensibly 
accelerating towards the end of 
the period, the equilibrium will 
probably be reached some years 
earlier. 

So far the official statistics, 
But there is “a general opinion 
in the colonies that the importa- 
tion of foreign-made goods has 
increased in a much larger ratio 
than is shown by the returns,” 
the discrepancy arising from for- 
eign merchandise shipped through 
British ports being classed in the 
returns as British goods. 

The Indian Report, which is 
separate, does not seem to admit 
of the same definite progressional 
comparison. It is drawn up in 
three biennial periods, 1884-85, 
1889-90, and 1894-95, but so 
many of the articles are blank 
in the first or second period that 
the relative totals cannot be given. 
The details, however, throw suffi- 
cient light on the trend of trade 
movements to warrant some con- 
clusions as to the dislocation which 
is in progress, as a few of the com- 
parative percentages will show. 

The total importation of articles 
of “apparel,” for instance, has in- 
creased 53 per cent between the 
first and third periods. The 
British share of it, however, in- 
creased only 14 per cent, while 
the foreign portion increased by 
200 per cent. 
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‘‘Candles” increased 30 per cent, 
while the British quota decreased 
by 11 per cent, the foreign in- 
creasing by 160 per cent. 

In cotton manufactures, “ hand- 
kerchiefs and shawls” show a de- 
cline of 2 per cent on the total, 
the British share declining 8 per 
cent, while the foreign advanced 
by 70 per cent. 

“ Hosiery ” increased by 91 per 
cent in all, the British share of it, 
however, declining 30 per cent, 
and the foreign advancing 950 per 
cent. 

“ Hardware ” shows a total in- 
crease of 134 per cent, in which 
Great Britain participates to the 
extent of 2}, while foreign nations 
advance 120 per cent. 

** Matches” increased 81 per cent, 
The British share diminished by 
40 per cent, and the foreign aug- 
mented by 1700 per cent. 

In “bar iron” there was a de- 
crease of 56 per cent, the British 
quota falling 84 per cent and the 
foreign advancing 400 per cent. 

In “angle iron” there was a 
total increase of 46 per cent, a 
British decrease of 60 per cent, 
and a foreign increase of 1300 
per cent. 

Salt,” one of the principal im- 
ports into India, had increased by 
30 per cent, English salt sharing 
in it to the extent of 4 per cent, 
and foreign rising by 233 per 
cent. 

Silk manufactures, silk mix- 
tures, and woollen goods follow 
much the same course. In many 
articles the British trade is actually 
retrograding, while the foreign is 
advancing. In others the British 
proportion is stationary, or ad- 
vances slowly, while that of for- 
eign competitors proceeds by leaps 
and bounds. Belgium takes a very 
prominent position in the Indian 
import trade, chiefly on account of 
her cheap manufactured iron. In 
India there are neither hostile 





tariffs nor other differentiating 
circumstances militating against 
the trade of this country. 

Of course, in many of the enum- 
erated articles the actual quantity 
to the credit of foreign traders is as 
yet small, which causes the percent- 
age of increase to be very high: a 
British increase of 5 may some- 
times exceed in volume a foreign 
increase of 50 per cent. But the 
inference from these figures is not 
to be evaded by calling this mode 
of presenting the facts “ the per- 
centage trick,” or by any verbal 
artifice; neither does the analogy 
of the rapid growth of a child 
afford us the least consolation in 
our comparative stagnation, for 
if the strength actually pitted 
against us be that only of an 
infant Hercules, the prospects of 
our contending with him in adoles- 
cence would not be brilliant. It 
is, indeed, a serious delusion to 
run off with the cry, “Is it not a 
little one?” The gum-tree begins 
by being small, but in a very few 
years overtops the oak, and the 
important question is not so much 
to fix the precise point to which 
our competitors have attained as 
to verify the direction in which 
they are advancing. No one, we 
venture to think, who candidly 
considers these reports, can have 
much doubt on that subject. 

It must not be forgotten that 
Mr Chamberlain’s search-light has 
been flashed only on the Colonies 
and India. Similar inquiries ex- 
tended over our whole commercial 
system would probably lead to dis- 
coveries still more to our national 
disadvantage. The paper from our 
Berlin Embassy, for example, just 
issued by the Foreign Office, micro- 
scopic in size and published at the 
popular price of one halfpenny, 
contains as much food for reflection 
as the voluminous Oolonial reports. 
The exports from Great Britain 
and Germany for the first three 
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quarters of 1897 are compared 
with the figures for the correspond- 
ing period of 1896. British ex- 
ports had decreased by £4,664,000, 
whileGerman exports had increased 
by £3,350,000—a relative loss to 
us of eight millions sterling, or 
£890,000 for each month of this 
year ! 


The causes of the displacement 
of British by foreign industry lie 
mostly on the surface. Were it 
as easy to remove as to describe 
them, our commercial prospects 
would be hopeful in the extreme. 
Enough has been said in the 
previous portion of this article to 
account for the progress which 
has been made in foreign indus- 
tries and trade, especially those of 
Germany. Incidentally thereto, 
and by implied antithesis, some of 
the causes of the stagnation or 
retrogression of British trade have 
also been glanced at. This part 
of the subject, though the least 
palatable, is the most vital, and it 
deserves our deepest consideration. 
Our national existence is bound 
up with it. No doubt we could 
exist for an indefinite time, and 
keep up defensive establishments 
too, by consuming our capital, 
but John Bull in the character of 
reduced gentleman keeping up his 
dignity on a shrinking income 
would not be a cheerful house- 
mate. Yet nothing stands be- 
tween us and national decadence 
save our manufactures and our 
trade. Our eggs are absolutely in 
that one basket. 

The answers from the different 
colonies to the query as to the 
causes of the displacement of 
British by foreign goods are in- 
structive by their variety. In- 
attention to details of finish and 
packing is common to many of the 
reports. Price and quality supply 
the answer in most cases, while 
obdurate refusal to make what 
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the customer wants figures in what 
would be a surprising number of 
cases, if it were not that those who 
are familiar with foreign and col- 
onial trade have known it all for 
the last twenty years and more. 
The Indian memorandum explains 
how German salt was introduced 
into that dependency through a 
combination among English salt- 
factors to force high prices on the 
Indian consumer. The ever watch- 
ful Germans promptly availed 
themselves of the opportunity thus 
providentially opened to them, 
and supplied the deficiency. And 
the quantity offered sufficient in- 
ducement to put a special line of 
German steamers between Ham- 
burg and Oalcutta, which in turn 
stimulated the importation of 
German sugar as well as salt. As 
everything in nature reproduces 
its own kind, so the reactionary 
attempt of Cheshire salt-owners to 
obstruct the free course of trade 
gave birth to a progeny of evil 
consequences for themselves and 
their country, while the right 
action of the Germans resulted in 
multiplying benefits to them and 
their country. 

Some of the colonial reports 
show reluctance to admit the facts 
of foreign encroachments on British 
trade. The Straits Settlements 
send a double answer—one oficial, 
one commercial, both claiming the 
larger staples to the credit of Great 
Britain, while conceding to the 
Continent the secondary articles, 
which one member of the Chamber 
of Commerce calls ouiré. “The 
British merchant did not care to 
cultivate a business which required 
special knowledge and attention, 
&c.” As this is alleged in appar- 
ent defence of the British mer- 
chant, little more need be said. 
The most satisfactory statement 
from Singapore is that English 
manufacturers have for some years 
made efforts, not altogether un- 
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successful, to recover lost ground 
in the Malayan markets. 

The verdict of the Colonies may 
be summed up in the word In- 
difference,—the indifference of the 
British manufacturer to the needs 
of customers, to the pushing of 
trade, to the progress of rivals, and 
to the numberless small things 
which make up great aggregates. 
The fact has been proved a thous- 
and times, and in many diverse 
ways. The remedy lies with the 
people concerned. It is a ques- 
tion of Freewill. 

Looking at the matter from a 
different point of view, the two 
Technical Education Reports unite 
in laying the blame of the British 
failure on the neglect of practical 
education and training, the Man- 
chester report being the more im- 
portant of the two, simply because 
it emanates from men who have 
it in their power to apply the 
remedy which they recommend. 
Without the least circumlocution 
the delegates frankly declare that 
salvation lies in our adopting Ger- 
man methods,—going to school, in 
fact, in mature life! They even 
betray misgivings as to whether, 
with our traditional habits of ‘in- 
dividual initiative,’ we shall be 
able to cope with the ‘“ central- 
ised bureaucratic administration ” 
which co-ordinates, and thereby 
economises to the uttermost, all 
the forces which the German 
people and Government between 
them contribute to the nation’s 
advancement. “The evils of un- 
due educational rivalry which are 
found in England” are obviated 
by the German system, and the 
waste and disappointment inci- 
dental to all isolated experimen- 
tation by independent manufac- 
tures are wholly saved by the 
State laboratories, whose results 
moreover far exceed what could be 
attained by any number of separate 
workers. The description given of 





the industrial schools, museums, 
and workshops suggests, among 
other things, such a degree of 
liberality in installation as could 
only be possible by collective effort. 
They are on “an imposing scale,” 
‘exceedingly well equipped,” “cost 
of equipment and maintenance 
very great,” “large and costly,” 
“numerous and costly,” “on a 
scale of liberality of which we in 
England have no idea or example” 
—and so on throughout the dele- 
gates’ report. And applying the 
lesson to their local circumstances, 
they add, in several cases, that the 
German establishment “cannot be 
approached in Manchester either 
in extent or completeness for 
want of space and want of 
means.” Referring to the Darm- 
stadt Electrical School and the 
Dyeing School of Orefeld, “the 
means of securing it here [Man- 
chester] on an adequate and effec- 
tive scale can be scarcely said to 
exist.” And what is true of 
Manchester is, of course, no less 
true of our other manufacturing 
centres. The inferences to be 
drawn from this plain speaking 
will not, we hope, be lost on the 
British public. 

Were education and training 
the only thing wanting, we might 
feel assured that the problem of 
supplying it has fallen into good 
hands. As already said, “ Man- 
chester men” have here an op- 
portunity of doing their country- 
men a service of inestimable value, 
For though the causes of our com- 
mercial reflux lie deeper and reach 
farther than the region of mere 
teaching, yet this possesses the 
practical advantage of presenting 
one definite objective, the attain- 
ment of which would open out 
clearer views of those subtler 
questions of social habits, tastes, 
and tendencies which constitute 
the “hinterland” of the whole 
economic problem. 
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Once upon a time there was an 
eccentric gentleman residing in Lin- 
coln’s Inn who dined every day at 
one of the old Fleet Street taverns, 
of which a few still survive in 
rather reduced circumstances, but 
which were then filled by very 
good company. The dining-room 
looked out upon a rather dingy 
court, at the northern extremity 
of the Temple, which ran all the 
way down to the river—nearly a 
quarter of a mile; and our friend, 
who loved the house and could 
never bear to hear a word said 
against it, when taunted with the 
prospect from the windows, used 
always to reply, ‘‘ Ah, but what a 
splendid prospect we should have 
if the Temple were pulled down.” 
We were reminded of this the 
other day by the contents of a 
“report” issued by no less impos- 
ing an entity than the “ Political 
Committee of the National Liberal 
Club.” This document, which is 
a digest of replies received from 
various Liberal and Radical asso- 
ciations throughout the country, 
sketches out a splendid Radical 
programme, of which the glory is 
so dazzling that we have not been 
able to read it to the end. Some 
of its items we may glance at pre- 
sently. But in the words of the 
report itself, ‘The point of real 
importance is to note that in the 
opinion of the associations the de- 
sired reforms cannot be carried 
until the reform of Parliament is 
an accomplished fact ;” and ‘There 
must be a clear understanding that 
no Liberal Government is to as- 
sume office unless it receive the 
assurance of having power to cre- 
ate, if necessary, a number of peers 
sufficient to break down any resist- 
ance on the part of the Upper 





House to the limitation of its 
legislative powers.” We are glad 
to hear this, because we don’t like 
Liberal Administrations; andif this 
self-denying ordinance is adopted, 
we may perhaps enjoy a longer 
respite from them than might 
otherwise be expected. The Lib- 
erals are now in the position of 
our eccentric friend. With this 
brilliant programme they would 
have a very fine prospect before 
them, if only the House of Lords 
and all that it signifies, now stand- 
ing between themselves and their 
ideals, were pulled down. The 
promised land cannot be reached 
until this obstacle is removed. 
** All else is to be subordinated to 
this primary necessity.” Whether 
the working classes will be grati- 
fied by this demand upon their 
patience, the Liberals, who pro- 
fess to be in their confidence, ought 
of course to know ; and we fear it 
will be thought presumptuous in 
ourselves to express a doubt upon 
the subject. But men who are 
always face to face with material 
wants and difficulties, whose first 
object in life is to provide for 
themselves and their families, will 
hardly like to wait for measures 
conducive to these ends till the 
“‘arduous task” which the Liberals 
have set themselves is accomplish- 
ed. If one party can give them 
what they want without any such 
tedious interval, why should they 
ally themselves with another which, 
on its own confession, cannot, and 
deliberately asks them to wait, it 
may be for another generation, till 
their destructive process is com- 
pleted. For they admit that the 
work is “arduous” and will tax 
all their energies, even if they do 
nothing else. It would be a toler- 
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ably big thing to pull down the 
whole of the Temple from Fleet 
Street to the Thames Embank- 
ment. But to pull down the 
House of Lords and eviscerate 
the English aristocracy —for it 
is of no use doing the one with- 
out the other — would perhaps 
take a little longer. The House 
of Lords is securely fixed on the 
topmost branch of the British 
oak, and the first.climber who 
got near it would come down a 
good deal quicker than he went 
up. Conservatives, we think, may 
sleep in peace for another half-cen- 
tury if society is not to be turned 
inside out, and all our social liber- 
ties destroyed, until the Peers have 
been turned out of doors and land- 
owners out of their estates. 


*¢ And many a banner shall be torn, 
And many a knight to earth be borne,” 


ere that consummation shall be 
reached. 

We have now, therefore, the 
innocently frank confession from 
the Radicals themselves that they 
can do nothing without what 
is practically a revolution. The 
English oligarchy once found that 
they could not get on without a 
revolution, and 1688 was the con- 
sequence. The Whigs found, a 
century and a half later, that their 
party could not get on without a 
revolution, and 1832 was the con- 
sequence. The Gladstone Liberals 
were obliged to regain power by 
an Irish revolution ; and now the 
discomfited Radicals find that they 
too must have a revolution of their 
own, if they are ever to regain the 
sweets of power. Revolutions, 
however, lose their efficacy by too 
frequent repetition. They have 
lost as it is a good deal of their 
dignity. They have almost de- 
scended to the level of burglaries, 
and the agitators will find it in- 
creasingly difficult to discover any 





man of brains and breeding, with 
the other necessary qualifications 
for such a part, to place himself at 


_their head. We have only to look 


round us to see this. Who are the 
Radical leaders at this moment ? 
The best. is one who has bartered 
literary eminence for political 
mediocrity. The second best is 
a broken-down buffoon, who is 
only even second because he has 
still a small personal following, 
which more respectable members 
of the same party, immeasur- 
ably his superiors, cannot boast. 
Neither belongs to the class which 
the British people have been ac- 
customed to follow even in their 
wildest moments. Having known 
Mr Gladstone, they will hardly 
“decline on a range of lower 
feelings” just yet. And Mr Glad- 
stone himself confessed that he 
should not like to undertake the 
task of disestablishing the Church 
of England ; while it was perfectly 
clear that the more he looked at 
the reform of the House of Lords 
the less he liked it. And what 
Mr Gladstone shrank from at- 
tempting are we likely to see 
realised by Messrs Morley and 
Labouchere? Sir William Har- 
court is out of it. 

Besides, what is the frame of 
mind among the working classes 
with regard to our national institu- 
tions? We don’t mean among those 
whose trade it is to shout and 
shriek, and who, like the Sorcerer 
at the Savoy, pour forth curses 
and menaces at so much a dozen. 
We mean among the great body of 
the people, who are not in any way 
represented by political clubs and 
coteries, The wire-pullers in Lon- 
don know the exact cost of a Hyde 
Park demonstration, and can pro- 
vide one to order at a day’s notice. 
But they don’t know and don’t 
want to know what the millions 
who stay at home minding their 
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own business, and looking after 
their own families, are really 
thinking. And some wholesome 
suspicion of this truth seems even 
now to have crossed the minds of 
the Radicals. If any great ma- 
jority of the working class really 
held by the doctrines, and longed 
for the measures, enunciated in 
this latest manifesto, no Conser- 
vative Government could ever 
have been returned at all. What 
can those workers have been think- 
ing of who gave Lord Salisbury a 
majority of a hundred and fifty. 
If it were not recorded out of any 
special attachment to our national 
institutions, it certainly implied 
no hatred of them; and such 
hatred must be strong and bitter 
to induce them to pay the price 
demanded by the Radicals for the 
ultimate destruction of them. On 
what momentum are the Radicals 
counting to help them up the hill 
in front. When, in the language 
of the road, a driver “springs” 
his horses, it means rattling them 
down one hill at such a swing- 
ing pace as carries them _half- 
way up another if it rises im- 
mediately before them. But the 
Radicals have been going so slow 
of late years that they have 
got no way on at all at the 
present moment. And we hardly 
see how they are to get it, if they 
are never to take office except to 
pull down the big impediment 
which shuts them out from the 
land of milk and honey. There is 
no great unsatisfied public want 
to give them a start, no great 
patrician demagogue to give them 
alead. They have neither popular 
passion to propel them nor indi- 
vidual genius to guide them. They 
have not only a long and desperate 
conflict before them ; they have to 
create the conditions which will 
alone make it possible for them 
to begin. 
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This much was allowed by Mr 
Morley in his speech at Bristol 
on the 10th December. We 
have, therefore, some reason to 
reckon upon a fair spell of quiet 
weather and practical useful pro- 
gress before a revolutionary govern- 
ment is again in power. That is 
not to be till some great Radical 
leader shall ask the House of Lords 
to accept a measure of electoral 
reform in this country, avowedly 
designed as an instrument for 
its own destruction, and com- 
pletely overthrowing the balance 
of political power. Should this 
be conceded, he will reckon on 
gaining so overwhelming a major- 
ity at the polls as will justify 
him in proposing to the Peers 
that they shall despatch them- 
selves in Japanese fashion. On 
the refusal of this reasonable re- 
quest he will next have to persuade 
the sovereign to crush the heredi- 
tary House of Parliament because 
they decline to commit suicide. 
And before any English sover- 
eign shall consent to this, much 
must have happened, of which 
there are no signs at present. 
For one thing, the people must 
have learned to hate many other 
things besides the House of Lords, 
which are almost inextricably 
wound up with it, and would 
almost certainly fall with it. The 
Radicals, in fact, as we have al- 
ready said, are proposing to them- 
selves to inaugurate a political and 
social revolution of the first magni- 
tude, and consider themselves cap- 
able of carrying it out. If yah 
aeavtov descended from heaven, as 
Juvenal says, it may not, perhaps, 
have alighted on all classes of 
politicians. It certainly seems to 
have avoided the political com- 
mittee of the National Liberal 
Olub. 

“Drat the man,” says the old 
lady in ‘Punch’ to the omnibus 
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conductor; “I don’t want none 
of your crytial palledges: I want to 
go to Camberwell.” The working 
men of Great Britain, to judge by 
the only evidence accessible, either 
to ourselves or anybody else, are 
in very much the same frame of 
mind. They want no dazzling 
novelties, no brilliant visions, no 
cunning fables of a coming golden 
age. They want to live. Even 
foreign politics have comparatively 
little charm for them. We regret 
this, because their own material 
interests are in part very closely 
wound up with our imperial in- 
terests. But every now and then 
some straw shows which way the 
wind blows. “I don’t want to 
hear about Tunis,” a working man 
called out the other day ; “I want 
to know how to earn my bread.” 
The more sublime Radical is very 
likely to reply to such a man as 
the friend of humanity replied to 
the needy knife-grinder. But if 
he doesn’t swear at him, he won’t 
give him sixpence. The working 
man asks for bread, and the Radi- 
cal gives him a stone to fling at 
the House of Lords. But the 
House of Lords is nothing to him. 
His heart is in hisown home. He 
wants useful practical legislation, 
of which he will feel the benefit 
immediately. He doesn’t want to 
go to Tunis; he wants to go to 
Oamberwell. 

But feelings and cravings of 
this kind are not the eggs out of 
which revolutions are hatched. 
Deep and widespread political and 
social discontent, not with par- 
ticular laws but with the whole 
framework of society and Govern- 
ment, is an indispensable condition, 
we do not say of a successful re- 
volution, but of any organised 
movement in that direction on any 
considerable scale. The Radicals 
must have their vod orw before 
they can even begin; and the 


Unionists are placing it every 
day more and more beyond their 
reach. What do “the people” 
want which they can’t get without 
the virtual extinction of the House 
of Lords? Look at the programme 
of the Liberal Committee. Is there 
any one thing in it calculated to 
excite any popular enthusiasm 
which the country is not just as 
likely to get from the Conservatives 
as from the Radicals? We under- 
stand why Radical agitators and 
leaders want these things, just as 
we understand why certain Irish 
agitators want Home Rule, for 
which the people of Ireland, apart 
from the influence of the priest- 
hood, care very much less than is 
supposed. These men live by 
agitation. But the people don’t ; 
and when the Radicals virtually 
say to them, support us in pulling 
down the Peers, and in the course 
of twenty or thirty years you shall 
have such and such good things 
for your reward ; the answer felt, 
if not uttered, will be this, that 
they do not care for these good 
things, and that even if they did, 
a delay of thirty years is the 
same thing to the majority as not 
having them at all. A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush, and 
the first at all events they are sure 
of from the present Government. 
Take our friend who wants “ to 
earn his bread,” for instance. He 
would be able to earn it much 
more to his own satisfaction, if 
freed from the tyranny of trades 
unions, and allowed to work as 
he liked. The gross case of in- 
timidation at Glasgow, however 
technically legal, is a case in point. 
Liberty of labour is one of the 
Conservative watchwords, and one 
of the Radical bugbears. The one 
party have done all they could to 
promote it; the other all they 
could to prevent it: which is our 
friend the more likely to prefer ? 
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There are three L’s to which the 
working man attaches as much 
importance’ as he does to the 
three R’s: they are free labour, 
pure liquor, and decent lodgings. 
The Conservatives have helped 
him, and will continue to help 
him, to all three. Why should 
he want to help a few seif- 
interested agitators to a grand 
revolution, But in truth the 
Radicals have given themselves 
away by their recent manifesto. 
For it is clear that if the working 
classes did want all that it pro- 
mises in the remote future, that 
future would no longer be remote; 
the task would no longer be ardu- 
ous; the walls of Jericho would 
fall down at the first blast, 

Our only object in writing this 
article has been to comment on 
the frank admissions now made 
by the Radicals themselves: that 
they can advance no farther on 
their road till the Upper House 
of Parliament is removed, and 
with it the political power not 
only of the whole British aristoc- 
racy, titled or untitled, but of pro- 
perty in general; that to accom- 
plish this purpose will demand 
a most laborious and protracted 
struggle, spread over a series of 
years ; that it is to be the prim- 
ary object of the Radical party, 
to which everything else must be 
subordinated ; and that to intro- 
duce Radical measures before this 
object is attained is only plough- 
ing the sands; that no Radical 
Government is to take office with- 
out the power of swamping the 
House of Lords; and that conse- 
quently the people must expect no 
further amelioration of their own 
lot from the Radical party, for 
something like another generation. 
For it will take at least as long 
to obtain that complete victory 


‘over all the Conservative  ele- 


ments in the British nation which 
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is necessary to the fulfilment of 
the Radical programme. The 
Church of course will have to go; 
property will lose all the political 
securities which it has hitherto 
enjoyed ; and when these ends are 
attained, it will go hard with the 
monarchy. We shall not arrive 
at this point within a quarter 
of a century at least; and if the 
people are so enamoured of the 
policy laid down by the National 
Liberal Club, and have so much 
confidence in its authority and 
ability as to believe that all these 
things will really come to pass if 
they only wait long enough, it 
must be left to time to undeceive 
them. 

This article was written in the 
first week of December, and con- 
sequently before the speeches of 
Mr Balfour, Mr Morley, Sir M. 
Hicks Beach, and Mr Asquith, 
which were delivered between the 
10th and the 16th of that month. 
We were happy to find ourselves 
so completely in accord with the 
leader of the House of Commons 
at High Wycombe in his comments 
on the Radical programme, and 
indeed there is a good deal of 
his language which might almost 
be a transcript of our own. He, 
too, asks what the people will 
say to a party who openly tell 
them that they must wait another 
twenty years before the Radicals 
can do anything for them, One 
thing, however, the National Lib- 
eral Olub and National Liberal 
Federation have done—they have 
woke up the Radical leaders. An 
angry and alarmed buzz is audible 
among them. But they cannot 
agree— who ever supposed they 
could !— on what is to be done. 
Mr Asquith rather backs up the 
programme, thinking that the first 
step is to destroy the power of 
the Peers. But his proposals, 
when looked at, come to nothing. 
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If the veto was made suspensory, 
it would be only what it is now, 
for the House of Lords would 
certainly never think of throwing 
out a measure which had been 
sent up by the House of Commons 
three times; or if his other nos- 
trum were adopted, and whenever 
the Lords threw out a popular 
measure Parliament was to be 
dissolved : that is only what every 
Government have it in their power 
to do now. If they choose to re- 
sign instead, and the leader of the 
Opposition takes office at the head 
of a minority, he too must dissolve. 
We cannot see what practical 
difference either of Mr Asquith’s 
two solutions would effect. 

Mr Morley is wiser. He sees 
that the destruction of the veto 
merely as an abstract proposi- 
tion will never get the steam 
up. There must be “an _ oc- 
casion.” The Lords must be 
got to reject some measure on 
which the people have set their 
hearts. The Radicals, in our own 
words, must “ create the condition” 
under which alone the conflict can 
begin. But Mr Morley does not 
show or try to show how it is to 
be done. If to reject such a 
measure once is to condemn the 
House of Lords to destruction, 
what becomes of Mr Asquith!—and 
they would not reject it twice. 
As long as the Radicals are divided 
against themselves they cannot even 
make a beginning, and only then 
will their worst difficulties begin. 

We have no wish to complicate 
this simple issue by any remarks 
on the political questions of the 
present moment. There will be 
time enough for that when Parlia- 
ment reassembles. We wish to 
point out at the commencement of 
a new year what, in the estimation 
of the Radicals themselves, their 
political prospects are worth; and 
to show Conservatives that, with 
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the necessary prudence, vigilance, 
and energy, the game is in their 
own hands for a considerable period 
of time. If they choose to weaken 
their hands by negligence, internal 
dissensions, or unpopular crotchets, 
they may, of course, bring defeat 
upon themselves much sooner than 
it would otherwise have arrived. 
But they are at present the ac- 
cepted guardians of imperial and 
religious interests, and of the 
rights of property and industry, 
and if they throw away the game 
they deserve to lose everything. 

Mr Chamberlain is reported to 
have said that the present minis- 
terial majority was not so much 
due to the popularity of the Union- 
ists as to dislike and distrust of 
their opponents. The Colonial 
Secretary took hold of the stick 
by the wrong end. It may be 
quite true — though we by no 
means admit as much—that the 
support given to the party now 
in power does not spring from the 
same class of feelings which con- 
stituted the strength of the old 
Tory party before 1832: and Mr 
Chamberlain, whose duty it was at 
one time to represent the working 
classes as hostile to the Ohurch and 
the aristocracy, is prone on occa- 
sion to let slip a few words sav- 
ouring of former days. But if the 
working class support Conserva- 
tives because they can obtain from 
them the satisfaction of their own 
wants, which they cannot obtain 
from the Radicals, it seems rather 
an unnecessary display of humility 
on the part of a Unionist speaker 
to say that the people do not love 
his party. All affection of this 
kind is in one sense relative: but 
if they like the Conservatives bet- 
ter than the Liberals, the balance 
of affection is in itself positive and 
absolute. 

The Radical Club has rather 
upset the Radical orators. It 
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has extracted their cartridges and 
spoiled their powder. And Sir 
William Harcourt was never hap- 
pier than he was at Kirkcaldy, in 
consoling himself with a quotation 
from Tennyson. We will not 
quarrel with him for thinking 
that he himself 


‘* has sown some generous seed 
Fruitful of future thought and deed.” 


He has sown seed, no doubt, 
though we may distrust the qual- 
ity—as indeed, we should strongly 
suspect, does Sir William Harcourt 
himself. But let that pass. It is 
wise in him to look to the future, 
since his own friends draw such 
a woeful picture of the present. 
However, faint heart never won 
fair lady. There are desert plains 
and dark forests to be traversed, 
enchanted castles to be stormed, 
and wizards and giants to be 
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slain, before the adventurous 
knight—if his courage holds out 
so long— receives his guerdon. 
But, as Sir William Harcourt 
very truly says, this is not the 
first time they have had to do 
it. Whigs and Tories have both 
ere now had to serve a long time 
for their Rachel. All we want 
to make plain is, that it is to 
some such state of probation 
the Radicals are now reconciling 
themselves. They may fail like 
Don Quixote, or succeed like Sir 
Roland of Triermain. But “the 
magic halls” will not melt away 
just yet. 

But what is this that brings us 
down into the common day? It 
is the printer’s boy. We have 
been dreaming we were at Dick’s, 
and what a fine prospect we 
should have if the Temple were 
pulled down. 
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WHEN departing poets, painters, 
essayists, actors—but no, we may 
scratch out actors—frown upon in- 
quiry as to what manner of men 
they were in the clay, it is all very 
well. Oonscience adds her whisper 
to the confident voice of Good 
Taste, and makes us understand 
that the frown should be obeyed. 
Its rebuke is lawful, and conveys 
the assertion of a right of privacy 
which it were an outrage to deny. 
It is nothing that the painter, the 
poet, the novelist had each a share 
of the curiosity he forbids—nothing 
that, for all he might say to the 
contrary, no such being ever did 
find enough in the work of the 
great men of the crafts to satisfy 
his questions about them. High 
protestations of a wish to know no 
more than the word or the work 
are often heard, but are never to 
be believed except where the boast 
can be explained by a miserably 
short allowance of human sym- 
pathy. 


** And did you once see Shelley plain? 
And did he stop to speak to you?” 


Many men have walked more 
loftily to public view than Brown- 
ing, who neither had nor affected 
a striking figure. Yet no mind 
ever stooped less at any point to 
the ignoble; and he wrote these 
lines, which have been quoted a 
thousand times for nothing but a 
passionate and worshipping expres- 
sion of personal curiosity. Why, 
how many questions are there in 
these two wondering verses? Fewer 
would make up an Interview: all 
answered, they might even have 


made up a Revelation. And did 
you once see Shelley plain—as he 
walked, as he stood, in silence and 
in speech? Then you could tell us 
of his gait ; of the carriage of his 
head; whether there was really 
that look of the strayed and pun- 
ishable angel in his eyes that we 
see in his pictures ; what weakness 
there was, perhaps, below them, 
and how much of the weakness 
we must partly love and of that 
which we must hate when we re- 
member it. And what he said; 
and, when he passed, what change 
there was in your idea of him. 
And how harmless the inquiry 
were it pushed into detail, and 
question asked as to how this 
immortal carried his clothes. 
There are five ways of doing so, 
and each has its own psychological 
significance; though as to that, 
the answer in Shelley’s case might 
be divined from the story that, 
having gone to bathe one after- 
noon, he returned through the 
long window of his dining-room 
without any clothes at all, forget- 
ful that a little dinner-party for 
that day might be assembled there 
—as indeed it was ! 

To what low depths such curi- 
osity may descend, or, rather, 
what barbarous traffic is made of 
poor little blushing discoveries 
which generous eyes would never 
look at twice, we have very much 
reason to know. But even here 


some form of homage hides, though 
far, far more bestially “ trans- 
lated” than was good Bottom the 
Very different is the 
out from 


weaver. 


curiosity that sings 
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Browning’s lines, — a curiosity 
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Socrates in marble does for the 


which is all homage, all generous® record of what he said. That 


and humane, if at the same time 
athirst for interpretations that 
can only be found in one way. 
Except in cathedrals, no one hears 
an enchanting voice without long- 
ing to set eyes on the singer, and 
the sight of the singer does make 
a difference in the singing. And 
so every fine piece of original 
work makes a glimpse of the 
workman, and some inkling of 
his way of life, not only a desire 
of gratitude and curiosity, but a 
want; which, being understood, is 
a craving for the fulfilment of 
interpretation or appreciation of 
the work itself. And no craving 
is more justified by the indulgence 
of it. Stand three minutes before 
a portrait seen for the first time, 
and either you do not believe in 
it or all your thought about the 
original as poet, philosopher, 
statesman, soldier, divine, under- 
goes a change as if by chemistry. 
Sometimes the change is only this 
(yet it is not a little either), that 
the lines and colours in which you 
pictured the great man in your 
mind are now fixed : here is assur- 
ance absolute that you have got 
him right. At other times uncer- 
tainties are confirmed, or doubt 
creeps in where there was confid- 
ence, or the whole conception of 
your hero dissolves and takes 
another shape. 

There are portraits that throw 
doubt upon the most authenticated 
passages in history, and there are 
others that stamp the record with 
a double stamp of truth: these 
are pictures of the men of action. 
Look at the face, on canvas or in 
stone, of one of the quiet thinkers, 
take with it a small authentic bit 
of character or story, and every 
line that he wrote shines upon 
the page henceforth as if by an 
own internal light. This is what 


Epictetus was a slave and lame of 
a leg, and lame of a leg we know 
why, are mere items of personal 
information ; but such items they 
are as shed upon his noble teach- 
ing, so strangely Christ-like at 
its deepest, a never-absent glow 
of tenderness and beauty. Spi- 
noza’s word is more commended 
than we are always conscious of 
by a picture of “Spinoza at home ” 
—an old man patiently grinding 
optical glasses in an attic for his 
bread. Lamb’s humour would 
have been the same in the writing, 
but not in the reading, had we 
never heard of those weeping 
little journeys to the madhouse 
with his sister; and successive 
generations have acknowledged 
the illuminative radiance of An- 
drew Marvell’s mutton-bone. Were 
any of Mary Stuart’s portraits as 
convincing as Elizabeth’s in youth 
and age, do you believe the quarrel 
about her character would be so 
violent, and opposing views of it 
so persistently extreme? It is 
hardly natural to think so. We 
are greatly disagreed about Mary 
Tudor; yet the portrait of her 
that was shown at a historical 
“loan exhibition” a few years ago 
should have brought all contention 
to an understanding, upon com- 
mon grounds of pity. For an out- 
and-out example of an upsetting 
face Wolfe’s may be instanced. 
There is a tale that just as Wolfe 
was about to start on his expedi- 
tion of death and glory, the great 
Minister who despatched that ex- 
pedition sent for the young man 
to survey him and impart a word 
or two of counsel; upon which 
occasion Wolfe drew his sword and 
flourished about the room with so 
many strange capers of boasting 
exaltation that Pitt took fright 
at the choice of such a commander. 
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With that tale in mind, go to view 
Wolfe’s portrait in the national 
collection and you will be per- 
suaded on the spot that the story 
of “ the heights of Abraham ” needs 
rewriting in all that Wolfe had to 
do with it. 


And this brings us round to 
what we began with. Though 
poets and preachers and teachers 
of every sort may rightfully com- 
mand us to take their benefactions 
and leave their characters alone, 
the great ones who make our des- 
tinies their own affair must not 
expect the same immunity. Their 
works are for us experience first, 
a study afterwards; and it is 
the experience that matters most. 
However he may be appointed or 
come about, there is no imperti- 
nence in making strict inquiry into 
the character of a man who under- 
takes the fate of nations, with all 
that their past has made them, all 
that their present is, all that their 
future may be. This is much more 
than to take a coachman’s place or 
to enter the family as cook. So 
tremendous a responsibility author- 
ises every investigation, though of 
course it should be applied and 
maintained as delicately as the case 

rmits. The ruler of a nation 
should be allowed to consider his 
tastes private, to empark his pec- 
cadilloes and disport with them 
beyond surveillance of the public 
eye. But though he may call his 
foibles his own and indulge them 
as he will, though he may equally 
claim concealment for acts of good- 
ness, the rights of privacy do 
not go beyond. His vices, if he 
have any, are not in every sense 
his own. These he cannot pretend 
to keep to himself. They are ours 
by infliction and as vitiations of 
the State. The common faults of 
humanity, when they are lifted 
into the sphere of Absolute Gov- 





ernment (by no means a peculi- 
arity of acknowledged despotisms), 
change their nature by expan- 
sion ; and so follies which among 
us little citizens wreck a household 
at their worst, have all the effect 
of epidemic madness. A hidden 
weakness of character in prince or 
Minister—it is not always that: 
there are times when it is a flaw 
in the sea-wall that saves a king- 
dom from drowning. The same 
intemperance of mind which in 
a cobbler’s stall rises to tragedy- 
point when the crockery begins 
to fly, brings down from kings’ 
palaces a blight as of fire from 
heaven —if so we may describe 
war and its devastation. And 
here are reasons enough for main- 
taining that the characters of our 
guardians of peace and lords of 
war are rightfully subject to public 
scrutiny. 

The publication of ‘Guillaume 
II. Intime,’ by Maurice Leudet, 
was heralded in fifty newspapers, 
French and English, by the pro- 
mise of very deep scrutiny indeed. 
This flourish of trumpets, it turns 
out, was rather like that which 
sounds from the rear of the travel- 
ling physician’s carriage when he 
enters a Continental village to 
sell his pills. We run to M. 
Leudet’s cart, and for 2 francs 
50 centimes receive his commod- 
ity in the most promising hiero- 
glyphical wrapper conceivable. 
Displayed upon it is a picture 
of the German Emperor, in full 
uniform, crucified upon the handle 
of Charlemagne’s sword! Pro- 
found yet radiant idea! Without 
opening the book, here was good 
musing for an hour—hundreds of 
thoughts flying down from the sky, 
like pigeons, to pick and strut and 
flutter among the many meanings 
of that covering page. Looking 
upon it with greedy eye for every 
detail of the design, the name of 
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the designer presently came into 
view, though inscribed in lettering 
faint as the rays of the pole-star 
on a moonlight night. It was a 
useful discovery, in a disappointing 
way; for a very little reading in 
the book brought out the honest 
fact that the 2 francs should have 
been paid to M. Ueber, the 50 
centimes to M. Leudet. For the 
most part, M. Leudet’s five pen- 
north of prose is a farrago of 
gossip about the Emperor's pal- 
aces, horses, kitchens, cooks; his 
hours of work; his eating and 
drinking ; the imperial wardrobe ; 
“Ja cour, la suite, la domes- 
ticité,” and matter of the like 
description. ‘Guillaume II. In- 
time’ is a treasury of interesting 
and instructive portraits, but its 
letterpress charges the memory 
with only one fact of vital sig- 
nificance. The Emperor’s maga- 
zine of uniforms is the finest in 
the world; the gigantic armoires 
in the imperial wardrobe-chambers 
are replete with every variety of 
costume for every possible occa- 
sion; yet one article of clothing 
may be looked for in vain—the 
robe de chambre. This is a dynastic 
peculiarity: ‘ Lorsque, peu aprés 
la guerre de 1870, un fabricant 
de |’Allemagne de Sud envoya 4 
Vempereur Guillaume I. une robe 
de chambre de prix en brocart 
or, cette robe lui fut retourndée 
avec ces laconiques paroles, ‘ Les 
Hohenzollern ne portent pas de 
robes de chambre.’” 

Nine years ago the character 
of the reigning Hohenzollern was 
the most importunate, most in- 
teresting, most “sporting” study 
in the whole wide world of politics 
and government. A general under- 
standing of it then would have 
been worth to us many pecks of 
March dust—even to the young 
Emperor himself, perhaps, worth 
many a pinch ; for common know- 
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ledge of its peculiarities, which 
would have been tantamount to 
open publication of them, might 
have served to restrain their more 
dangerous extravagances. No 
prince, in modern times, ascended 
the throne amid so much of ex- 
cited curiosity—a curiosity which, 
in his case, rose here and there 
into a kind of apocalyptic expecta- 
tion. Don’t we remember? Up 
to the time when he propounded 
his grand universal scheme of 
social regeneration (soon like a 
hot potato to be dropped), and 
throughout that time, and yet 
more when a short while after- 
wards he cashiered the mighty 
Bismarck, he was hailed as a demi- 
god even in our own British news- 
papers: which is no exaggeration, 
but true to the letter. Nothing, 
of course, could be more unfortun- 
ate for the young prince himself. 
Persuasions and pretensions which 
should have been smothered in 
kindly satire on their first appear- 
ance were immediately accepted, 
and by their acceptance con- 
firmed. 

Hard upon his fortieth year the 
German Emperor remains a strange 
romantical figure, but no longer 
speculative and barely interesting. 
Our young illusions regarding him 
have been destroyed by the tire- 
some persistency of his own so 
long after he ought to have known 
better. Our young illusions—how 
they came into existence is a 
wonder, and what they found to 
live upon for the ninth part of 
nine years is more mysterious still. 
A less deceiving character than 
that of Guillaume II. never ap- 
peared upon the public stage. 
Neither by change nor growth 
does it differ, now when it is 
slighted, from what it was when 
most admired. In every turn of 
speech, in every article of conduct, 
he is the same unvarying man, or, 
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more truly, the same romantic un- 
advancing youth ; and his must in- 
deed be a hard-wearing vanity if 
through some ravelled fold of it he 
does not now and then observe 
that precisely what attracted is 
exactly what repels. Self-de- 
ceived beyond all measure and ex- 
ample, he has ever been so undis- 
guised that it would be ludicrous 
to call him a deceiver. Some 
characters do alter for the worse, 
strangely and unaccountably ; but 
no change of that sort in the Ger- 
man Emperor’s case can be alleged 
as a cause of disappointment, Bad 
natures are always aware of their 
badness, and feel that it must be 
kept dark if they are to make their 
way to a high place in the world. 
But this that we speak of was at 
no time a bad nature, conscious of 
the need of concealment ; but only, 
like many a pudding, a bad because 
unproportioned compound of in- 
gredients wholesome enough in 
balanced quantity. And what 
there was no conscious need of 
was never practised; the world 
supplied its own deceiving. Ten 
years ago the master of Germany 
wielded enormous power. When 
the master was changed it was 
profoundly important that his 
character should be understood. 
It was immediately presented with 
a candour ignorant of its own 
daring and excess. A whole Ger- 
man public, a whole British public 
(about the French and Russian I 
do not know so much) saw the 
most glorious promise in warnings 
half sinister and half grotesque. 
Little by little the illusion waned 
as the warning was recalled by 
fulfilment ; and, like the smile of 
the Cheshire cat in Lewis Carroll’s 
tale of Wonderland, the grotes- 
querie remains where all solid in- 
terest in the German Emperor's 
personality has departed. 
Revelations should be accurate. 
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Within the last five years there 
have been more than as many 
revelations from the inwardness 
of German history in the great 
days between ’69 and the death of 
the Emperor Frederick, and they 
are almost as contradictory as 
authoritative. Other authorities, 
as yet unrevelationary, stare with 
amazement at statements of the 
highest interest not yet contra- 
dicted. All in good time; and 
when that time comes, one ques- 
tion as incessant in a corner of my 
mind as a grasshopper in a June 
meadow will perhaps be answered. 
It is this :-— 

Did Prince Bismarck never sus- 
pect till—when shall we say /— 
that he had a most uncertain 
comrade in his old master’s grand- 
son? Some of the revelationers 
insinuate distinctly enough that 
the great Chancellor was no more 
mistaken in that matter than in 
any of the others with which he 
was concerned: we are to under- 
stand that he always knew what 
to expect. If so, there was a 
brief stretch of time in ’88—three 
months or so by the almanac, but 
crowded with years of plot and 
tragedy —in which Prince Bis- 
marck played the most miserable 
part that ever fell to a proud man 
and a patriot. But considering 
the hearty way in which he played 
this part, and the superfluous 
strokes that he put into it, we 
shall hear, I think, when the as 
yet unrevelationary witnesses say 
their say, that he was spared the 
pain of quite understanding what 
he was about. The tragedy—it 
was not the mere physical suffer- 
ing in which the Emperor Freder- 
ick lingered so long and so dread- 
fully died, nor the disappointment 
therewith at perishing in such a 
way from the hour when he might 
have entered upon a splendidly 
beneficent career. That, indeed, 
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would have been pathetic enough : 
but what gave it a place in his- 
tory (unwritten history, to be 
sure), what gave it a place in life 
with the highest and most moving 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies, was the 
heartless intrigue that clamoured 
about the unfortunate prince from 
the time he was struck till the 
hour of his release. Grave polit- 
ical considerations are allegeable 
for the outrage, no doubt—at any 
rate, to account for its beginnings. 
Frederick’s dreaded Liberalism ; 
his wife’s dreaded influence; the 
unknown degree to which his 
mind had been poisoned by Eng- 
lish ideas and English sympathies ; 
Bismarck’s prospects under a Lib- 
eral régime and an Empress yet 
more detestable (and so much more 
formidable) than the Empress Au- 
gusta ; lastly, or firstly, as would 
perhaps be contended, the in- 
tensely patriotic sympathy of the 
Crown Prince William with these 
considerations ;— behold the re- 
spectable motives of the intrigue 
that sprang into life by the old 
emperor’s deathbed, and neither 
heeded the suffering nor was satis- 
fied with the decease of his patient 
son. 

Now Prince Bismarck and the 
then Crown Prince were certainly 
confederates in this campaign ; 
and supposing it true that the 
Chancellor well understood the 
character of his young ally, could 
read his own fate in the conduct 
of son to father, foresaw what the 
future of his country must be in 
the hands of a ruler so feather- 
brained, so wilful, so everlastingly 
boyish and intemperable—what a 
wretch the old Teuton must have 
thought himself to be the fated 
agent of such misfortunes! But 
had he this understanding and 
foresight? There are strong par- 
ticular reasons for doubting it. 
Then had he not? But that would 
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be as strange ; for everything that 
could be expected of the Youthful 
Emperor came out in the violent 
and shameful days before his ac- 
cession to the throne. It was a 
custom in England, when a dinner- 
party was given, to place all the 
dishes on the table at once, and 
then to marshal in your guests 
and say, “ You see your dinner be- 
fore you.” By a later refinement 
the dishes were afterwards re- 
moved, to be brought in severally 
in their order. As Orown Prince, 
the German Emperor made a 
similar exhibition of his qualities ; 
and that with so much ignorance 
of the untoward character of some, 
the defeating excess of others, the 
belated and often ridiculous his- 
trionics of most, that he could say 
with pride as he displayed them, 
“Gentlemen, you see your future 
sovereign before you.” And it 
was so. Dish after dish, they 
have all come in since, quite un- 
modified and quite without sub- 
traction or addition. 

If only some part of his follies 
were affected! If only his strenu- 
ous weaknesses were capable of 
self-discovery or even self-suspi- 
cion! But there is no such saving 
luck about them. They are all 
serious, all truly and blindly sin- 
cere. The first Hohenzollern that 
ever went to a public school, he 
had the best chance allowable to 
Hohenzollerns of opening his native 
faults, like other lads, to light and 
air; but it is plain that they were 
impervious to such influences or 
were never fairly exposed to them. 
The Kaiser’s mind is obviously a 
facile mind in many ways; but 
the last thing that he is likely to 
learn in this world is that his fail- 
ings are unkingly. Be the de- 
monstration of that fact what it 
may, there is no avenue to his con- 
ceptions by which it can reach 
him. But unkingly is the true 
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word all the same; and, in small 
things and in great, it describes a 
large part of his nimble, loquacious, 
overdressed, and theatrical per- 
formances in public. The round 
of calls that he made immediately 
on his accession was unkingly in 
almost every circumstance, and 
was so considered at every Court 
he visited. Bismarck’s provoca- 
tions were sharp enough, no doubt. 
But he was a great man, a great 
Minister, and had given its ut- 
most greatness to the House the 
Kaiser boasts of with a pride 
enormous but yet far from great ; 
and Bismarck’s dismissal, if just, 
was most unkingly. There were 
ways of committing that eventful 
mistake not as it was committed. 
The Emperor’s grandfather had 
other good servants besides Prince 
Bismarck, knew their worth, ac- 
knowledged their natural superi- 
ority in his own sufficient way 
(quiet but unconcealed deference), 
and was grateful to them without 
fearing the sentiment as a lapse 
of Hohenzollern dignity. In his 
grandson’s eyes, gratitude to these 
men seems to be nothing else. 
He does not like to think of them. 
Language and conduct belie him 
utterly if he is not in a constant 
passion of endeavour to blot their 
services from sight as makers of 
the Empire, heaping upon that 
conscious no- genius William the 
Second the whole glory of the 
achievement. That is unkingly: 
and more so in Hohenzollerns and 
the like than it would be in the 
struggling head of a parvenu 
family. 

And what shall we call that 
strange, persistent freak, the pub- 
lic indulgence of offence to his 
father’s memory? For months, 
even for years, it was ostentatious 
offence ; and its presence is still 
audible where it is most at home 
—in the eternal rub-a-dub in cele- 





bration of My heroic Grandfather. 
A strange freak we have said, for 
it is that in many ways, but mostly 
because it is an expression of fa- 
mily pride. Yes, of family pride ; 
and pride for which “ pride” is 
no word in the birth, the blood, 
the antiquity, the virility, the god- 
like and God-commended military 
masterfulness of the House of 
Hohenzollern. The strangeness, 
this, of an absorbing and distract- 
ing sentiment, dictating and at 
the same time determining all 
that he says and does and would 
do. In this case—the treatment 
of his father—its operation was 
excessive almost to an absurd de- 
gree, and quite to the verge of the 
cruel and the shameful. Perhaps 
the excess was a fascination; to 
venture it seemed heroic. How- 
ever that may be, the son was so 
profoundly conscious of the father’s 
defection from the right old Hohen- 
zollern standard—his rationalising 
Liberalism, his weakness for con- 
stitutional nostrums, his penchant 
for peace, his irreligious and dis- 
inheriting idea of ending Divine 
Right in Prussia by cutting off the 
entail—that he felt bound to rule 
Frederick III. out of the family. 
Your filial duties depend a good 
deal upon what you are. The 
heir of a great historic line, your 
filial duties are not to individuals 
but to a race; and your obliga- 
tions are the higher and more 
imperative if of that race you are 
the conscious flower. Not with 
his son’s goodwill could a prince 
so seriously disqualified as Fred- 
erick (disqualified in such various 
ways, too) come into the succes- 
sion. Nordid he. Therefore the 
line must be considered as passing 
over his head; the truly direct 
inheritance leaping from grandsire 
to grandson, in whom other and 
more historic Fredericks reappear 
and blend. 
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Even to such lengths a master- 
ing passion may run, when it is of 
this kind. And farther yet it 
may go; of which there is proof 
and to spare in grievous extrava- 
gances of speech wellnigh incred- 
ible as seriously felt and meant, 
Windmills seen as castles are no 
more of a delusion than these ab- 
surdities uttered as solemnities ; 
and under the ridiculous how 
pathetic they are! As boyish 
readers of Quixote we laugh at 
the delusion of the windmills; at 
forty years we read the page in 
another mind. We could smile 
at the speeches from a youthful 
emperor: they are grave reading 
when the imperial speaker is him- 
self within measurable distance 
of being a grandfather. An angry 
gravity, however, does not befit 
the case, and that needs daily 
remembrance. 


In war-time we pray for victory, 
meaning the advantage of dealing 
out great and decisive slaughter 
on the battle-field. So many good 
and wise men have justified the 
prayer, that perhaps the expression 
among ourselves of a similar desire 
may not be considered wrong. 
And yet there are grounds of 
hesitation. For though in war- 
time we do supplicate for grace 
to inflict upon the foe unendurable 
suffering, who could voice a prayer, 
even then, that our hearts should 
be hardened against the cutting 
up of our own soldiery, lest we 
should melt too soon and too soon 
give in? The general feeling must 
be, I think, that this is no petition 
to offer up in a sacred place; and 
perhaps it would take as much 
courage to breathe it at the hearth 
as at the altar. 

Yet—(what a world it is! and 
what a pity that, with all our 
expanding aspirations to live for 
beauty and peace and kindness 
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alone, we do not derive from the 
vegetable instead of the animal 
kingdom !)— yet, what is to be 
done? Within the last three 
months signs have appeared in 
this country that we do need 
hardening up a little; that there 
are softening, weakening, nerve- 
enfeebling influences abroad that 
may breed a sudden and remediless 
delirium. 

Now these are large words ; and 
the subject is a delicate one; and 
it is so easy to earn a character for 
Hamidian callousness to bloodshed 
that careful men of the world are 
shy of touching on such matters. 
But there should be no danger in 
quoting the ‘Spectator’ upon any 
question involving the conscien- 
tious and humane; and it happens, 
fortunately, that a little Note 
which appeared in that paper a 
few weeks ago makes an ample 
text for all that I would say. It 
was a note about the fighting on 
the Indian frontier; and the gist 
of it was this. We are watching 
the conflict amidst entirely new 
conditions. We are brought too 
near the field of battle without 
being in it. Instead of hearing 
three weeks after an engagement 
that “our men, checked at first, 
made a rush and cleared the enemy 
from his entrenchments at such 
and such a cost,” it is as if-we saw 
with our own eyes the individual 
men die or drop wounded. “The 
effect of this is that every scrim- 
mage seems an engagement, every 
momentary check a defeat, every 
petty loss a sanguinary affair.” 
Seeing what emotion the Dardai 
fighting excited, the ‘Spectator’ 
“wonders what our people would 
do if our soldiers ever fought a 
real battle, and won it, with a loss 
of five hundred officers and twenty 
thousand men. To judge,” says 
he, “by the comments we hear 
on these hill-side skirmishes, they 
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would nearly go mad with pity and 
horror, and the muddle between 
exultation and repentance.” 

“Tf our soldiers ever fought a 
real battle, and won it, with a loss,” 
et-cetera. From thesefew words the 
preacher of a much-needed sermon 
might pluck a Firstly, a Secondly, 
a Thirdly with convenience to him- 
self and a reasonable hope of 
touching his hearers. “If our 
soldiers ever fought a real battle.” 
We shall do well to consider the 
significance of those little words 
“if” and “ever.” They are not 
accidental, They are not, as to 
the careless reader they may seem, 
common-form constituents of a 
conventional predicate. Here the 
wise observer points a finger at 
one of the strange, unformulated, 
unreasonable assumptions beneath 
which the public mind slumbers 
and sleeps. It is true that now and 
then a prophetic apprehension of 
England at war, not with naked 
Africans or half- armed Eastern 
tribes, does flutter upon the sur- 
face of that lake of many waters. 
Sometimes the flutter swells into 
tumult; but whether or no, and 
all the while, the flurry moves 
upon a deep impenetrable feeling 
of disbelief that any war so horrid 
need be feared. Yet, says the 
preacher, it is but a question of 
soon or late, as death is to us all ; 
and then he goes on to ask what 
reason for confidence we have that 
the trial is far off. Secondly, we 
are to remark that our monitor 
figures to our minds the battle 
won ; saying that even with victory 
in hand it seems as if we should go 
nearly mad with pity and horror. 
He might have put the case differ- 
ently. He might have based it on 
the supposition of a great defeat. 
That, however, he knew he could 
not do without danger of putting 
his readers from him by seeming 
to deal in extravagant fable. Or 


struction of the Chinese ships and 





perhaps he thinks that defeat with 
great slaughter would be a different 
thing, doing away with pity and 
horror, and leaving no desire but 
for revenge and rehabilitation. It 
may be. We know how well the 
steady endurance of the Briton 
may be trusted in a long, inde- 
cisive, unencouraging campaign. 
But thirdly comes the considera- 
tion upon which a new doubt 
arises. It is not a doubt that 
dwells for a moment upon the 
stubbornness and determination 
of our soldiery in the field, but 
has all to do with the feeling 
(quite the most proper word on 
this occasion)— the feeling at 
home. 

For now, as our text has it, 
we who sit at home view what 
fighting goes on as we never did 
before. The distance that ob- 
scured its horrors is nearly abol- 
ished. It is not now as of old, 
when blunders and their redemp- 
tion, mischances and their remedy, 
the peril and the triumph, were 
all told together; or, more often, 
the good in haste, the ill with 
softening delay. If that was an 
advantage, it was an advantage that 
we have had to surrender for others. 
In at least one respect the gifts 
of science are like the gifts of the 
gods—they may be abused, but 
they cannot be declined ; and by 
these gifts we are not so much 
enabled as compelled to witness, 
when a war breaks out, the whole 
procession of its vicissitudes as 
they arise, its perils as they have 
to be dared, and its horrors as 
they are inflicted and endured. 
No words can better describe this 
change of conditions than “ we are 
brought too near the field of battle 
without being in it.” To be in 
it, we may find, affords the better 
chance of keeping sane. It seemed 
to me, when the news of the de- 
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forts was pouring in lately, that the 
excitement here was marked by a 
stronger feeling of humanitarian 
distress than was occasioned by 
far greater butcheries nearer home 
twenty years before. To-day the 
reports of a little frontier fighting 
are so received as to start the 
fancy that victory with very many 
killed would drive England frantic 
with pity and remorse. 

What, then, if week after week, 
in a great war near to our doors, 
a run of ill-luck had to be chron- 
icled for a sensitive public by 
an agonising press? We have 
seen the effect of the announce- 
ments, in startling and seemingly 
affrighted types, of those frontier 
catastrophes: “ Another Engage- 
ment with the Tribes! Heavy 
British Losses! Sixteen Killed! 
Three more Officers Wounded!” 
Suppose, then, the sudden inrush 
of a great Power into one of our 
dependencies ; or suppose such a 
general attack upon the country 
as we are actually providing 
against, with such reverses for us 
at the beginning as are not un- 
known in Britain’s history. The 
excitement then! The sensation, 
the glut of emotion! The instant 
advertisement of every menacing 
peril! The haste to be first and 
fullest with every disaster! ‘“ An- 
other Reverse! Awful Slaugh- 
ter! Three Hundred go up on 
one Torpedo! Battle renewed 
this Morning! Cabinet Oouncil 
this Afternoon! Full Particulars 
of Tuesday’s Oarnage!” . . . Five 
war-editions a-day, and the streets 
alive with yelling vendors of them 
till midnight. 

He asks to be believed who says 
that nothing of this kind need be 
feared amidst any grave peril to 
the kingdom. At the first clear 
menace of invasion our most ex- 
citable spirits would condense into 
sobriety; and none would more 
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thoroughly understand the folly, 
the wickedness, of spreading 
the contagion of hysteric sensi- 
bility than the purveyors of the 
latest news. Why, yes; of that 
we may be satisfied without 
suspicion of unnatural optimism. 
But our wars of the future, when- 
ever they begin—/(far be the 
day !) —are not likely to commence 
with invasion; and after recent 
signs and experiences, it would be 
a comfort to feel sure that conflict 
beyond the home seas will equally 
condense our excitable spirits, and 
suspend the cultivation of fancy 
politics and cosmopolitan emotion. 
Should we be solid, and remain 
solid through the vicissitudes of 
months of hard fighting, were the 
enemy’s aim and desire Egypt, 
Gibraltar, Malta, or some distant 
island like Ceylon, for example? 
Would there be no indulgence 
then—either to back the fancy 
politics, or to recall the sweetness 
of a quiet life, or to achieve the 
largest circulation—of melting 
detail and ghastly scene? In 
that question lies the really 
serious doubt; and since it seems 
likely to prove well-founded at 
no very distant date, amid hasty 
cries of “‘ Peace” from a new and 
passionate and tender philosophy, 
let us indeed pray betimes for 
some wholesome hardening of 
heart. 

Meanwhile, a petition to the 
newspapers; a petition to their 
directors to consider what they 
do, with their demoralising 
alarms of ‘‘ Heavy British losses, 
sixteen killed”; their astonish- 
ment at the valiancy of men 
who do a soldier’s duty when it 
seems that they must die for it; 
their mistake, which they are so 
proud of, in painting the air about 
us with all the risks, anxieties, 
and horrors of the battle-field from 
hour to hour as the conflict goes 
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on. Pity to spend so much enter- 
prise on the softening of fibre and 
enfeebling of nerve, when there 
is so clear a likelihood of our 
needing yet again all the hardi- 
hod that beat the Spaniard down 
in the great days of Elizabeth. 
Of course the newspapers can say 
that they would know how to 
refrain and be discreet on due 
occasion. Plainly, however, it is 
safer to practise reticence and dis- 
cretion on all occasions, otherwise 
mischief may be done unawares. 
Already it appears that a growing 
preponderance of the Womanly 
may be traced not only in the 
census returns. Already there 
are signs that the softer emotions, 
so apt to grow luxuriantly in lands 
lapped in riches and fenced from 
war, are straying where they are 
but strangling weeds. 


Of course, if it be true that the 
British army is mainly recruited 
now from a generation of lads, 
gallant as any but small of bone 
and of tender physique, the civili- 
sation which is answerable for 
the product may reasonably feel 
qualmish when it reads telegrams 
about the highly superior doings 
of stalwart Sikhs and wiry Goork- 
has, For my own part, I have 
not the least doubt that those 
ever-offending telegrams have done 
the Northamptons and Derbyshires 
and Dorsetshires cruel injustice— 
an injustice which deepens the 
demoralising and enfeebling tenor 
of nearly all that “news from 
the front.” But to what ex- 
tent is it true that the army is 
filled up with weak and weedy 
boys, and in what proportion do 
these boys remain weedy and 
weak? Apparently, there is no 
getting at the truth on these ques- 
tions from gentlemen who ought 
to know—so many gentlemen who 
ought to know differing from so 





many others in toto. After recent 
controversy (but perhaps it is going 
on still), evidence that this will 
ever be so must be considered 
overwhelming ; and therefore the 
only other means of ascertaining 
the truth, and of bringing down 
light for guidance, should be im- 
mediately resorted to. 

The alternative is application to 
some one who does know, though 
he be not of those who ought to 
know. By that good luck that 
pours upon England (and some- 
times runs to waste) there is such 
a@ person—deep, a seer, unique: 
and in such business as this he 
may be commanded from the ends 
of the earth at a moment’s notice. 
With thanks to Sir Redvers 
Buller, Sir Arthur Haliburton, 
General the Lord Sandhurst, Ad- 
miral Colomb, Mr Arnold Forster, 
and the rest, the Government 
should send for Mr Rudyard 
Kipling. 

A smile rises lightly—and de- 
parts gravely. The one sole and 
single reader of ‘Maga’ who sus- 
pected satire here did so but for 
half a moment. A beam of con- 
viction then smote him behind the 
eyes, and his eyes opened, and he 
also saw no joke, but a suggestion 
too good to be gainsaid and too 
irregular to be thought of for a 
moment where it should be carried 
out. Not that “office” is sug- 
gested—no, no. But Mr Kipling 
should be sent for; or, more fit- 
tingly, the Prime Minister, and 
Lord Lansdowne, and Lord George 
Francis Hamilton should go to Mr 
Kipling ; and they should ask him 
to tell them of the British soldier, 
whence he comes, why he comes: 
what he was, what he is: what 
makes him, what unmakes him: 
how to get him, how to keep him, 
And let them listen well, and be- 
lieve, and do as he bids; for here 
is a man whose knowledge of all 
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this (among other things) is from 
a source unknown to anybody at 
the Horse Guards, being the deep- 
est of all knowledge. How he 
comes by it is a mystery to every 
other mortal man. We his con- 
temporaries are near enough to 
him in time and space to see the 
wonder at work, but with no 
more understanding of it than of 
a similar though far greater won- 
der which had baffled comprehen- 
sion from Shakespeare’s time till 
our own. Miracle it is called in 
that case—miracle of divination. 
In this other case it is divination 
too; the same quality, which is 
far above the observation and 
investigation of our common in- 
telligence. And if Kipling’s div- 
inations are those of a prince of 
the Powers of the Earth, he him- 
self a darling Son of Earth, and 
own brother of all her creat- 
ures from the cloud in the sky to 
the field-mouse that fears it—if 
he interprets with Caliban rather 
than with Prospero (grant you 
that, even), so much the more 
useful he to the Prime Minister, 
Lord Lansdowne, and Lord George 
Francis Hamilton. Kipling’s is 
the knowledge for their business. 
He has looked upon what, after 
years of cogitation, they desire a 
better understanding of; what 
he looks at is immediately known, 
—let them inquire of him. The 
army? the soldiery ? the individ- 
ual soldier? As Sir Edmund Du 
Cane says, some one must find out 
how the necessary number of 
efficient men can be attracted to 
the colours, Approach Rudyard 
Lokison in the right way, which 
is an old English way; in the 
right place, which is the sacred 
place of the mahogany-tree; and 
presently from amidst the smoke 
of the inspiring weed a voice shall 
come with words of insight worth 
many lives and several hundred 
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thousand pounds per annum, 
Then, when the third vial is 
opened, and goes round, inquire 
about this frontier warfare. Speir 
into the course of it, the best and 
worst in the outlook of it. Ask 
what is in the hearts of those 
wild Pathans, and what to do 
and what not to do about them 
now and hereafter. And when 
you turn out at the midnight 
hour you will take with you more 
wisdom than the most learned 
military and political pundit in 
the Queen’s dominions can be 
trusted to supply. 

Why not? What is it that 
makes a country gentleman, an ad- 
vocate, a manufacturer, into a 
Secretary of State and an unques- 
tionable authority? Firstly, an 
ingenious platform eloquence ; sec- 
ondly, a slashing eloquence in the 
House of Commons; thirdly, an 
ingenious eloquence on the plat- 
form; fourthly, in the House of 
Commons a slashing eloquence ; 
fifthly, a good technical acquaint- 
ance with public affairs ; and sixthly, 
as much intellectual ability as any 
one intellectual man in three score. 
Now, though the first, second, 
third, and fourth of these qualities 
are essential to getting on, they 
are not essentials of statesmanship. 
Five and six are; but of a states- 
manship that goes no further on 
the road to excellence than the 
late Mr Cubitt went with Michel 
Angelo. No poet without divina- 
tion and expression. No states- 
manship without divination and 
conduct. Conduct is no rare 
quality in British statecraft ; divi- 
nation very rare indeed, and at 
times it is priceless. This is one 
of those times ; and a truly divin- 
ing mind, reflective of all sorts of 
inner truth about India and the 
soldier, is at hand for consultation 
gratis. ‘But the irregularity!” 
Well—yes. Immense! 
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There is a passage somewhere in 
Mr Du Maurier’s book which has 
an interest for the recruiting-ser- 
geant as well as for the physiolo- 
gist, the psychologist, the artist, 
the poet, and all who like to have 
things handsome about them. In 
this passage the artist - novelist, 
who was originally meant for 
science and had a. ready mind for 
biological theory of any sort, ex- 
presses a persuasion that we need 
not depend upon nature so much 
as we think for beauty and stature. 
Art may help greatly, by influences 
working through the eye. 

Whether it be a sign of grace 
to be contemptuous of ugly faces 
and ill-formed limbs, whether it 
is a refinement even in an artist 
to take offence at humanity’s 
ignoble failures and avenge the 
hurt by making them ridiculous, 
calls much less for consideration 
than it did when the century 
was young. But even when this 
century had advanced far be- 
yond years of discretion, physical 
poverty, defect, incongruity, still 
seemed a natural cause of amuse- 
ment in others, but not of an 
amusement that would spare the 
corrective rod of ridicule. In the 
politer circles of the time, “ quiz- 
zing,” a lost art which aimed at 
delicacy without always achieving 
it, was the vehicle of chastisement ; 
amongst ruder folk it was laid 
on with what would be now called 
“chaff.” Apparently it could not 
be introduced too often into the 
theatrical piece that “shoots folly 
as it flies”; and only such print- 
shops as Mr Graves’s could do with- 
out its satirical humours. Yet 
this extremely powerful combin- 
ation of repressive influences had 
no evident result, beyond making 
the individual patient individually 
miserable. No further good was 
done, or none that caught the eye. 
Just as many faulty pots came 


from the potter’s kiln. Just as 
many crooked, dwarfish, mal- 
formed figures went about the 
world, nor was there any sensible 
relief from the presence in every 
public place of mean unfinished 
faces. 

But if Mr Du Maurier was right, 
and a great deal may be said for 
his fancy, there should have been 
better results. Ridicule has always 
been supposed a most effective 
agent of amendment and reform. 
Emulation also, undoubtedly ; yet, 
according to Mr Du Maurier’s 
theory, emulation, skilfully ex- 
cited by one mind and hand alone, 
may do more to refine feature and 
ennoble stature than all the efforts 
of a whole generation to put down 
ugliness by ridicule. No man more 
heartily loathed ugliness in his fel- 
low-creatures than Du Maurier. 
No adoration of the tall, the 
stately, the strong and beautiful, 
ever exceeded his. Drawing was 
with him its ritual. His work 
was work no doubt, but yet was 
done in worship. He knelt down 
to the making of those superb 
figures of men, those sumptuous 
figures of women six feet high 
and more; and his determination 
that they should never be less 
seems to have been blest, after 
many days, with a vision of a 
strange and great reward. Among 
other sorts of belief, there is a be- 
lief of fancy, as Du Maurier him- 
self could have told you; moreover, 
that it can be nearly as serious as 
the belief that is authorised by 
demonstration ; and that so it can 
be held that his pictures, with 
those magnificent women and men, 
continued for a generation in a 
renowned periodical which every- 
body sees, worked an actual physio- 
logical improvement in the breed 
to which we belong. 

If we could only believe it 
quite !— not the improvement, 
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which is beyond doubt, but that 
it had or could have any such 
origin or even such promotion. 
What bright new hopes for the 
recruiting-sergeant then! It is 
everybody’s observation that some- 
thing has made a change, which 
began to show itself evidentially 
eight or ten years ago; and here 
is an increasing troop of fine 
young handsome girls and boys ; 
and candour would oblige even a 
rival genius to admit that many 
of these boys and girls are in the 
true Du Maurier manner, though 
as yet, of course, in a less finished 
style of art. That circumstance 
may fairly be set to the Du 
Maurier account. Changes in the 
physiological presentation of a 
people have been noted before ; as 
from the long-faced melancholic 
Elizabethan type in our own land 
to the full-cheeked, richly chinned 
generation of a later day. In 
Parisian France, too—from the 
proverbially tall and meagre to 
the obviously stout and _ short. 
The recent change in England 
might have been in either of these 
directions, or some other with 
historic warrant. But instead of 
that, the physiological develop- 
ment of this nation takes a turn 
toward a sumptuosity patterned 
in the pages of ‘Punch’ alone, 
and never before attempted in real 
life. Did we seek an explanation 
of the French change, we should 
probably find that it was carried 
through by an imitative process, 
derived from the national worship 
of the first Napoleon. Example 
from antiquity is supplied by the 
august supposition that the physi- 
cal beauty of the Greeks was sus- 
tained and heightened by the 
ever-present perfection of Greek 
statuary. With us also there was 
an ever-present perfection: not, 
however, in Trafalgar Square, not 
on the Thames Embarkment — 
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nowhere but in the Du Maurier 
drawings. If we descend from 
antiquity to times the most 
modern, we still find countenance 
for the Du Maurian claim. It 
was but the other day—to be 
exact, about the time when the 
Augustus Maudles bought their 
blue - and - white teapot — that 
thousands of British maidens who 
had all been Hogarths till then 
came out on a sudden as Burne- 
Joneses. Than this no greater 
transformation can be imagined or 
has ever been achieved. Fore- 
heads, eyes, noses, cheeks, chins— 
all, all changed. Again there was 
a time when you could not look 
into a bonnet-shop or buy a bun 
without coming upon Miss Ellen 
Terry with her to-morrow -is- 
Saint-Valentine’s-day countenance. 
Again 

It will be said, however, that 
these are not very just examples, 
being but modish and passing 
changes. I know. But they show 
what can be done ; and they show 
what can be done in conditions the 
most unfavourable to modification. 
And Heaven forbid that these 
modish changes should always 
last, so apt are they to be per- 
verse. Though upon canvas the 
Burne-Jones ideal has happy 
moments, and though in stained 
glass it is surprisingly beautiful, 
defend us from it in flesh and 
blood. If it was King Arthur’s 
taste, as seems to be the right 
opinion, sacred for ever be it to 
King Arthur, and in congenial 
tombs await his coming. But 
rather this in street and salon, in- 
door and outdoor, at bed and at 
board, or wherever bonnets are 
built or buns bought, than another 
and more novel emanation from 
the studio, This is quite a differ- 
ent ideal, impossible for stained 
glass unless where the She-Goat is 
worshipped, and her priestesses 
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pour out champagne from behind 
the altar, and a penny is made by 
selling bad cigars) The inventor 
of this ideal (but such things take 
form by invocation, not invention) 
was @ young man who is said to 
have repented, and now wanders 
from gallery to gallery asking 
pardon of every Madonna in his 
round, but especially of those by 
the earlier masters. Therefore he 
shall not be named except by his 
Christian name, which is Aubrey. 
But the yellow books in which his 
odious transcripts from bad dreams 
appeared were burnt too late. 
Those strangely abominable faces 
of his, with their low foreheads, 
their leering Sinetic eyes, the 
lewd lips and heavy hair, fasci- 
nated; were copied; got into 
the fingers of bill-sticker artists 
even, and were hoisted on to the 
walls in red and black all over the 
town. But though the few fine 
lines of the Aubrey face could be 
copied, and although some indica- 
tion of the Aubrey peculiarities 
might be conveyed into them even 
by the bill-sticker artist, only one 
Aubrey was able to charge them 
with their own electric wicked- 
ness. 

And lucky was that. And still 
luckier is it that till the Chinese 
opium-den marries with the French 
bagnio and brings forth, no human 
countenance is ever likely to 
achieve an inward and spiritual 
imitation of Mr Aubrey’s better- 
most performances. Thus we are 
safe from the worst, thank Heaven. 
From the worst we are safe: Deo 
gratias, But we do not escape al- 
together. The Burne-Jones and 
the Ellen Terry face having long 
gone out, and the return to nature 
having lasted long enough to 
be tiresome to artistic people, 
the Yellow Book face is coming 
in. Move about the world a little, 
and you will soon be aware of the 





appearance of young women never 
seen before, any one of whom 
might be taken for first cousin of 
Mr Aubrey’s model, or imagined 
as coming down from the beautiful 
new posters designed in that gentle- 
man’s manner. The lankness, the 
expectation, the still look as of 
uncommon deep water, the upturn 
of the face, the sidling of the eye, 
the reversing lips (it is done some- 
how, as the Terry chins were: that 
is all one can say), the drooping 
side-locks so eloquent of luxury 
and the drab—all make out the 
same effect. An artistic effect it 
is meant to be, and so indeed it 
is; the newest effect, which is its 
innocent recommendation ; and in- 
nocent it would be altogether if 
the art were innocent. But that 
it is not. On the contrary, it is 
the least innocent in its originals 
that ever was seen ; and its charac- 
teristics never quite disappear from 
its worst -and therefore most 
tolerable imitation. Every art in 
its every degree and its every 
manifestation has its own moral 
character, and expresses more or 
less of it in every several piece of 
work. Of whatever kind it may 
be, it is never absent altogether ; 
and there is nothing of a worse 
kind in all pictorial art than 
breaks out in the Aubrey draw- 
ings and lurks in the bill-sticker’s 
inspirations from them. And 
that being so, and the vice of 
the art being so unlovely to look 
upon, how strange that any woman, 
whatever her breeding, should 
court notice by fashioning herself 
upon it! 


This, however, is not a fashion 
that will go far or last long: so 
say the signs of the times, and 
may they not deceive! Even on 
the stage, it is said, they are 
tiring of the ‘‘ Mrs Tanqueray” 
kind of petticoat pieces, and look 
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forward to a long season of relief 
in plays without psychological, 
metaphysical, physical, or any sort 
of nastiness whatever. That is 
one good sign, and perhaps the 
clearest. Another is that, accord- 
ing to report from the book-market, 
we have now got the last revela- 
tion-of-the-desecration of marriage 
novel that is likely to be published 
for some time. This news may be 
thought too good to be true by any 
one who has not seen what the 
latest work is ; but those who have 
must be decidedly hopeful. Not 
that the book is altogether a bad 
one: however much it may repel 
him, no candid reader will go so 
far as that. Literary merit will 
always count with the literary. 
A good address may be allowed 
to the worst of men, and good 
marks must be given for good writ- 
ing, however detestably employed. 
Here, certainly, they cannot be 
denied. Scenes well imagined or 
well remembered and described 
are often found in its prodigious 
pages, and many a good phrase tells 
of a mind well alight and illumin- 
ative. So far, then, the better 
qualities of the book might be 
imagined capable of keeping its 
theme alive. 

But there is balm in Gilead. 
The book is an exceedingly am- 
bitious one. It is carefully laid 
out over a vast space of ground. 
This vast space of ground is planted 
with multitudinous detail. There 
are leagues of it ; it is all supposed 
to be significant, all to be ob- 
served ; and since the significance 
is mainly negligeable and observa- 
tion tires, the book bores. Allow- 
ing that its author has every 
reason to regret that it does so, 
there remains the consolation that 
her grief is for the public good. 
A boring book does much to ex- 
tinguish its theme, which in this 
case was already overdone in every 
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way. There was too much of it ; 
too much of trading in it; and, 
if we except the writer whom we 
are now glancing at, too liberal an 
importation of immodesty for the 
sake of trade. It is for no such 
purpose that marriage has been 
again and yet further unmasked 
by this lady. She has none but 
the best intentions; yet the truth 
is that on the present occasion she 
writes into her story what no one 
could read out of it aloud—though 
perhaps we may except the case of 
a medical student desirous of ex- 
emplifying the present state of 
female delicacy for the benefit of 
an inquiring class-mate. 

It appears, then, that the hope 
of having now before us the last 
book of its kind rests upon a 
double foundation. On the one 
hand, its exhausting scope and 
bulk may be relied upon; on the 
other stands the fact that the 
physiological argument which was 
the surprise, the charm, the soul 
of interest in this variety of novel, 
is incapable of further develop- 
ment, No more can be done to 
illustrate it, unless by borrowing 
woodcuts from the medical pub- 
lishers: and that would be ob- 
jected to as bad art. Besides, 
enough mischief has been done 
by enough of mistake. What is 
called the degradation of marriage 
in this precious literature differs 
only as it must from the degra- 
dation which selfishness, intemper- 
ance, brutishness, foul minds and 
foul lives, bring into every rela- 
tion of life; and there is all the 
more of it because, as the ladies 
who write these things seem to 
be but dimly aware, selfishness, 
drunkenness, brutishness, foul- 
mindedness, are not qualities pe- 
culiar to husbands, but come into 
marriage on the spindle side also, 
though oftener and better con- 
cealed. In either case, there are 
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so many bad husbands and bad 
wives ; and they make of marriage 
a misfortune for some one or for 
each other, just as a bad father 
makes his children miserable and 
-ashamed. But marriage is not 
degraded, nor can it be in any 
such way. There are ways, how- 
ever, in which it can be degraded, 
one of them being the flagrant 
way in which it is discussed by 
lady novelists. And it can be 


avoided; and when these ladies 
are about their “revelations” of 
woman by women, they might 
reasonably ask themselves how 
much their frankness may persuade 
young men—already influenced by 
other and different considerations 
—not to marry. And next they 
should ask whether that conse- 
quence is likely to improve the 
position of women, or fill the land 
with the white flower of purity. 





TO 


THE QUEEN: 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


THE parting year was by such triumph crowned 
For Thee, of all our hearts the Empress-Queen, 
As ne’er by king or conqueror renowned, 
Search all the wide world’s annals through, was seen ; 


Triumph, that on through time, whate’er befall, 
Dear to all lands that own thy sway shall be; 
But live Thou on, beloved, revered, and all 
Thy years to come be years of Jubilee! 


CuristmMAs Eve, 1897. 
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The Army Problem. 


THE ARMY PROBLEM. 


A PROPOSED SOLUTION, 


THE old question has cropped 
up again. We hear on all sides 
that our military organisation has 
collapsed. The subject is one of 
vital importance to the realm. 
The country is becoming aroused 
to the dangers which a continua- 
tion of the present condition of 
affairs involves, and it is hearing 
with dismay that it gets no ade- 
quate return for the millions spent 
upon the land forces of the Orown. 
In the columns of the ‘Times’ 
have appeared a set of letters from 
the pen of an able member of the 
House of Commons dealing with 
the condition of the army, which, 
although some of the statements 
may be overdrawn, and although 
some of the assumptions contained 
in them are founded upon miscon- 
ception, amount as a whole to a 
tremendous indictment of the exist- 
ing system. Oabinet Ministers 
have publicly announced that the 
Government means to take the 
matter up. And we are face to 
face with the problem which the 
creation of a new organisation to 
replace that which has been tried 
and found wanting offers to the 
reformer and to the expert. 

But at the very outset we find 
ourselves confronted with a diffi- 
culty arising out of the divergence 
between naval opinion and military 
opinion as regards a fundamental 
principle of national defence. The 
services are at one, and the coun- 
try accepts their view, upon the 
point that the home army has 
two great duties to perform—that 
it must serve as a depot to the 
army abroad, and that it must be 
in a position to send an expedi- 
tionary force or forces to foreign 





theatres of war. But there is a 
third duty which some of the most 
prominent of military authorities 
desire to impose upon it, and this 
naval strategists will not admit to 
be one of its proper functions— 
namely, protection of the United 
Kingdom against invasion. Before 
the reorganisation of the army is 
taken in hand, before the needful 
strength of military forces in these 
islands can be fixed, before Parlia- 
ment agrees to any proposals which 
the Secretary of State for War 
may make, it is essential that the 
question be settled once for all 
whether the country is to look to 
the navy or to the army for security 
to its soil against the attacks of a 
foreign foe. 

Several months ago a remarkable 
speech was delivered by the Duke 
of Devonshire which attracted 
special attention, owing to its hav- 
ing emanated from the head of the 
great Council of Defence instituted 
by the present Government. The 
Duke was understood to lay it down 
as an axiom that the navy was able, 
and was prepared, to ensure the 
United Kingdom against invasion. 
In making this announcement he 
was only giving voice to views held 
by our most able and experienced 
sailors, but the announcement 
nevertheless constituted a new de- 
parture, and gave rise to comment 
at the time. Doubts were freely 
expressed as to the soundness of 
these views, and as to the extent 
to which the speech could be taken 
as an official exposition of the 
Government policy. And now an 
address recently delivered by Mr 
Chamberlain to his constituents, a 
passage in which can only be taken 
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to mean that in the contemplated 
army programme military prepara- 
tion against invasion will be a 
prominent item, seems to point to 
a marked difference of opinion 
within the Oabinet itself upon this 
fundamental question. 

By invasion is meant of course 
the landing of a formidable army 
upon our shores. Against isolated 
raids by small bodies of hostile 
troops, maritime command cannot 
wholl7 shield us; and this naval 
authorities are the first to admit. 
Their vast resources in fighting 
men would permit of Oontinental 
nations despatching a few thousand 
soldiers in two or three great 
steamers to attempt to evade the 
British fleets, and, should they suc- 
ceed in this, to suddenly disembark 
and do all possible damage before 
their inevitable surrender. But 
minor descents of this class can be 
met by local garrisons, and are not 
a serious danger to the State. They 
do not constitute invasion in the 
sense in which we understand the 
term as applied to the United 
Kingdom. And they do not call 
for the maintenance at home of a 
great field army as an antidote. 

The position taken up by naval 
men is a perfectly intelligible and 
logical one, but that apparently 
taken up by the War Office is 
neither intelligible nor logical. 
For if our battleships and cruisers 
and torpedo craft cannot forbid 
serious invasion, it is the manifest 
duty of our leading soldiers to 
speak out boldly and to demand 
conscription. All who have 
studied the question agree that, 
were British maritime command 
to pass away, certain Great 
Powers could with comparative 
ease land 100,000 men upon our 
shores. There is perhaps no 
strategical law which the history 
of war has more absolutely laid 
down than that which declares 


that a military force despatched 
across the seas is practically cer- 
tain, unless the elements prove 
most unpropitious, to gain a foot- 
ing within the territory of the 
enemy should the hostile fleet not 
intervene. The expedition may 
meet with disaster in transit, like 
the Spanish Armada. It may come 
to grief after reaching its destina- 
tion, as the French army did in 
Egypt in consequence of the battle 
of the Nile. But students of the 
military annals of the past can 
scarcely name an instance of such 
a project meeting with disaster in 
disembarkation except through 
stress of weather. If, in fact, 
maritime supremacy is not a safe- 
guard to the United Kingdom, 
military forces must be maintained 
in the country sufficient to expel 
a foe who has made good a footing 
within our borders: it becomes a 
question not merely of prevention 
but of cure. And if the British 
navy is unable to prevent a hostile 
host from reaching our shores, it 
will be unable to prevent that 
host from being reinforced. The 
assumption that we should only 
have 100,000 adversaries to deal 
with is not justified by actual 
facts. To suppose that our 
600,000 soldier lads and reservists 
and militiamen and volunteers 
would be a match for the highly 
trained hordes which first-class 
Continental Powers can dispose of, 
is a delusion and a snare. No 
voluntary system of service which 
could be conceived would provide 
an army great enough to drive out 
the hostile masses which might, 
but for our fleet, be planted down 
inside the great line of defence 
which nature has conferred on 
us. There is no middle course 
between trusting in the navy and 
the adoption of conscription. 
Whether our maritime strength 
is sufficient for the purpose of safe- 
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guarding the United Kingdom from 


invasion is a naval and not a mili- 
tary question. But if the navy be 
not powerful enough to perform 
its most important task, then it 
must be augmented. The defence 
of these islands can, and must, be 
undertaken by the fleet. Except 
within restricted limits, home de- 
fence is not one of the functions 
of the British military forces. 
And it is well that this is so. 
For the problem of deciding upon 
the military system best adapted 
to the very peculiar conditions of 
the British empire is quite per- 
plexing enough without imposing 
upon the army responsibilities 
which it is the manifest duty of 
the navy to accept, and which the 
navy does accept. 


The agitation on the subject of 
the army which is now being 
carried on in the press is a most 
healthy and encouraging sign of 
the times; for it shows that 
public interest is aroused with 
regard to the condition of the 
land forces. This is as it should 
be. When the people of this 
country recognise that national 
security is endangered, they rarely 
fail to take up a decided atti- 
tude. Unfortunately, however, 
the articles and letters in promi- 
nent periodicals and journals are 
in the main confined to criticisms 
of the existing army organisation, 
and fail to offer definite proposals 
for its amelioration. Mere diag- 
nosis of the disease affords no 
remedy. To assert that the nation 
does not get its money’s worth for 
its military expenditure, without 
submitting a method by which 
that desirable object may be 
achieved, does not advance the 
question much. Supporters of 
the arrangements now in vogue 
admit that these will not work 
unless the army be augmented, 
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and unless the already bloated 
estimates be further swelled. 
What we want is a military 
system under which forces can be 
maintained sufficient for strategical 
requirements without any further 
calls upon the taxpayer, and in 
the following paragraphs an at- 
tempt will be made to sketch in 
outline such a system. 

In tackling the army problem, 
a reformer starts with one most 
important point altogether in his 
favour. By a general consensus of 
opinion the British troops abroad 
of every category are in a thorough- 
ly satisfactory condition, and need 
give cause for no anxiety. The 
problem therefore becomes nar- 
rowed down to this: What is 
the best organisation for the mili- 
tary forces in the United King- 
dom to ensure (1) that those 
abroad may continue, as at present, 
highly efficient; (2) that an ade- 
quate army may in peace-time 
exist at home, ready either to un- 
dertake foreign campaigns whether 
great or small, or to reinforce the 
troops abroad if necessary; and 
(3) that adequate garrisons may be 
available at home to man our coast 
defences, and to provide against 
such minor hostile raids as the 
possession of maritime command 
is unable wholly to forbid. 

Home defence, taken in its proper 
sense, offers no serious difficulties, 
and the general principles which 
should govern our military system 
with regard to this can be dis- 
missed in a very few words. No 
great combatant branch of the 
regular army is involved except the 
garrison artillery. It is the clear 
and manifest duty of the militia 
to provide the requisite garrisons. 
It is for this purpose that this 
force exists, and it can be trusted 
to perform the task, backed by 
the Volunteers and Yeomanry, and 
aided to a certain extent by the 
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regular cavalry and by the de- 
partmental branches of the regular 
army. The militia artillery, how- 
ever, should be nursed, and its 
capabilities very carefully devel- 
oped; for it is most desirable 
that this valuable force should, to 
the utmost extent practicable, re- 
place the garrison artillery in our 
home fortresses, and so justify 
the reduction of that sedentary 
branch of the regular army to its 
lowest possible limits. The func- 
tion of the regular army is to act 
as a sword, not as a shield. 

The militia is a most important 
section of her Majesty’s forces 
which is only somewhat tardily 
receiving justice. It is capable 
not only of performing all that is 
required of it in respect to home 
defence, but it is also capable of 
performing more. At present this 
so-called ‘constitutional force” 
can only be employed in the Medi- 
terranean by its own consent. 
The statutes dealing with this 
subject should be amended. It 
should be distinctly understood 
that when the militia is embodied 
certain of its units can be called 
upon to garrison Malta and Gibral- 
tar, so as to enable the regular 
troops quartered in those maritime 
fortresses to join the army in the 
field. In this manner a branch 
of the forces, which in the main 
exists only for purposes of home 
defence, could sometimes indirectly 
afford effective aid in campaigns 
beyond the seas. 

But when we pass from the 
minor matter of home defence to 
the subject of the proper organisa- 
tion of the regular army, the ques- 
tion becomes a difficult and a 
complex one. As stated above, 
the troops abroad are highly effi- 
cient, and may be accepted as 
they stand. But the home army 
is in the peculiar position of having 
to act at once as a depot and a 





fighting force, and this is the crux 
of the whole problem. No foreign 
country is in the same predicament 
as the United Kingdom as regards 
this matter. No Continental army 
can be taken as a model, Our 
position is unique. The method 
by which we have for a quarter of 
a century endeavoured to meet 
the difficulty has proved a failure ; 
and to find the chief reason for 
this we have not far to seek. It 
being unavoidable that the home 
army as a whole should serve two 
different purposes, we have tried 
to make each integral part of it 
serve two different purposes, and 
the present deplorable condition 
of the battalions and batteries in 
the United Kingdom arises from 
the endeavour to impose upon 
these units two totally distinct 
and mutually antagonistic func- 
tions. 

A battalion or a battery makes 
a most satisfactory depot for other 
battalions and batteries. But 
when it assumes this réle it ceases 
to be a fighting unit. Before it 
can take the field it must be 
regenerated, it must be built up 
by efficient soldiers drawn from 
elsewhere ; and to permit of such 
a metamorphosis, either a reserve 
must exist, or else the necessary 
drafts must be obtained at the 
expense of other units. Under 
the existing army system our so- 
called battalions and batteries at 
home are, for a great war, con- 
verted into fighting units by means 
of a partially untrained reserve, 
and, for a small war, they are 
brought up to fighting strength 
by whatever expedient may seem 
least mischievous at the moment. 
In the first case, we try to adapt 
Continental methods to a volun- 
tary army. In the second case, 
we fall back on makeshifts totally 
unworthy of a State pretending 
to take rank as a Military Power. 
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The Continental plan of peace 
cadres of low establishment which 
are expanded in time of war by a 
highly efficient reserve is inappli- 
cable to the peculiar conditions 
of army service in this country. 
Owing to our voluntary system, 
the reserve cannot be called up 
annually for training; the men 
necessarily deteriorate as soldiers ; 
and this category of the military 
forces is not, therefore, in a thor- 
oughly fit condition at once to 
take the field on mobilisation. 
Moreover, this principle of organi- 
sation is not adapted for making 
war on a peace footing; it does 
not meet the case of small wars, 
such as the British empire has 
perpetually on its hands, inasmuch 
as the reserve cannot be called 
out for the purpose. For another 
reason, also, the organisation which 
obtains in most European States 
fails to fulfil in this country the 
object for which it is intended. 
Abroad, the conscript is twenty 
years of age or upwards when he 
joins, and is not accepted unless 
fit for active service, and he be- 
comes an efficient soldier as soon 
as he is trained. But in this 
country the average recruit is 
much younger, and, since a very 
large proportion of mature soldiers 
must, in the nature of things, 
serve abroad, the cadres at home 
include a far greater percentage 
of inefficients than is the case 
upon the Continent. 

The only military system which 
can prove satisfactory for our 
home army is one under which 
the battalions and squadrons and 
batteries which are meant to take 
the field shall be kept on the 
same footing as the battalions and 
squadrons and batteries on foreign 
service, Units at home must, as 
far as possible, be maintained at 
full war-strength, and must in- 
clude none but trained and effici- 
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ent soldiers within- their ranks. 
The depots must be kept wholly 
apart from such fighting units as 
are, for purposes of convenience, 
quartered in the United Kingdom. 
All young and untrained soldiers 
must remain at the depots till 
they are fit to take their place in 
the effective army: they would 
then be drafted to corps at home 
or abroad, according to the re- 
quirements of the units to which 
their depots are affiliated. And 
the reserve must become what it 
is called—a reserve, a body of 
men destined to make good wast- 
age in the fighting army after it 
has proceeded to the theatre of 
war—in place of being the back- 
bone of the fighting army from 
the start, as at present. 

In round numbers our army at 
home consists at present of 100,000 
men, and the troops abroad fall 
little short of 120,000 men; the 
present strength of the Army Re- 
serve is estimated to be 80,000 
men. Of the soldiers serving at 
home with the colours only about 
25,000 or 30,000 can be classed 
as efficients. It is perfectly well 
known that the average recruit is 
younger than he makes himself out 
to be—that lads indeed often join 
the army who are not seventeen 
years of age. No official statistics 
on this subject can be trusted, and 
any comparative tables as to the 
relative number of men of twenty 
in our army and in the German or 
any other foreign army are entirely 
misleading. Abroad the recruit 
is in all the great military States 
always over twenty, and he is, 
moreover, carefully selected as _re- 
gards physical fitness from among 
the conscripts who arrive at that 
age each year. The idea that every 
young man is swallowed up in the 
ranks by the Continental army sys- 
tem unless he be deformed or be 
suffering from some disease is a 
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totally erroneous one: in many 
cases it is the practice to put back 
the conscript for a year, or even 
for two years, to ensure that he 
may be full-grown when he joins 
the colours. Sir A. Haliburton, 
in his clever replies to Mr Arnold 
Forster’s letters in the ‘ Times,’ 
asserts that on an average 476 
men per home battalion are over 
twenty years of age. Does the 
late Under Secretary of State be- 
lieve that 476 men per battalion, 
or a number approaching to this 
figure, will pass the doctor as fit 
for active service? Under the ex- 
isting military system, about 70 
per cent of the troops serving at 
home are, as a matter of fact, out 
of place in any cadre other than 
a depot. 

Now it is manifest that, taking 
the army as it stands, the applica- 
tion of the principle of liberating 
the service units from all depot 
duties will result in our fighting 
army in the United Kingdom 
amounting to not more than 25,000 
or 30,000 men, and in its consist- 
ing of a number of very weak and, 
for tactical purposes, most incon- 
venient units. It becomes indis- 
pensable, therefore, to so alter the 
terms of service that the propor- 
tion of efficient to inefficient men 
shall be largely increased. And it 
may become unavoidable to dimin- 
ish somewhat the number of the 
units into which the army at pres- 
ent is divided. 

The War Office claims that, 
thanks to the reserve, it can put 
in the field an army of 70,000 
men for a great war; but it 
practically admits that it can 
place no army in the field for a 
small war without dislocating the 
whole system. Those critics who 
declare that the reserve is a de- 
lusion go too far. Nothing is 


gained by overstating a case. 
There is no doubt whatever that 





in the event of a real national 
emergency the country would have 
a fighting army of 70,000 men, 
although this would certainly 
suffer in efficiency from the fact 
that many of the reservists in- 
cluded in it would have forgotten 
much that they had learnt of 
military duty. Accepting the 
War Office estimate as just, the 
question arises how far it would 
be practicable to maintain an effi- 
cient fighting army of 70,000 men 
permanently in the United King- 
dom without adding to the annual 
estimates. And it is obvious that, 
since the total strength of the 
troops at home is only a little 
over 100,000 men, there would be 
only 30,000 left to the depots to 
feed a force of 70,000 at home 
and 120,000 abroad. It is more 
than doubtful whether, under any 
terms of service attractive to the 
would-be soldier, so large a body 
of efficient troops as 190,000 men 
could be maintained by only 30,000 
recruits and young soldiers gath- 
ered in the depots. But, on the 
other hand, by lengthening the 
average term of colour service in 
the army on the lines suggested 
below, it seems almost certain 
that an effective army of 50,000 
men or more could be maintained 
at home, and that depots from 
40,000 to 50,000 strong would be 
sufficient to feed this and the 
force abroad, and to keep both 
always fit to take the field. 

The existence of a fighting army 
50,000 strong in the United King- 
dom would not do away with the 
need for a reserve. For, in case 
of war, the country cannot rest 
content with despatching its army 
to the scene of conflict; it must 
also be prepared to keep this army 
up to strength. Therefore any 
system of engaging men for mili- 
tary service must include periods 
during which the soldier who quits 
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the colours is liable to be called 
back to them should a national 
emergency arise. 

The existing terms of service 
are unsuitable, and are indeed de- 
vised avowedly with the especial 
view of building up a large reserve. 
Sacrificing the army in the inter- 
ests of the reserve is a fundamen- 
tal principle of the military system 
which we owe to the Cardwellian 
school. The so-called short-service 
system creates an excessive drain 
upon the recruiting resources of 
the country, it results in an inor- 
dinately large proportion of our 
soldiers being immature and per- 
fectly useless till they have spent 
two and sometimes even three years 
with the colours, and it has the 
effect of passing through the army 
and then casting adrift an unduly 
strong percentage of the male popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom. In 
place of it, the following arrange- 
ments are suggested. 

We should as a broad principle 
adopt a ten years’ service with the 
colours, followed by two years’ ser- 
vice in the reserve. But there 
must be a certain elasticity. Men 
of good character who wish to do 
so should be allowed to complete 
twelve years’ service, and then 
should be permitted to re-engage 
for six years more with a right to 
pension. On the other hand, men 
assured of employment should be 
permitted to pass into the reserve 
before completing ten years with 
the colours, and no difficulty should 
be placed in the way of these re- 
turning to the colours should they 
find themselves out of work, pro- 
vided they make up a total of ten 
years with the colours afterwards, 
There should, moreover, be a pro- 
viso that satisfactory soldiers who 
have quitted the service finally 
after twelve years should, within 
limitations, be allowed to re-engage 
to complete eighteen years, losing 
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of course a proportionate amount 
of pension. Many soldiers who 
pine for the freedom and supposed 
attractions of civil life, and who 
quit the army full of confidence 
in their future, soon find that the 
labour market is overstocked, that, 
if they belong to the reserve, this 
very fact is to a certain extent a 
bar to obtaining employment, and 
that they have been building castles 
in the air. Such men should, sub- 
ject of course to various regula- 
tions on points of detail, be allowed 
to rejoin as a general rule, 

The effect of the above system 
would be to make the army older 
as a whole, and to reduce the 
number of recruits required an- 
nually. The percentage of boys 
and striplings would be much di- 
minished. The efficiency of the 
army would, in fact, be greatly 
increased. But, on the other 
hand, the reserve would sink to 
very modest proportions,and would 
probably not much exceed 20,000 
men, a number barely sufficient to 
make good the wastage in the 
army sent from home, and quite 
inadequate to keep forces amount- 
ing to a grand total of 170,000 
men up to establishment. 

To strengthen the reserve with- 
out at the same time swelling 
the number of immature soldiers, 
there should be a special term 
of genuine short service. Such 
young men as medical officers en- 
gaged on recruiting service con- 
sider to be twenty years of age, 
and to be fit at once for foreign 
or for active service, should be 
allowed to enlist for four years’ 
colour service, followed by eight 
years in the reserve. These men, 
as sogn as drilled at the depots, 
should be despatched to units 
either at home or abroad ; but it 
should, of course, be arranged as 
far as possible, for the sake of 
economy, that they join units not 
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at the top of the roster either for 
foreign service or for relief. If 
4000 such recruits— not a very 
sanguine estimate — could be ob- 
tained each year, the men serving 
under this rule should ensure a 
reserve of at least 20,000 men. 
They should, however, be allowed 
to extend their colour service to 
ten years, or twelve years, or 
eighteen years, if they wish to 
do so; for to force a man to quit 
the ranks with the idea of con- 
verting him into a reservist is a 
bad and wasteful policy. 

We arrive thus at a reserve of 
some 40,000 men, and this num- 
ber should about suffice. But this 
total might be increased by a 
very simple expedient. In their 
twelfth year of service from date 
of enlistment reservists might be 
allowed to re-engage for a further 
term of three or four years in the 
reserve, subject to their first pre- 
senting themselves for a short 
training at their depot. It is im- 
possible to say how many men 
would accept such terms; but 
some would certainly gladly avail 
themselves of the sixpence a-day 
retaining fee. And by this means 
the total reserve would probably 
eventually be found to mount up 
to 50,000 men. 

Behind these stands the militia 
reserve. And although the expe- 
dient of drawing upon the militia 
for the benefit of the regulars 
should rarely be resorted to—the 
expedient being in effect to rob 
Peter so as to pay Paul—it might, 
in certain contingencies, not be 
mischievous to take advantage of 
it. So that the plan of maintaining 
a militia reserve should perhaps be 
adhered to on its present lines. 

It is believed that under the 
arrangements as to terms of 
service which have been above 
sketched out, it would be found 
that of the 100,000 soldiers serv- 


ing with the colours fully 50,000, 
and probably 60,000, would be 
efficients — men in most cases of 
two years’ service and upwards, 
or else enlisted for the special 
shorter term, and therefore fully 
grown. It would be _ possible 
then, taking the lower estimate 
as a basis, to maintain at home 
an effective army of 50,000 men. 
And in place of a nondescript 
force of 100,000 regulars at home 
and the army of 120,000 abroad, 
with 80,000 reservists, arrived at 
by the existing military system, 
we should be able to organise our 
first line as an effective army of 
50,000 men in the United King- 
dom, and of 120,000 men abroad, 
fed by depots 50,000 strong, and 
backed by a reserve of some 
50,000 more. The question of 
small wars would be effectually 
settled. And we should have the 
infinite satisfaction of knowing 
that our fighting army quartered 
at home was, although small, a 
better article of its kind than any 
foreign country could aspire to. 
In considering the different 
arms of the service in relation 
to this scheme, the infantry, as 
the most important, may be taken 
first. The linked-battalion sys- 
tem would of course lose its 
raison d@étre, and with it would 
disappear one of the greatest 
difficulties which beset the War 
Office. Supposing the existing 
arrangement of two - battalion 
regiments to continue, the or- 
dinary regiment would consist of 
two efficient battalions, both of 
which might be simultaneously 
abroad without any inconveni- 
ence, and of a depot. The cadres 
and establishments of the depots 
would have to be greatly raised 
above their present strength. 
But one most awkward question 
would have to be boldly faced— 
a reduction in the number of 
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existing battalions. For on the 
assumption that only 50,000 effec- 
tive soldiers in the home army 
could be guaranteed under the 
proposed terms of service, we 
may take it that there would 
only be about 40,000 infantry 
men fit to take their place in 
the home battalions; and this 
only admits of about forty-four 
battalions, giving these an estab- 
lishment of 900 rank and file each. 
At present we are maintaining 
at home sixty-four battalions, 
without counting the three new 
ones in process of formation. 
About twenty of these would 
then eventually have to be re- 
duced. 

The absorption of a number of 
battalions is a delicate subject 
to handle. The very suggestion 
savours almost of iconoclasm. But 
if we are to adopt a common- 
sense army organisation without 
increasing the army, something of 
the kind inevitably must occur. 
Probably it would be found that 
less than twenty would need to 
be sacrificed: if an establishment 
of 800 rank and file were deemed 
sufficient, then about six of the 
twenty would be saved. It must, 
moreover, be borne in mind that, 
in assuming that under the al- 
tered conditions of service only 
half the rank and file of the home 
army would be effective, the matter 
has been put at about its worst. 
Still, it stands to reason that a 
force of only 100,000 of all arms 
can hardly be expected to include 
sixty-four battalions at war 
strength, and at the same time 
to serve as a huge depot to an 
army numbering 170,000 men or 
more. 

Into points of detail as to the 
best regimental organisation for 
the Guards and rifle corps and 
line battalions there is no need 
to enter. Any reduction of bat- 
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talions could be carried out with 
less outrage to sentiment in the 
case of the Guards, of the two 
rifle corps of four battalions, and 
of the twenty-five regiments of 
the line highest in the order of 
precedence, than in the case of 
other regiments; for in none of 
the former have the battalions the 
same individuality as in the regi- 
ments created in 1881. What- 
ever plan was adopted, the result 
of the reorganisation would be 
that we should have probably 
between forty-five and fifty-five 
battalions at home, and, as at 
present, seventy-eight battalions 
abroad. In addition to the bat- 
talions at home, there would be 
available for an expeditionary 
force about ten battalions quar- 
tered in the Mediterranean. And 
therefore, in considering the cav- 
alry and the horse and field 
artillery, we may take it that the 
force of regular infantry available 
for a foreign war would consist of 
some sixty battalions or so. 
Cavalry organisation presents 
far less serious difficulties than 
that of infantry in the home army. © 
There is no excess of cavalry abroad 
as compared to that at home, and 
happily no attempt has ever been 
made to institute a “‘symmetrical ” 
system of the linked-battalion type. 
At present the regiments at home 
do not act as depots to the regi- 
ments abroad,—they only act as 
depots to themselves. To place 
this service on a proper footing 
does not, in fact, demand heroic 
measures. Oavalry regiments at 
home now consist of four squad- 
rons each, and have no separate 
depot; those abroad consist of 
four effective squadrons, and each 
has its own depot at Canterbury. 
It is essential that each regiment 
at home should have a depot squad- 
ron, toinclude all inefficient soldiers 
and all horses not fit for active 
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service; and the question arises, 
whether it is better to form each 
regiment at home into three ser- 
vice squadrons and one depot 
squadron, or to decrease the num- 
ber of regiments, and to form each 
into four service squadrons and 
one depot squadron. The former 
plan creates a difference between 
the regimental organisation at 
home and that abroad, which 
would cause difficulties in the or- 
dinary reliefs, and which might 
create inconvenience were regi- 
ments from home to be placed 
side by side with regiments abroad 
in some foreign theatre of war. 
The latter plan involves the re- 
duction of four or five regiments, 
which is not a pleasant task to 
undertake. In either case the 
cavalry at home, instead of num- 
bering seventy-six nominal squad- 
rons as at present, would consist of 
about fifty-seven squadrons fit to 
take the field, and about nineteen 
depot squadrons which would stay 
at home as depots in the event of 
war; and its efficiency would be 
much increased by the change. 
A cavalry force of fifty-seven 
squadrons seems needlessly large 
with an army only about 60,000 
strong. But, owing to the weak- 
ness in this arm of the service in 
the auxiliary forces to whom home 
defence would be intrusted, and 
owing to the fact that, in a grave 
emergency when the effective home 
army was engaged abroad, some 
troops of cavalry might be required 
as a moral support to the civil 
power, any reduction in the num- 
ber of squadrons available seems 
scarcely justifiable. Into the ques- 
tion of horse-supply we need not 
enter: a larger proportion of 
efficient horses is required equally 
under the existing and under the 
proposed cavalry organisation. 


But those who hanker after foreign 
models should take note that on 





the Continent it is a principle that 
suadrons in first line are kept 
permanently at war establishment 
in men and horses even when other 
arms depend on the reserve. 

We come now to the field and 
horse artillery, the third great 
branch of the service of which a 
mobile army must consist. And 
before attempting to sketch a suit- 
able organisation for this arm on 
the broad lines laid down as gov- 
erning our army organisation as 
a whole, it is necessary to briefly 
refer to the views which are 
strongly expressed in certain quar- 
ters as to the need for a great in- 
crease in the number of guns now 
available for service in the field. 
There is a rule, very generally ac- 
cepted by tacticians in this country 
and abroad, that three guns per 
thousand men is a proper propor- 
tion of artillery in anarmy. But 
many writers on the subject of our 
military system seem to consider 
that this rule should govern the 
strength of artillery, taking the 
grand total of our military forces 
as a basis—that we should have 
three guns for each one of the six 
hundred thousands which our regu- 
lars, reserves, militia, and volun- 
teers when put down on paper 
mount up to. This arises from a 
complete misconception as to the 
scope of a rule which is purely 
tactical, and not administrative. 
Mobile guns are, speaking gener- 
ally, only required for mobile 
armies, Regular horse or field 
batteries are not required for gar- 
rison troops, or in this country, 
except to a most limited extent, 
for home defence. What we should 
strive to attain is that our fighting 
army should have an ample supply 
of guns, and that our batteries 
should be thoroughly efficient and 
ready to take the field when called 
upon. More than this is not re- 
quired. 
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At present we have on paper 
fifty-two horse and field batteries 
at home. It appears io be the 
case, however, that this force of 
mobile artillery cannot be put in 
the field, since there are not men 
enough ; because, when we add the 
existing reservists to the existing 
number of gunners and drivers serv- 
ing, and deduct the inefficients, the 
requisite sum-total is not arrived 
at. The figures given by Mr 
Arnold Forster in the ‘Times’ 
prove that the horse and field 
artillery are on a far less satis- 
factory footing than the infantry, 
for the latter in case of great 
emergency certainly can be mobil- 
ised. The problem of infantry 
organisation is complicated by the 
unfortunate linked-battalion sys- 
tem, but that of artillery organisa- 
tion is rendered absolutely insol- 
uble by want of men, unless the 
number of batteries be materially 
reduced, 

An effective army of some 60,000 
men ought to have fully thirty 
batteries included in it, and we 
certainly should not go far wrong 
if we maintained a somewhat 
stronger force of mobile artillery 
than this. Forty-five batteries 
would absorb about 7500 efficient 
soldiers. To ensure a force of this 
strength, the total establishment 
at home would certainly have to 
be increased: an augmentation of 
personnel in this branch of the 
service would indeed appear to be 
imperative under the existing 
military system. Were it decided 
that forty-five batteries should be 
kept up, then the seven cadres 
becoming supernumerary out of 
the fifty-two at present maintained 
at home might become depots. 
Service batteries at home and 
abroad would be fed from the 
depots, which should of course be 
depot batteries where recruits and 
young soldiers would obtain a 
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proper training; but there is no 
particular objection to some young 
soldiers destined for foreign bat- 
teries being attached to each 
service battery temporarily as 
supernumeraries. In the case of 
horse and field artillery there 
might be some relaxation of the 
system under which service units 
are assumed all to be at war estab- 
lishment: a proportion of the 
batteries might be of a lower 
strength, their deficiencies being 
on mobilisation filled up from the 
reserve, As regards horses, while 
batteries at the top of the roster 
should be compiete in effective 
horses as they may be required for 
a small war, batteries generally 
could depend to a certain extent 
on the reserve of horses, which 
contains an abundant supply of 
animals suitable for draught. 
Although an increase of per- 
sonnel seems to be unavoidable in 
the mounted branches of the Royal 
Artillery, it does not necessarily 
follow that there must be an in- 
crease of personnel in the so-called 
regiment as a whole. For, were 
the militia artillery to take its 
proper place, were the armament 
of our fortresses brought up to 
date, and were the passion for the 
development of fixed defences from 
which engineer and artillery tech- 
nicalists suffer kept within bounds, 
the garrison artillery could as- 
suredly be much decreased. It 
is deplorable that a force of no 
less than 13,000 men of excep- 
tional physique, a force which is, 
moreover, being augmented under 
arrangements sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment some months ago, should be 
wasted in a service involving only 
passive military duties: that is, 
however, unfortunately the strength 
of our force of gunners distributed 
in home coast-fortresses and in the 
colonial coaling-stations who are 
lost to the mobile army. With 
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proper management the deficiencies 
of the horse and field artillery 
could be made good from the 
garrison artillery, to the great 
advantage of our land forces as 
a whole. 

Engineers and departmental 
services should be treated on the 
same lines as the three principal 
arms, service units being kept at 
war strength (except as regards 
horses in those branches, for the 
expansion of which on mobilisa- 
tion the reserve of horses is well 
adapted). The number of service 
units should be calculated with 
due regard to the strength of the 
effective army. As the troops in 
second line—+.¢., militia, yeomanry, 
and volunteers —are practically 
without commissariat, transport, 
and medical services, arrangements 
must exist, as is at present the 
case, for the departmental detach- 
ments required by the auxiliary 
forces in time of war to be drawn 
from the regular army. 

The above scheme of organisa- 
tion no doubt has many defects ; 
but it has at least the merit of 
being founded on sound principles. 
The military system which for 
more than twenty years has ex- 
cited the indignation of a large 
section of those officers who have 
studied it, and on which the 
ingenuity and administrative ca- 
pacity of some of our most dis- 
tinguished soldiers have been ex- 
pended in vain, is fundamentally 
unsound. And before closing this 
article with a few remarks on the 
question of improving the soldier’s 
position, which some appear to 
trust in as a panacea, it will not 
be out of place to briefly enumerate 
the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of the radical reforms which 
have been advocated. 

The following appear to be the 
main advantages of the proposed 
army system :— 


1, Fewer recruits will be re- 
quired annually, and greater care 
can therefore be exercised as re- 
gards enlisting unpromising lads, 
Fewer men will pass through the 
army, and in consequence there 
will be fewer ex-soldiers to be pro- 
vided for in civil life. 

2. A well-conducted soldier will 
practically be able to make the 
army a profession or not as he 
pleases. Moreover, if he decides 
to quit the service, and afterwards 
finds that he has made a mistake, 
he will in many cases be allowed 
to return to military life. 

3. The average age of soldiers 
in all service units will be higher, 
the number of immature and weakly 
youths which the country has to 
pay for will be very greatly re- 
duced, and the wastage due to 
disease at home and abroad will 
be diminished owing to the relaxa- 
tion of strain on recruiting autho- 
rities and consequent facilities for 
selection. 

4, The boy soldier will in the 
end give better return for the 
pay which he draws while ineffec- 
tive than is now the case, for the 
recruit enlisted at seventeen years 
of age will put in seven years’ good 
service with the colours, instead 
of only four or five years as at 
present. 

5. There will be an effective 
army of 50,000 men or more at 
home, the whole of which, or part 
of which, can be sent upon a 
foreign expedition at a moment’s 
notice. 

6. There will be provision for 
the case of small wars, which the 
existing organisation is wholly un- 
adapted for. 

7. Should circumstances at any 
time necessitate a temporary in- 
crease of a foreign garrison, units 
can be at once despatched to the 
spot, and their departure will 
cause no dislocation or inconveni- 
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ence at home. The only result 
will be that the effective army at 
home will be reduced by the num- 
ber of units sent; its efficiency will 
not suffer in any way. 

8. The drill efficiency, mancu- 
vring efficiency, musketry effici- 
ency, and gunnery efficiency of 
service units will benefit enor- 
mously, owing to their consisting 
only of effective soldiers, and to 
their being relieved of the drain 
caused by the army abroad. 

9. The physical development of 
growing lads can be better at- 
tended to, owing to their being 
kept at depots. 

10. The army intended to take 
the field will include no reservists 
or men not thoroughly drilled. 

11. The question of training re- 
servists in peace-time will cease to 
cause anxiety. As reservists do 
not take the field at once on mobi- 
lisation, there will be time for 
them to re-learn what they have 
forgotten at the depots before be- 
ing required. 

12. There will be a somewhat 
larger reserve of efficients to make 
good wastage which occurs in the 
theatre of war. Under the pres- 
ent system there would be only 
about 35,000 reservists left when 
the mobilised home army took the 
field ; under the proposed system 
practically the whole of the re- 
serve would be available. 

13. Owing to the greatly re- 
duced strain upon the recruiting 
resources of the country under the 
proposed terms of service, it would 
be far easier, should in the future 
an increase of the army be neces- 
sitated by circumstances, to get 
the requisite men. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether under 
the terms of service now in vogue 
it is practicable to make any con- 
siderable additions to the person- 
nel—such additions, for instance, 
as are at present imperatively de- 
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manded by the collapse of the 
linked-battalion system. 

14, With an organisation of the 
home army such as has been 
sketched out, the country will 
know how it stands. The tax- 
payer, when he sees a battalion 
or a squadron or a battery at 
drill, will know that it is what it 
purports to be. The spectators at 
any inspection parade of a service 
unit will, if they choose to count 
the numbers in the ranks, know 
exactly what the strength of that 
unit actually is for fighting pur- 
poses. An inquisitive member of 
Parliament can be informed at a 
few hours’ notice exactly what is 
the deficit or what is the excess 
over establishment of the troops 
which would take the field in time 
of war. 

15. An efficient army could be 
maintained at home and abroad 
without swelling the already over- 
grown estimates to any great ex- 
tent. The non-effective vote would 
alone have to be increased in ad- 
dition to those for horses, which 
latter it is necessary to add to as 
the forces stand at present. Ad- 
vocates of the existing system 
admit that it will not work with- 
out enhanced expenditure. 

So much for the advantages 
which it is claimed that the pro- 
posed scheme of military organisa- 
tion would confer upon the country. 
But it is not pretended that the 
institution of an army system, such 
as has been sketched, would be 
attended by no disadvantages, nor 
that those disadvantages are un- 
important. They may be briefly 
set out as follows :— 

1. Older soldiers, such as the 
suggested terms of service would 
introduce, would render the posi- 
tion of the junior non-commissioned 
officers somewhat difficult. 

2. In the days of long service 
it was found that soldiers of over 











fifteen years’ service generally de- 
teriorated. The spread of temper- 
ance principles in the army, and 
the common-sense view now taken 
as to reducing sentry duty to a 
minimum, will no doubt militate 
against the tendency of the British 
soldier to age prematurely; but 
they will not wholly eradicate this 
evil. 

3. The proposed scheme de- 
mands the breaking up of some 
battalions. 

4. Under the proposed scheme 
the total fighting force which 
the home army can put in the 
field for a great war is appreciably 
diminished. 

These last two objections are un- 
doubtedly strong arguments against 
the suggested military system. But 
it must be borne in mind that a 
very low estimate of its capabilities 
in regard to ensuring effective 
soldiers in the home army has 
throughout been made a basis of 
all calculations. The more effec- 
tive soldiers it produces, the larger 
fighting force will it be possible to 
maintain, and the fewer battalions 
will it be found necessary to re- 
duce. Moreover, some departure 
from the rule that service units 
are to be practically at war strength 
might be possible. A battalion 
750 strong would be quite fit to 
take part in a small war, while 
only 250 reservists would be re- 
quired to bring it up to war 
strength for a European campaign. 
The lower the establishment ap- 
proved for battalions in peace-time, 
the more battalions can be main- 
tained. While the principle of 
making the reserve the backbone 
of the fighting army is quite un- 
suited to the conditions prevailing 
in the United Kingdom, there is no 
great objection to drawing slightly 
on the reserve to bring the fighting 
army up to war establishment in 
case of general mobilisation. 
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Finally, it may be objected to 
the scheme of organisation above 
put forward as a possible solution 
of the army problem, that it starts 
with an incorrect assumption as to 
what the strategical conditions of 
the British empire demand,—that 
it accepts the principle of trusting 
to our navy for defence against 
the invasion of the United King- 
dom. But under the plan proposed 
there will be a regular army at 
home fit to take the field only less 
by perhaps 20,000 men than that 
which the War Office can assemble 
now. In the event of a conflict 
with one or more great military 
and naval Powers, the question 
whether there will or will not be 
an effective regular army within 
these islands to confront a formid- 
able hostile force which has con- 
trived to land, does not depend 
so much upon what military sys- 
tem is in vogue as upon what the 
plan of campaign resolved on by 
our Government may be. If the 
Cabinet decides to employ the 
army in attack upon the enemy 
abroad, this cannot be in two 
places at once, and will not be 
available for home defence, no 
matter what its organisation is. 


Apologists for our existing army 
system urge that all will yet be 
well if the position of the soldier 
be sufficiently improved. This is 
entirely a question of degree: it 
depends upon the extent to which 
the soldier is to be benefited. If 
money be no object, the problem 
of military organisation becomes a 
very simple one indeed. But it 
cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon that, unless the movement in 
this direction is to involve an in- 
crease of the army estimates such 
as neither Parliament nor the 
people would tolerate for a mo- 
ment, the improvement in the 
soldier’s position can only act as 
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a mild palliative, and will never 
effect a cure. Neither a slight 
increase of daily pay, nor free 
messing, nor greater liberality as 
regards clothing and regimental 
necessaries, nor increased proba- 
bility of the soldier obtaining em- 
ployment on discharge, nor all 
these put together, will extricate 
the army out of the difficulties into 
which it has been plunged by the 
excessive strain on the recruiting 
resources of the country which its 
present organisation creates, and 
by the principle which has been 
adopted of making its efficiency 
subservient to the object of cre- 
ating a reserve. Some reforms, 
however, might certainly be in- 
troduced at no great cost, which 
would perhaps prove remunera- 
tive in popularising the service 
and in enticing young men to the 
colours. 

The expression ‘‘free messing 
for the soldier” has a most attrac- 
tive ring. But it must be remem- 
bered that the daily stoppage— 
varying in different corps between 
3d. and 44d.—which goes to supple- 
ment their somewhat meagre ration 
of bread and meat, provides the 
troops with articles such as butter, 
bacon for breakfast, &c., which 
may fairly be set down as luxuries. 
Tea, sugar, and potatoes, however, 
are almost necessaries of life, and 
it seems only right that the sol- 
dier should receive a ration of 
these: under great contracts such 
as the War Office could ensure, 
supplies of this kind could be ob- 
tained at a cheaper rate than is 
possible under the best regimental 
management. 

It is an undoubted grievance 
that, while the recruit is led to 
expect that his clothing will cost 
him nothing, he finds on joining 
that in spite of all his care he 
has constantly to renew worn-out 
articles of kit at his own expense. 
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The soldier should be supplied not 
only with uniform, but also with 
inside clothing to a reasonable 
extent from time to time. 

In all barracks of the most mod- 
ern design there is satisfactory ac- 
commodation especially adapted for 
the purpose of recreation-rooms, 
&c. But it is often the case in 
older barracks, and it is almost 
invariably the rule in the case 
of buildings occupied by detach- 
ments, that rooms for these pur- 
poses are deficient. The regula- 
tions should be altered so as to 
ensure that the troops, wherever 
they may be quartered, shall be 
entitled to the advantages now 
secured to them at stations like 
Aldershot and Portsmouth: there 
should be a regular scale laid 
down, and, where necessary, build- 
ings should be erected. Regi- 
mental officers are unanimous in 
the opinion that it is for the ad- 
vantage of the service and of the 
soldier himself that his home 
should offer attractions superior 
to the public-house. 

A modification of the rules 
governing grants of good-conduct 
badges is desirable. In place of 
the first badge being granted after 
two years, the second after six 
years, the third after twelve years, 
and the fourth after sixteen years, 
the second, third, and fourth might 
be given after five years, nine 
years, and fourteen years respec- 
tively. In the present day good- 
conduct pay really means increase 
of pay for length of service. 

Deferred pay should either be 
altogether abolished or should be 
much diminished in amount. The 
soldier when he doffs his uniform 
and reverts to civil life is like the 
bluejacket when he gets ashore 
after a long cruise. Both want to 
have their fling, and the money 
in their pockets melts away with 
marvellous rapidity. Men when 
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quitting the colours, either on 
transfer to the reserve or on dis- 
charge, might get a small gratuity 
to start them. 

One of the most efficient methods 
of rendering military service effec- 
tive, however, will be by making 
it possible for the deserving soldier 
to acquire a right to employment 
after leaving the colours. This 
principle is carried out in foreign 
States, and especially in Germany, 
where every sort of post in Govern- 
ment service is filled by retired 
soldiers. In this country it would 
be quite feasible to open several 
classes of employment to the 
soldier, in State, municipal, and 
county service. If this were the 
case, an example would be set to 
private employers which there is 
little doubt would be widely 
followed, especially by the railway 
and dock companies, and the great 
carriers. Besides the immense 
field which the Post Office could 
throw open, clerkships, and writers’ 
and messengers’ places, might be 
filled by soldiers in all public 
offices. Watchmen, park-keepers, 
and attendants in lunatic asylums 
and other institutions, might well 
be soldiers; and cavalry and ar- 
tillery-drivers would be well fitted 
for the care of horses employed in 
street conservancy, sanitary work, 
and fire-brigades in the cities. It 
is not possible to do more than 
indicate the scope of possible open- 
ings for soldiers in civil life, if 
public bodies, both imperial and 
local, were to realise their responsi- 
bilities in the matter. 

The army, too, has an important 
part to play in fitting the soldier 
for employment when he ceases 
to serve. School instruction should 
be intelligently adapted to the 
various ends in view. The soldier 
should be helped to select the 
trade he means to follow in civil 
life, or the line of public service 





he aspires to. He should be posted 
in the various conditions of ex- 
aminations demanded by the latter, 
and classes with the object of 
enabling him to qualify should 
be at hand. It is certain that 
nothing would make the army 
more attractive thaa the object- 
lesson presented by retired sol- 
diers filling every sort of public 
post, while the knowledge that 
these positions were attainable as 
the reward of diligence and good 
conduct would enormously help 
the soldier to lead a steady life 
and employ his leisure usefully 
while in the ranks, 

The Government has virtually 
announced that its army pro- 
gramme will include various pro- 
visions for making the military 
profession—if such an expression 
can be used with reference to short- 
service soldiering—more popular. 
And no doubt some of the points 
touched upon above will be dealt 
with in a liberal spirit. But it 
is earnestly to be hoped that the 
country will not allow itself to 
be lulled into any false sense of 
security by the argument that we 
have only to improve the soldier’s 
lot to secure an efficient and a 
sufficient military force. We must 
dig deeper down than this to reach 
the root of the question which the 
country is taking up at last—the 
question whether it gets full value 
for the money in the case of its 
army, as it certainly does in the 
case of its navy. 


The controversy on the condition 
of the army is not at present being 
carried out in a conciliatory spirit. 
On the one side opponents of the 
existing system scoff at that splen- 
did body of men the army reserve ; 
and, when they make any definite 
suggestion at all, they for the 
most part clamour for return to 
long service. On the other side, 
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counsels for the defence flaunt 
statistics in the faces of the public 
—statistics which every military 
man knows to be delusive, but 
which may possibly delude the pub- 
lic—and declare that the organisa- 
tion of which they plead the cause 
has not been granted a fair trial, 
because the infantry has not dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century 
been perpetually subjected to a 
process of increasing or decreasing 
the number of battalions, so as to 
keep the unfortunate linked-bat- 
talion system on its legs. One 
party will not allow that existing 
arrangements possess any merits 
at all. The other tries in vain 
to gloss over their manifold and 
grave defects. 

The plan adopted under the 
auspices of Lord Oardwell, which 
has by dint of frequent modifi- 
cations and of ingenious expedi- 
ents been maintained on the same 
broad general lines down to the 
present day, is not without good 
points; and some of the reforms 
suggested by its critics would 
make confusion worse confounded. 
The proposal put forward in cer- 
tain quarters that the marines 
should take over the Mediterran- 
ean fortresses and our other coaling- 
stations is simply a proposal to 
make our maritime forces do the 
dirty work of our land forces, to 
shuffle some of the difficulties under 
which it labours off the shoulders 
of the army on to the shoulders 
of the navy, and to institute a 
link between our fleets and the 
shore tending to cramp the free- 
dom of a service the complete in- 
dependence of which is of para- 
mount strategical importance. 
The suggestion that men should 
be enlisted for three years’ service 
at home, with nine years’ service 
in the reserve, can only be founded 
on the singular assumption that a 
proportion of our troops is re- 
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quired for the defence of the 
United Kingdom and for nothing 
else. But, on the other hand, the 
advocates of the existing system 
have utterly failed to make good 
their case. Tables of figures com- 
piled from official returns, which 
the officers who sign them know 
to be in reality incorrect although 
founded upon attestation papers, 
cannot be accepted against actual 
facts. The recorded opinions of sol- 
diers, no matter how eminent, who 
have been wedded to the system by 
years of service in the War Office, 
are not conclusive. And, after all, 
the strongest argument which can 
be adduced against the organisa- 
tion which our central military 
administration never wearies of 
extolling is supplied by its own 
action at the present time, by its 
confession that the machine is not 
in working order, 


P.S.—This article was written 
before the delivery of Lord Lans- 
downe’s speech at Edinburgh on the 
9th of December. Although the 
Secretary of State shrinks from 
radical reforms, he clearly realises 
certain of the greatest evils of our 
present military system, and some 
of the changes which he fore- 
shadows will undoubtedly effect 
improvement. He accepts the 
War Office view on the subject 
of home defence, and this is 
to be regretted. He does not 
admit the total failure of the 
linked - battalion system, and his 
arguments in favour of this inde- 
fensible institution are not very 
convincing; for when he says 
that a battalion abroad costs 
£50,000 and that a depot at home 
to feed this would cost £25,000, 
and then asks which is the better 
bargain for the country, the depot 
costing £25,000 or a battalion at 
home doing the same work which 
adds to the fighting strength at 
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home and costs £50,000, the 
answer is the depot, and not the 
battalion : £25,000 worth of the 
battalion is of no use for fighting 
purposes at home, and is actually 
injurious to the other £25,000 
worth which is serviceable. But 
Lord Lansdowne’s frank admis- 
sions on the subject of sacrificing 
the army in the interests of the 
reserve are most encouraging, and 
his recognition of the imperative ne- 
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cessity for sweeping modifications 
in the present terms of service is a 
great step in advance. And if his 
scheme of three years’ colour ser- 
vice, all apparently necessarily to 
be spent at home, is hopelessly 
unsound in principle, he has after 
all fallen into the same pit as Mr 
Arnold Forster who also advocates 
this strange expedient, and he puts 
the proposal forward with obvious 
hesitation. 
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